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PREFACE. 



In the following pages the writer has endeavoured to observe a medium 
between the laborious amplification of the county histoiy and the flimsy 
generalities of the common guide book. He has not touchod upon the arid 
demesnes of parochial or manorial records ; nor has he usurped the functions 
of the genealogist^ and crowded his pages with long dull pedigrees. But he 
has ventured more into statistical detail than is usual in books ci this kind, 
and he has also given historical and biographical sketches with a greater M* 
ness. He has sought to show something of the past as well as the present of 
the Isle* of Wight ; and not only to provide the tourist with a convenient 
manual^ but the resident with a useful book of reference. 

He would hope that he has laid down a plan which will be equally 
agreeable to both classes of readers. The tourist will find his rtnUes marked 
out with the utmost accuracy of detail^ and will know where to look and 
what to look for. The resident will find a mass of facts relative to his own 
parish^ his own church, his own town, or his own village. Both will have 
before them a new and original histoiy of the island,— embodying, it is be- 
lieved, much novel information and valuable matter— an account of its 
antiquities, an fdphabetical guide to its churches, and concise illustra- 
tions of its natural and geological curiosities. They will also have the opinions, 
upon points of sceneiy or historical associations, of the best authors who 



have written alwut the island, or, indeed, in any way alluded to it ; for 
it has heea the defure of the Editor to ^ve the opinions of others rather 
tium hiaown. 

Id the prosecution of his task he has consulted upwards of one hondied 
and thirty authorities, has burrowed among the maDuscript treasures of the 
Britdsh Museum, and patiently recorded the result* ot his personal observa- 
tioa He Tenturea, therefore, to h<^ that he puts forth, in the following 
p^es, much that is new and interesting, and that they form a monograph on 
the island which will be received with indulgence both by the unties and 
the pubUc. 

W. H. D. A. 

LosMs, I8«a. 



*,' The pieseut Edition has been carefully revised, and much new matter in- 
serted. The oorredions, BUKgetted hj additional personal research, and eoni. 
mDnicated b; obliging eorrespondenta, will, It is hoped, leave few inaccuracies (a 
be r^cetted. The Author, therefore, tnuta that in tta amended shape his little 
volume will eonUuDe (o receive the public fbionr. 
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1. Separated from tbe mamland by a narrow strait or channel^ called the 
Solent, varying from five miles to tlnree-qnarters of a mile in breadth, lies 
the Isle of Wight 

" Of all the Bonthern isles who holds the highest place. 
And evermore hath been the greatest in Britain's grace.**— Drattoit. 

Of" an irregular, rhomboidai form," its northern apex pointing almost directly 
to tbe mouth of the Southampton Water; in length, from east to west, 
about 22^ miles ; in breadth, at its widest part, from Oowes to St. Catherine 
Point, upwards of 13 miles ; it occupies an area of 136 square miles, or 
98,320 statute acres (92,702, according to some authorities), and had a popula- 
tion, in 1861, of 55,362 souls.* The circumference of the island may be roughly 
estimated at 60 miles, though the voyage round it^ must be calculated at 65. 

2. To the north its shores are generally low and shelving ; to the east, 
south, and south-west, they tower into formidable and precipitous cliflfs, vary- 
ing from 400 to 700 feet in height, A bold range of chalk hiUs, or downs , nms 
through the whole island, from east to west, like a gigantic backbone. From 
this striking chain branches off, about half way, another range of heights, 
which, running southward, terminates in the abrupt headland of St. Catherine 
Point ; and here commences a third range, following the coast line as far 
as Shanklin, and the promontory of East End. The scenery of the eastern 
division of the island is generally of a diversified character— abrupt hills, 
deep shadowy vales, and broad green meadows succeeding each other in rapid 
and picturesque succession. In the western division the northern district 
is flat and monotonous, relieved only by the young firs of Parkhurst and the 
pleasant fields of Newtown ; but the southern landscape and the extreme 
west are again distinguished by a delightful alternation of hill and valley. 

3. The principal rivers, or rather streams, are the Medina (from the Latin 
mediiis, midmost, middle), which, dividing the island into two nearly equal 

* or 30,750 persons, aged twenty years and upwards, 2259 were engaged in professional 
occapations; 12,987 in domestic; 1540 in commercial; 4076 in agricultural; and 7654 in 
indostriaL 2184 are set down in the census report as "non-prodnctiTe." 
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divisions, known as the Ikut and West Medine, rises at the base of St. 
Catherine's Hill, and after a course of three and twenty mjles, broadens into 
a noble estuary between the towns of East and West Cowes ; the Eastben 
Yab, which rises near Niton, and flows into the sheltered lake called Brad- 
ing Haven ; and the Western Yah, which forms the peninsula of Fresh- 
water, rising at Freshwater Gate, within a few yards of the sea, and empty- 
ing itself into the Solent at Yarmouth. There are other streams— the 
Lukely, Newtown River, and Wootton River— but not of sufficient importance 
to claim special notice at our hands. 

4. The most remarkable features of the littoral scenery are its abrupt, craggy, 
precipitous headlands, such as Bembridge Point, the Foreland, Dunnose, 
East End, Rocken End, St. Catherine Point, Atherfield Point, Brook Point, 
the Needles, and Headon Hill. These, indeed, are names with an ominous 
sound to the mariner, seldom a winter passing without flinging upon them 
the odium of additional disaster. 

The chinesy* or ravines formed by the action of running water upon yield- 
ing strata — ^firom the Saxon cinan, to cleave (compare also the word chink) — 
are numerous upon the southern coast. The more notable are Shanklin, 
Luccombe, Blackgang, Ladder, Whale, Walpan, and Cowleaze Chines. 

5. The dovms or dunes, f conical hills of chalk, ttom whose summit may be 
obtained the most beautiful imaginable panoramas, are all of more than average 
height, and some, from their steep and precipitous character, are really no- 
ticeable. The tourist through the island wiU not fail to have his attention 
directed to Bembridge Down, Ashey Down, and the heights of Arreton, 
Shanklin, Bonchurch, Wroxall, Span, Week, St. Catherine, Brighstone, 
Buccombe, Montjoy, Lemerston, Mottistone, Chessell, Afton, and the Needles. 

* The chines are **deep flssores which have heen cut in the cliffis by the action of a stream- 
let falling over the summit. All of them hare the same general features. There is a wide 
opening «eaward which contracts inland with more or less rapidity, according to the hardness 
of the rock, the greater or less quantity of water which ordinarily foils over, or other circum- 
stances. In some cases the ravine reaches for nearly a mile inland, and is lost at length in 
the ordinary bed of the brook; in others, it terminates abruptly in a waterfall Although the 
stream must in every instance be regarded as the chief agent in cutting the chine, its enlarge- 
ment is i>erhaps as much, or more owing to other influences. The action of the waves during 
great storms, when the sea is driven violently against the cUARb, has tended considerably to 
enlarge the opening of the chines, while the landsliiM, which continually occur after severe 
frosts, must have caused the steep dopes to fall in from time to time; but the deepening of 
the diines is always brought about by the stream, as may be observed in any of them where 
measures are not taken to prevent the constant wearing away of the rock."— ITn^M. 

t " Two parallel ch^nr of hills stretch in a direction east and west through the whole ex- 
tent of the landscape. The northern range is of moderate height, and slopes towards the 
shore; the southern rises with a bolder sweep and to a much greater elevation, and exhibits 
the smooth and rounded aspect and undulated outline, which are so characteristic of the moun- 
tain masses of the white chalk as to indicate their geological character, even when seen from 
a considerable distance. The first line of hills consists of freshwater strata, which are super- 
Imposed on the eocene marine deposits. The southern range is the chain of chalk downs that 
traverses the island throughout its entire length, forming on the oast the promontory of Culvef 
Cliff; and on the west that of the Needles." — Adapted Jirom ManUIL 
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6. The geological features of the island have been elaborately examined by 
Sir Henry Englefield, and more recently by Mantell, whose Geological Ex- 
cwrsions round the Isle of Wight should be one of the tourisf s inseparable 
companions. The northern division is formed by "the eocene strata de- 
posited on the chalk when the latter was in a horizontal position." — Hantell. 
The southern division is " almost entirely composed of the different mem^ 
hers of the cretaceous system. The white chalk forms a range of downs from 
the eastern to the western extremity, and is flanked on the south by the lower 
beds of this formation. These are succeeded by another group of chalk hills 
that expands into a broad and lofky promontory, in some parts between 800 
and 900 feet high, crested by St Catherine's, Boniface, and Shanklin Downs. 
On the southern escarpment of this chain the inferior deposits of the ere* 
taceous system re-appear, and fallen masses of these rocks form the irregular 
line of terraces which constitute the Undercliff. The downs on the southern 
coast are separated from those inland by an anticlinal axis which extends 
through this part of the island, and is produced by the upheaval of the fire- 
stone, gault, and greensand. The promontory of the IJndercliff is flanked 
both on the east and west by extensive bays, which have been excavated in 
the clays and sands of the Wealden and inferior cretaceous deposits by the 
long-continued encroachments of the sea. The Wealden occupies an incon- 
siderable extent of surface ; bjiit in Sandown Bay on the east, and in Brixton, 
Brook, and Compton Bays on the west, the cMs, which are formed of the 
upper clays and sands of this formation, are exposed to unremitting destruc- 
tion from the action of the waves. The sea-shore is therefore strewn with the 
detritus of these fluviatile strata, and the shingle contains innumerable 
water-worn fragments of the bones of reptiles and other organic remains." — 
Hantdl. 

7. The botanist will find in this picturesque island — " which he who once 
sees never forgets, through whatever part of the wide world his future path 
may lead him" {JSir Walter Scott) — a greater wealth of floral beauty than in 
any other part of England. And the amenity of the climate is such, that 
even far into the winter bloom delicate plants which elsewhere have shrunk 
into decay — ^fuchsias, myrtles, and geraniums bearing the bleak winds with- 
out shelter or protection. The hedgerows, as the tourist observes with ad- 
miration, from May to September are literally alive with wild flowers. Every 
brake is rich in blossoms ; every dell is prodigal of the daintiest odours and 
the most sparkling hues» 

Within the limits we have prescribed to ourselves it is impossible to oflfer 
anything like a satisfactory catalogue of the Flora of the Isle of Wight ; and 
the tourist will do well to provide himself with the elaborate and valuable 
Flora Vectensis of Dr. Bromfield, as edited by Dr. Bell Salter. Enough for 
us to note that along the sea-coast from Ryde to Sandown may be foimd the 
Sea-side Rush, Drop-^orty the Smooth Sea-heath, Sea-hoUy, Yellow Cenr 
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tawry^ Sea Mat-grciss, and Nottingham Caich-fiy; near the Culver Cliffii 
grow the Fortlajid Sponge and Orobanche (BroomHrape) ; round Newp<»i 
and Carisbrooke abound the^lro^ Hireutay Bed-berried Brionyy Autumnal 
Gentian, Orammitie Ceterach, Least Toad-fiax, and Butch^s Broom; the 
Broad-leaved Belleborine may be procured at Binstead; the Orchides 
{Ophrys Ajnfera and Ophrys Muecifera) decorate the downs of Ventnor, 
Bonchurch, and Shanklin ; the Bee-orchis may also be gathered at Quarr and 
Binstead, and the Fly-orchis at Quarr and near Ryde. 

For ferns the best localities are, the neighbourhood of Bookley, Fresh- 
water, Alverstone, Thorley, Shanklin, Quarr, and Carisbrooke. The principal 
varieties are, the Osmtmda,iilie Bog-pimpernel and Bog-asphodel; Utricvr 
laria minor (at Langbridge, near Newchurdi) ; Uiricularia major (at Fresh- 
water marshes) ; Trichomanes (Carisbrooke and Quarr) ; the Adder's Tongue 
(Thorley and East End) ; and Rvia muraria (Freshwater, Afton, and Cal- 
bourne). The Osmunda and Thdypteris, and a variety of bog-plants, 
flourish at Credmore Wilderness, half a mile out of Rookley, qu the New- 
port and Niton BrOad; the Ceterach will be found at Carisbrooke and Brading; 
the Blechnum at Alverstone ; and the AspUnivm nigrum is everywhere 
abundant. 

At St. Lawrence grows, the BeUebortu fcetidus; the Broad-leaved 
helleborine, at Binstead and Bonchurch ; the Portland sponge, on the 
Culver Cliffs ; Wood calamint, near Apesdown ; Henbane, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bonchurch, and the Underdiff generally ; Purple stock {Math- 
iolo tpiana), on the chalk difb of Freshwater and Ventnor; the Vicia 
sylvatica, in Laccombe Wood ; and Arum Italicum, at SteephilL WHd 
flowers are luxuriant in every lane and hollow ; and, in their respective 
seasons, the Primrose, the Snowdrop, and the Daffodil, enamel the meads 
with beauty. 

S. We have aheady alluded to the geniality of the climate, which renders 
the island afftvourite resort for invalids. '* From the variety," says an eminent 
physician, '' which the Isle of Wight presents, in point of elevation, soil, and 
aspect, and from the configuration of its hiUs and shores, it possesses several 
peculiarities of climate and position that render it a highly favourable resi- 
dence for invalids throughout the year." The Undercliff especially claims 
this honourable distinction : '^ It would be difficult to find in any northern 
country a district of equal extent and variety of surface^and, it may be 
added, of equal beauty in point of scenery— so completely screened from 
the cutting nortti-east winds of the spring on the one hand, and from the 
boisterous southerly gales of the autumn and winter on the other." — Sir 
James Clark. 

9. The Isle of Wight is nominally under the control of a Governor of the 
Island (the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Eversley, G.C.B.), but for all general 

*Doses it forms a portion of the county of Southampton or Hampshire. It 
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returns one member to Parliament, and its metropolis, Newport, returns 
ttpo. It is divided into two Hundreds, or Liberties :— 

(1.) The East Mepinb, containing 14 parishes: Arreton, Binstetfd, 
Bonchurch, Brading, Godshill, Newchurch, Niton, Shanklin, St. Helen's, 
St. Lawrence, Whippii\gham, Whitwell, Wootton, and Yaverland. 

(2.) The West Medinb, containing 16 parishes : Brighstone, Brook, 
Calboume, Carisbrooke, Ohale, Freshwater, Gatcombe, Kingston, Motti- 
stone, Newport, Northwood, Shalfleet, Shorwell, St, Nicholas, Thorley, and 
Yarmouth. 

The principal Towns are Newport^ the capital, on the river Medine; Ryde^ 
on the sea-shore, nearly opposite Portsmouth; VentnoTy on the south-eastern 
coast ; Yarmouth; at the mouth of the Yar, opposite Hurst Castle ; East 
and West Cotoes, at the mouth of the Medine ; Brading, at the head of 
Brading Haven; and Sandovm, on the bay of the same name. Cowes^ Ryde, 
and Yarmouth^ are the ports of communication with the mainland. 

10. The Military EstaUishments of the island are at Parkhurat, where 
there are capacious barracks capable of accommodating 3000 soldiers ; 
SandowUy Yaverland, and Bemhridge Forts, strongly armed ; Yarmouth ; 
and the New Defences at Sconce Point {Fort Albert), Fort Warden, and 
Freshwater (Fort Victoria), to which we shall more particularly allude in 
another part of our little work. 

11. For Ecclesiastical Purposes the island is included in the see of Win- 
chester, and is divided into two rural deaneries— one in the East and one in 
the West Medine. There is a Public Grammar School at Newport ; and 
there are Cemeteries at Ryde, Binstead, Newport, Carisbrooke, Cowes, and 
Brading. 

12. The Population of the Isle of Wight are chiefly occupied in agricultural 
pursuits, and the exports are confined to com and cattle. There is a small 
manufactory of lace at Newport ; and at Cowes, the Messrs. Ratsey's and 
Messrs. White's ship-building yards employ several hundred hands. 

13. The Antiquities of the island, on which, in their proper places, we 
shall dwell at some length, are, — Celtic, consisting of barrows, earthworks, 
and a curious relic of the past called the Longstone ; Roman, including the 
villa recently discovered at Carisbrooke ; Saxon, barrows and architectiu^ 
fragments ; and Norman, including some portions of the ruins of Carisbrooke 
Castle and Quarr Abbey. There are two museums— at Ryde and Newport — 
devoted to the collection and preservation of memorials of the island history. 

14. The Churches of the island may be arranged, with reference to their 
architectural characteristics, as under : — 

Trans-Norman: Brading, Carisbrooke, Freshwater, Niton, Shalfleet 
(tower), Wootton, Yaverland. Early English : Arreton, Calboume, Niton, 
Shalfleet, Whitwell, Wootton. Decorated: Brighstone, Mottistone, Shorwell. 
Perpendicular : Chale, Carisbrooke, Gatcombe, Godshill (towers), Shorwell. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



PART I.-HISTORY OF THE ISLAND. 



Dived in a hoard of tales tliat dealfc witli kntghti, 
Half legend, half historic, counts and kings, 
Who laid about them at their wills, and died , 
And mixed with these, a lady. TKrorrsoH. 



SECTION I.— THE ISLE OF WIGHT BUSING THE CELTIC FEBIOD. 




HE Isle of Wight having for- 
merly been ignored by his- 
torical students, as offering 
little in its annals to interest 
the reason or amnse the fancy, its chro- 
nicles were usually restricted to the bare 
enumeration of names and dates, a few 
unmeaning generalizations, and some 
Bonorous platitudes. But of late years 
there arose a suspicion that its history 
was not without its scenes of excitement 
and its picturesque illustrations of by- 
gone days; and archaeologists accordingly 
directed their studies to the elucidation 
of what was obscure, with the usual 
result of discoTering much that was un- 
expected. And even in the narrow limits 
to which we are here confined, we think 
we shall bring forward enough of novel 
and important matter to oonrince the 
reader that the annals of the sea-girt 
Wight are well worthy the strict in- 
vestigation they now receive ; that they 
are fraught with suggestive scenes and 
romantic incidents, and adorned by names 



which the world will not willingly let 
die. 

The word Wiffbt is generally accepted 
as a corruption of the Celtic gwyth, or 
''a channel;" its original name being 
Ynya-wyth, the " channel-island." — Dr. 
Quest, By Ptolemy it is referred to 
under the name of Oviim)dt$ ; and the 
Eomans called it Vectat Vectis, and 
Vectesis. The Saxons preserved, to a 
certain extent, the sound of the old 
Celtic appellation in their Whitland and 
Wiht-ea. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of the Isle 
of Wight were, undoubtedly, a Celtic 
race; and there is some reason to suppose 
that they were by no means so barbarous 
as it has been the fashion to represent 
them. The Celtic antiquities still extant 
evidence their possession of some d^ree of 
artistic ingenuity and military skill ; and 
we know not anything more deserving of 
attentive examination than the Celtic 
villages and earthworks which may yet 
be traced in the neighbourhood of Galli- 
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bury, Bowborongh, and Newbams. 
They have also left to the wondering 
investigation o'f a later age numerous 
tumtUif barrows, or sepnlchral mounds, 
most of them containing specimens of 
their weapons and implements, their 
dress, and even their personal decora- 
tions. These barrOws are found in great 
abundance on Chillerton, Brooke, Afton, 
and Mottistone Downs ; on Brixton 
Down is a notable cairn ; while on Shal- 
combe, BembridgO) Ashey, Wro3(hall, St. 
Catharine, and Bowcombe Downs, are 
also many of these last resting-places of 
our remote ancestors. 

The principal contents of these barrows 
— specimens of which are preserved in 
the Eyde and Newport Museums — ^are 
urns of baked day, of dififerehi sizes and 
designs, and a bronze implement, not 
unlike the head of a chisel, called a ceU, 

There exists another memorial of the 
Celtic Period of the island history in 
the remarkable Longstone, near Motti- 
stone, to which we shall hereafter direct 
the reader's attention. 

According to Caesar, the Belgse, a 
Celtic tribe, invaded the southern 
B. 0. coasts of England, subdued Hamp- 
85* shire, and colonized the Isle of 
Wight, which they named Ictis, 
about 85 years before the birth of Christ. 
This simple record of an important occur- 
rence opens to the historian a wide field 
of speculation. For Diodorus Siculus, 
the Greek historian, also speaks of an 
island, named Ictta, whither the Britons 
conveyed the tin dag from the mines of 
Cornwall — as to a central depdt — until 
it could be removed to France, and after- 
wards dispersed over the Continent. 

The Greek historian * also records that 
this tin was conveyed from the mainland 
in carts, ** at low tide all being dry be- 
tween it and the island," and from this 
passage, and frum a reference immedi- 
ately preceding it, to the promontory of 
Bolerium (the Land's End), it has been 

* See Died. SicoL, v. 3. 



conjectured that St, MichaeVa Mount is 
really the Ictis alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus. But a recent writer* has at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the ancient 
Ictis is the modem Wight, and we offer 
a brief summary of his arguments for the 
consideration of the reader : — 

I. It is true that now, at low water, 
no cart could cross from shore to shore ; 
but then it is evident that great natural 
changes have taken place in the configu- 
ration of the northern coast of the island 
since the days of Diodorus Siculus; and 
it is well known that formerly between 
Anglesea and the mainland lay certaii. 
shallows, though now the Menai waters 
render it inaccessible to the pedestrian. 

II. There is evidence in the local ap- 
pellations that a great highway, or main 
road, once traversed the island from 
Gurnard Bay — ^through Rue Street, Gon- 
neville and Carisbrooke — to Niton, where 
may even now be traced the remains of a 
large Celtic encampment. Close to Niton 
is Puckaster Cove, a natural harbour, 
well adapted to shelter the light craft of 
the Greek and Phoenician merchants who 
traded with the British for their valuable 
metal. 

III. The Greek Ictis may evidently 
be traced in the Latin Vectis, and this 
similarity of sound may be accepted as 
no inconsiderable proof of the validity of 
our argument. 

IV. And there is conclusive evidence 
that St. Michael's Mount could never 
hsCve been the Ictis of the tin-merchants, 
because — in the Celtic era — it was not an 
island, even at hi^h water. Florence ol 
Worcester says, " It was originally en- 
closed, in a very thick wood, distant 
from the sea six miles," and its sei)ara- 
tion from the mainland only occurred, ac- 
cording to the Saxon Chronicle, in 1099. 

For these reasons, then, we think it 
may finally be concluded that the Isle of 
Wight was the ancient Ictis, and the 
great depdt of the famous tin trade. 

* See Joom. Brit Arch. Association. 
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** Yespacdaii was the first that brought 
the Isle of Wight to the sab- 

A.D. jeddon of the Romans, while 
43-45. he served as a private person 
tinder Claadins C«ia9LT.**Sp€ed. 
Grossing fromGh^ul into the soathem pro- 
vinces of England, he foaght there thirty 
battles, and redaoed under the Roman 
power two powerful nations, — the Belgse 
and the Danmorici, — captured twenty 
towns, and subdued the Isle of Wight. — 
SuetoniiMt Two hundred and forty years 
later (a.d. 296), Constantius,^he Roman 
Emperor, who had been dispossessed of 
the British throne by the treachery of 
Garausius, and afterwards by the crimes 
of Allectus, got together a hurge fieetand 
army, and prepared to struggle with the 
latter for his lost crown. On neanng 
the British coast, we are told by the his- 
torian, " The mists.so covered the whole 
surface of the ocean that the enemy's 
fleet, which was stationed off the Isle 
of Wight to surprise us, knew not of 
our proximity, and we passed through 
them in security, without hindrance or 
delay." 

These passages are all, in the wide 
circle of Latin literature, which refer to 
the Isle of Wight ; and its history for 
upwards of four centuries can' only be 
pieced out, as it were, from the Roman 
memorials which time has suffered to 
survive. Enough remains, however, in 
Roman handiwork to attest the signifi- 
cance of Roman dominion. At Brigh- 
stone and at Glatterford have been dis- 
covered traces of Roman villas. At 
Bonchurch, within the memory of living 
men, the sea, encroaching on the diff, 
has washed away the last vestiges of a 
Roman encampment. At Barnes there 
are numerous indications of a Roman 
pottery. Puckaster was once the site of 
a Roman stronghold, and off Puckaster, 
and in the Ghannd, was stationed, or 



cruised, the Roman fleet. — Von MuUer, 
A recent and important discovery of a 
Roman villa of more than ordinary ele- 
gance has been made at Garisbrooke. 
" Many traces of Roman occupation are 
still to be seen in the neighbourhood of 
Yentnor. Wise men, indeed, tell us that 
the dark hair and brilliant eyes of the 
natives of this district are derived from 
a Roman ancestry." — Rev. James White, 
A great Roman road, there is reason to 
believe, once traversed the island from 
north to south, passing the principal 
Roman stronghold — originally a Geltic 
fortress — Garisbrooke, Caer-broc, the 
Fort upon the Stream. "There are, 
besides, many roads called Streets, which 
if not always planned by the Romans 
were adopted by them. These streets 
have, by their unusually large number 
in the island, the impress of extensive 
Roman residence. Thus, parts of the 
adopted British tin road from north to 
sotith Are called Rue Street,*- North 
Stireet, Ghillerton Street, and Ghale 
Street. On the west there is Thorley 
Street and Street Place. On the east, 
Arreton Street, Bembridge Street, 
Haven Street,' and Play Street ; and 
again Elderton Street and Whippingham 
Street from north to south in the East 
Medina. * There is some appearance of 
arrangement in the roads running from 
the north to the south, and of a refer- 
ence to Garisbrooke Gastle as a centre, 
in the streets from east to west." — Rev, 
E. Kea, 

The ancient name of Newport, as shown 
in certain borough muniments, was Meda 
— apparently Roman, and indicating its 
position in the centre of the island. 
Grounds for believing that Newport, or 
Meda, was of Roman origin, and a town 

* Stread^ Celtic; stratum, Latin; ttrr 
Saxon. 
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of no inconsiderable importance, are 
briefly stated in the Appendix. The 
matter is one of great obscarity; but 
this, at least, is certain, that both there, 
and in other parts of the island, have 
been found vases, gems, rings, fibulae, 
swords, coins, bracelets, and urns. The 
coins discovered in different quarters 
range over the whole period of the Bo- 
man occupation of Britain, and even 
descend to a later date. The Romans 
left England in a.d. 414 to 420 ; and at 
Shanklin, in 18B3, were discovered coins 
of the emperors Arcadius and Honorius, 



the latter of whom did not reign until 
A.D. 424. 

It is evident, then, that the Isle of 
Wight was regularly colonized by the 
Romans, who founded here a busy town, 
built important strongholds, and, charm<> 
ed by the amenity of the climate and the 
beauty of the landscape— reminding them, 
perhaps, of their own fair Italy — built 
their summer villas in its fairest nooks. 

" The Roman nw ita w«ten «bb and flow, 
Fluih, Mid with quick and flerj iparklM g^ow ; 
Primeral woods and dvwj gladoa b«twe«n. 
H« taw tho water- wood ware to and fro. 
Amid the ludd lapie. In glosqr ihecn ; 
And owned a peuaire power, a puritj lerene." 

Kdmund Pttt. 
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Our brief resumS of the island annals 
now approaches a period when we shall 
have more reliable authority to guide us 
than the conjectures of enthusiastic 
archaeologists. 

Between the withdrawal of the last 
Roman legion from the shores of 
A.D. Britain and the coming of the 
630. Saxons, intervenes a period of 
clouds and shadows, wherein, so 
far as concerns the Isle of Wight, it is 
in vain we attempt to grope for aught 
authentic or satisfactory. The first re- 
cord in the Saxon history of the island 
occurs in the year 530, when " Cerdic 
and Cynric (two Jutish war-chiefs) con* 
quered the Isle of Wight, and slew 
many men at Wiht-garas-burh, or Caris- 
brooke. "—A nglo- Saxon Chronicle. From 
the statements of other historians, it 
would seem that the islanders defended 
themselves with considerable courage, 
and all agree that their subjugation was 
not effected without great slaughter. 

In 534, Cerdic, who founded the king- 
dom of the West Saxons, died, and Cyn- 
ric, his son, succeeded to " the throne of 
spears." The Isle of Wight then passed 
into the hands of Cerdic's nephews, Stuf 
and Wihtgar, the latter of whom appears 
to have enjoyed the real sovereignty of 
the island, and to have founded a new 
Mty at Carisbrooke, or enlarged the old 



Celtic and Roman stronghold, and ^ven 
it his name — Wihtgaraburh. He reigned 
ten years, died in 544, and was buried in 
the fortress which he had created. 

Again we lose all trace of our ii^nd- 
kingdom for upwards of a century, and 
it is not until 661 that it once more re- 
appears in the Saxon chronicles. Then, 
indeed, an important event is recorded : 
Wulfhere, king of Mercia (whose name 
is commemorated by several Woolvertona 
in the island), having defeated Cenwalt 
and the West Saxons, *' passed through 
their province with a vast army, madd 
war against the Isle of Wight, and con- 
quered it. And by his agency, too, 
^delwald, king of the South Saxons, 
was first converted to the true faith. 
And in acknowledgment thereof, he gave 
to him, as he received him from the font, 
the Isle of Wight ; and that he might con- 
vert it to the religion of Christ, he sent 
unto him Eoppa the priest, to preach it. 
Nevertheless h e could not then convert it. " 

The cross and the sword, in the old 
days, were constant companions ; and at 
length, in 686, the warrior succeeded in 
placing the priest — who blessed his arms 
and prayed for the success of the battle 
— in ecclesiastical superiority over the 
Wight. Ceadwalla, king of the West 
Saxons, aided by Mul his brother, 
*' praiseworthy and gracious, terrible in 
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power, aud excellent in person, beloved 
by all, and of a wide-spread fame," sub- 
dued the island, and " caused it to be 
converted to the faith." — Henry ofEwn- 
tingdon. This noUtble event is duly^ re- 
corded by Bede, and in such simple lan- 
guage, that the reader will probably not 
be indisposed to have the old eoclesiast's 
own words placed before him : — 

" After that Ceadwalla had conquered 
the kingdom of the (ievissi, he 
A.D. also subdued the Isle of Wight, 
686. which up t6 that time had been 
abandoned to idol- worship ; and 
he sought to exterminate the natives by 
a terrible slaughter, and in their place 
to establish his own followers. And he 
bound himself by a vow, although not 
then r^enerated in Christ, that if he 
gained the island, a fourth part thereof, 
and of the spoil, he would dedicate to 
God. This vow he fulfilled by bestow- 
ing it, for God's service, upon Wilfrid 
the bishop, who was present witji him. 
Now, the measurement of the said island, 
according to the English standard, being 
twelve hundred families, there was given 
unto the bishop the land of three hun- 
dred funilies ; and the portion which he 
thus received he intrusted to the care of 
a certain one of his clergy — Bemuin, his 
sister's son; and he gave him a priest 
named Hildila, that he might preach 
the word, and administer the waters of 
life to those who should desire salvation. 

** Now I think it should not be passed 
over in silence that, amongst the first- 
fruits of those who were saved in that 
island by belief, were two princely 
youths, the brothers of Arvald, king of 
the island, who were crowned with the 
special grace of God ; inasmuch as when 
the island was menaced by the enemy, 
they took to flight, and crossed over into 
the next province of the Juti, and being 
conveyed to a place which is called Ad 
Lapidem (Stone, or Stoneham), where it 
was thought they might be hidden from 
the search of the victorious monarch, 
were foully betrayed, and doomed by 



him to death. Whereupon a certain 
abbot and priest, named Gyniberct, who 
governed a monastery not &r distant, at 
a place which is called ffreutford, that 
is, Reedford (Bedbridge), went to the 
king, who was then concealed in. that 
neighbourhood, that he might be healed 
of wounds received while fighting in the 
Isle of Wight, and besought of him, that 
if it needs must be that the young princes 
should die, at least he might first be suf- 
fered to administer to them the sacra- 
ments of the Christian religion. To this 
the king consented ; and the priest hav- 
ing taught them the word of truth, and 
washed them in the waters of salvation, 
rendered them sure of admission into the 
kingdom of heaven. And so, when the 
doomsman, appeared, they gladly en- 
dured a temporal death, not doubting 
that thereby they would pass to the eter- 
nal life of the soul. Thus it was, that 
after all the provinces of Britain had 
accepted Christianity, the Isle of Wight 
also received it, though, on account of 
the heaviness of foreign domination, no 
one was appointed to the ministry there- 
of, nor to the bishop's seat, until Bani- 
hel, now bishop of the East Saxons." — 
Bede, Ecc. History, iv. 16. 

The island became the seat of the 
bishopric alluded to by Bede, about 
A.D. 730, when Daniel, bishop of Win- 
chester, obtained its jurisdiction ; and it 
has ever since remained a portion of that 
wealthy see. To Winchester, in 826, 
Egbert, king of Wessex, granted, by a 
charter still extant, a portion of the 
lands of *'Cawelburne," or Calbourne, 
which remained for many years in its pos- 
session. — HiUier. 

Another gap in the island history now 
confronts us, which we can only fill up 
from the conjectures suggested by an 
examination of the Saxon antiquities of 
the island. These are remarkably nume- 
rous, and point to the existence among 
our Saxon forefathers of a very high 
degree of luxury. 

The principal tumuli or barrows, iden« 
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tified as Saxon in their ongin, are to be 
fonnd on Arreton and Chessel Downs, 
and haye been examined with great care, 
on different occasions, by competent 
authorities. The first recorded dis- 
covery of Anf^lo-Saxon remains occurred 
in the month of April 1815, and from 
that date to the present, the discoveries 
have been numerous, and their results 
considerable. Belies have been obtained 
which indicate, with remarkable force, the 
gradual progress of the Saxon islanders 
from barbarity to civilization. The bone 
combs, iron buckles, rude spears, and 
coarse urns of the early race, contrast 
very vividly with the gold fibulsB and 
armlets, the polished weapons and artistic 
ornaments of their descendants. Among 
these strange memorials of the fathers of 
modem England are beads, finger-rings, 
buckles, childish toys, and armlets — 
swords, spears, and knives — ^hair-pins, 
ear-rings, and needles — arrow heads, 
bowls, buckets, and pails; and the 
curious observer, by spending an hour or 
two at either of the island museums, 
where many of these relics are preserved, 
will gather a more distinct idea of the 
manners and customs, the mode of life, 
and even the character of the Anglo- 
Saxons, than from long and patient 
perusal of volumes of studied descrip- 
tion. 

There is, indeed, sufficient evidence 
that the isknders had attained to a very 
considerable degree of refinement. They 
had learned the manufacture of glass, and 
the construction of stone edifices. Some- 
thing, too, of workmanship in metals 
must have been generally luiown. The 
articles of domestic adornment, discovered 
by various explorers in their researches 
into the tumuli, so numerous on the 
island, are often distinguished by their 
elegance of design and superiority of 
workmanship. The wealthier Saxons 
appear to have delighted in the decora- 
tion of their persons ; they girded their 
tunics round the waist by a belt which 
probably held their swords or knives, 



and which was gaily adorned wit^ bncklei 
of bronze or silver. They fiutened their 
cloaks at the neck with bronze-gilt fibuln^ 
or clasps of precious metal, sometimes 
enriched with ruby-coloured glass. 
Globelets of crystal of great value they 
suspended round the neck. Their fingers 
sparkled with rings of gold, and gems 
set with no common skilL The females 
had their beads of glass and amber, their 
bronze pins, their ' spindle balls.' The 
Saxon boy and girl played with their 
rattles, and strung their perforated cards 
together, like the children of a later race. 
In many of his domestic articles the 
Saxon displayed a refined taste, absent, 
X)erhaps, from our modem households. 
His bronze bowls, his wine cups, his 
funeral urns were characterized by a 
graceful simplicity of design. And when 
he committed to the earth the bones of 
his friends or neighbours, the sepulture 
was marked by a decency, we might 
almost say a splendour, which of itself 
would be a sufficient proof that the Saxon 
dwellers in the Isle of Wight were ac- 
quainted with many of the arts and 
customs of civilized life. 

The Danes appear to have first planted 
their ominous standards in the island in 
the year 897, when '' there came six ships 

and did there serious harm Then 

King Alfred commanded nine of the new 
ships (long galleys, which he had built 
to compete with the swifb, narrow esks, 
or war ships, of the Danes) to go thither, 
and they obstructed their passage from 
the port towards the outer sea. Then 
went the Danes with three of their ships 
out against them, and three lay in the 
upper part of the port in the dry, for the 
men were gone ashore. But the Saxons 
took two of the three ships at the outer 
part of the haven, and slew the men, and 
the other ship escaped ; but in that also 
all the crew were slain except five, who 
got away because the other ships were 
aground. The Saxon vessels were also 
aground very disad van tageously; three la^ 
ashore on that side of the deep where la^ 
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ihe Danish ships, and all the rest upon 
the opposite bank, so that none oonld 
reach the other. Bat when the water had 
ebbed many furlongs from the ships, the 
Banes crossed firom their three ships to 
the three which were left by the tide on 
their side, and then they fought against 
them." Of Saxons there fell in the 
struggle 72 ; of Danes, 120. And when 
the flood- tide rose, it reached the Danish 
ships before those of the Angles, and so 
they rowed out to sea, but "were so 
injured that they could not row round 
the Sussex land, where the sea cast two 
of them on shore." — Saxon Chronide. 
And the crews were brought before King 
Alfired at Winchester, and by his decree 
most righteously were hanged. 

About 998 the Danes again Tisited the 
Isle of Wight, and the chronicler records 
that whenever they occupied it, "they 
obtained supplies from the South Saxons 
and the counly of Southampton." — 
Florence of Worcester, In 1001 they 
ravaged the unfortunate island with 
even more than their ordinary ferocity. 
" They roved about even as they pleased, 
and nothing could withstand them, nor 
durst any fleet by s^ oppose them, nor 
land forces either, howsoever faa into 
the land they penetrated. Then was it 
in every way a grievous time, inasmuch 
as they never rested from their evil 
doings." — Saxon Chronide. " There- 
fore," says Florence of Worcester, "no 
slight grief affected the king, and a sad- 
ness, not to be described, the people." 
In this incursion the Danes destroyed a 
town which the Saxon Chronicle calls 
Waltham, — supposed by some authori- 
ties, though on slight grounds, to have 
occupied the site of the modem Werrow, 
near Thorley, — and many " cotlifs," or 
villages. Then a treaty was entered 
into with them ; a certain ransom was 
paid, and a temporary p^ace prevailed. 

Prevailed, however, for five years only. 
In 1006 they once more more plundered 
the ill-fated island, and again in 1009. 
In, 1013 they obtained, under Sweyn, 



such an ascendency in southern England 
that Bthelred the Unready, the unfor- 
tunate king of the Saxons, was compelled 
to fly, sfind " at midwinter " betook him- 
self "into Wiht-lapd," where he re- 
mained during the winter months, de- 
parting in the spring of lOU to the court 
of Richard, Duke of Normandy. 

Sweyn was succeeded on the English 
throne by the sagacious Onut, who ap- 
pears to have visited the island in 1022 
— the last occasion on which it trembled 
before " the Eaven " of the Norsemen. 
The Saxon Chronicle, indeed, records 
that, in 1048 " Sandwich and the Isle 
of Wig^t were ravaged, and the chief 
men that were there were slain ; " but we 
opine that this passage refers to an in- 
cursion made by the great Earl Godwin, 
or his son Harold, in revenge for the 
maltreatment they had received at the 
hands of Edward the Confessor and his 
Norman favourites. The Danes have 
I^fb no trace of their frequent occupancy 
of the island, unless we except a small in- 
trench ment on the elevation called Castle 
Hill, near the Longstone, in the parish 
of Mottistone. 

In the struggle between Earl Godwin 
and the Norman court, which clouded 
the later years of Edward the Confessor's 
reign, the Isle of Wight, from its posi- 
tion, naturally became a favourite ren- 
dezvous of the powerful Saxon chief. 
There he obtained provisions, sheltered 
his ships, and re-inforced his crews. He 
probably visited it in 1050, when he was 
at Bosham with his ships. In 1052, 
with his sons, Sweyn and Harold, be 
landed there, and according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, "did not much evil except 
that they seized provisions; but they 
drew unto them all the land-folk by the 
sea-coast, and also up the country." 
Another version, it is true, paints their 
proceedings in blacker colours. 

In 1066, "on the 8th of the Kalends 
of May, there was such a token seen in 
the heavens as no man ever befor^ s^w. 
Some men said that it was the stat 
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Comela, which others call the hairy star, 
and it shone seven nights. And soon 
after came Tostig the earl (the yictorions 
brother of King Harold), from beyond 
sea into the Isle of Wight, with as large 
a fleet as he ooald draw together ; and 
there they yielded him money as well as 
food." And during "the summer and 
harvest" of the same year, King Harold 



gathered together his fleet in the secure 
waters of the Solent, and went- himself 
into the Wight, keeping his royal state, 
it may be, in the Keep of Oarisbrooke. 
This was the prelude to that decisive 
battle of Hastings, which has exercised 
so remarkable an influence, not alone 
upon the fortunes of England, but the 
destinies of the world. 



SECTION lY.-COlTDITIOK OF THE ISLAND AT THE PEBIOD OF THE 

NOBMAN CONQUEST. 



From the curious but valuable com- 
pilation, known as the Domesday Book, 
made by order of William the Con- 
queror, we may gather some interesting 
facts in illustration of the condition of 
the Isle of Wight, at the epoch of its 
occupation by the Normans. It is true 
that the Domesday Book was not com- 
piled until 1086, but there is no reason 
to believe that any material changes were 
made in the general arrangei£ents of the 
island by the Conquest, which there 
a£fected only the landed proprietary. 
Apparently the island passed into the 
hands of the stranger without let or 
hindrance, and it may well be that 
the spirit of its inhabitants had been 
completely broken by the long tyranny 
of the Danish sea-chiefis. Probably 
they submitted to the Norman invaders 
with instant readiness; at all events, 
they could not have been in a position 
to withstand them with the scantiest 
prospect of success. 

At the date of the Norman conquest, 
the Isle of Wight then possessed a po- 
pulation of between 6000 and 7000. 
The Domesday Book thus rei^isters the 
number of villeins, borderers, and serfs 
employed upon the lands of the different 
proprietors : — 

On the Cbown Lakda were 198 villeins, 191 

borderers, and 143 serfk 
On William FitzStus's lands were 86 vIL- 

leins, 56 borderers, and 24 serfs. 
On William Fitz-Azor's lands were 16 vil- 

leina^ 75 bordereiv, and 16 serfik 



On GozELiN Fitz-Azob's lands were SO vil- 
leins, 44 borderers, and 18 serfii 

On lands belonging to the Chapbl of St. 
Nicholas (in Oarisbrooke Castle) was 1 
borderer. 

On lands belonging to the Abbbt of St. Mabt 
of Liax in Normandy were 5 villeins. 

On lands belonging to the Abbet of St. Makt 
of Wilton were 7 villeins and 12 bor- 
derers. 

On lands belonging to the Seb of Wor- 
GHESTER were 80 villeins, 88 borderers, and 
23 serfiB. 

On lands belonging to the Kino's Theons (or 
immediate^ retainers of the Crown) were 
83 villeins, 47 borderers, and 11 serfii. 

Total, 865 villeins, 464 borderers, and 2S4 
serfs; in all, 1053 souls. 

Allowing, therefore, for armed re- 
tainers of the feudal chiefs, the garri- 
son of Carisbrooke, women, and children, 
the population of the island may fairly 
be estimated as between 6000 and 7000, 
or, in fact, at about the same number 
as when, three centuries before, it was 
converted to Christianity. 

The Domesday Book also records, aa 
existing in the island, nine churches, 
three parochial — Calboume,Carisbrooke, 
and Sbalfleet ; and six, bestowed by 
William Fitz-Osbert upon the Abbey 
of Lire, Arreton, Freshwater, Godshill, 
Newchurch, and Niton. 

A toll existed at Boweombe : there was 
a bake-house, belonging to Count Wil- 
liam, at Chiverton (Cevredone), and a 
fishery, in connection with the mansion 
— piscaria ad avZam — at Periton (Fresti* 
tone). 
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No less than thirty-three mills are 
spoken of ; two at Avington, one at Al- 
verston, two at Sandford and Week, five 
at Shide, two at Sbeat, one at Wroxall, 
four at Whitfield, one at Shalcombe, one 
at Ford, one at Horringford, one at 
Brooke, one at Kingston, two at Bow- 
combe, two at Oalboume, one at Gat- 
combe, one at Westover, one at Woolver- 
ton, three at Whitfield, one at Yaver- 
land, and one at Shorwell. 

Three saUems are mentioned: at Whit- 
field, Bowcombe, and Watching wood ; 
nine woods, feeding thirty-seven hogs, 
at Shalfleet, Wroxall, Bowcombe, Hel- 
deUe, Watchingwell, Periton, Selins, Bra- 
ding, and Shalcombe; six woods or 



ti 



copses "furnishing wood for making 
fences," at Lemerston, Shorwell, Shide, 
Calboame, Gatcombe, and Chiverton ; 
and three small woods, free from pan- 
nage, at Sandford and Week, Hardley 
and Lepene. 

There was a park, supposed to be the 
first in England, at Watchingwell.— <Sir 
R. Worsley. 

From these particulars the reader may 
gather some idea of the condition of the 
Isle of Wight, when it first passed into 
the hands of William of Normandy's 
knights ; and the contrast between tiie 
past and the present, in this instance as 
in all others, cannot fail to prove as in- 
structive as it is interesting. 



SECTION v.— THE LORDS OF THE ISJiAND, FROM WILLIAM FITZ- 
OSBERT TO ISABELLA BE FORTIBUS. 



WILIilAH ITITZ-OSBEBT. 

The Isle of Wight, after the conquest 

of England by William the Nor- 

A.D. man, fell to the share of his kins- 

1066. man and chief councillor, William 

FlTZ-OSBBRT, or FiTZ-OSBORNB, 

of whom an old chronicler speaks, as "a 
man of vast influence, note-worthy for 
his intellectual powers, as well as per- 
sonal strength" {OuU. Qemett. Hist. Nor- 
jtianTi.), and whom the conqueror, from 
his boyhood, " had loved and favoured 
beyond all other Norman barons." — CfuU. 
Pictaviensis. Of the spoils of unhappy 
England, indeed, his share was such as 
to indicate the esteem in which he was 
regarded by his sovereign. He was 
created Count of Hereford, Seneschal 
and Marshal both of Normandy and 
England, Chief Justiciary of the north of 
England, Governor of the castles of York 
and Winchester; and, finally, the Isle 
of Wight was bestowed upon him "for 
his own use and profit." These favours, 
indeed, his courage and prudence merited, 
and were but a just recompence of his 
important services; for "by his advice 
William was encouraged to invade Eng- 



land, and by his valour was assisted 
to preserve it." — William of Malmes- 
hury. Not but what, at times, his 
wrathful sovereign could hold him in 
disfavour; on one occasion when, as 
steward of the household, he served the 
Norman duke " with the flesh of a cmne 
scarcely half-roasted, William was so 
highly exasperated, that he lifted up his 
fist and would have struck him, had not 
Eudo, appointed dapifer (or napkin- 
bearer), immediately warded off the. 
blow. " — Warner. 

He divided the Isle of Wight among 
his principal followers — the Fitz-Azors 
and Fitz-Sturs — ^reserving some of the 
richest manors for his own behoof, and 
bestowing others upon the Benedictine 
Abbey of Lire (in the diocese of Evreux, 
in Normandy), which he had founded, 
and which he liberally supported. With 
six of the island-churches he endowed this 
priory. He strengthened and, perhaps, 
enlarged the castle, and founded and en- 
dowed the priory of Carisbrooke, confer- 
ring the latter upon the monks of Lire. 
He appears to have exercised an absolute 
supremacy in the island, and to have 
dispossessed without remorse all the 
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Saxon landholders, bat those who, as 
the king's thegns, had held their feofs 
directly from the crown. 

The history of the great Norman's 
chequered career has no relation with 
that of the Isle of Wight, and we shall 
content ourselves, therefore, with record- 
ing his death on Septuagesima Sunday, 
1070, in a skirmish at Gassels, in Flan- 
ders. 

He was twice married. By his first 
wife, Adeliza, daughter of Roger de 
Toeni, standard-bearer at Hastings, he 
had three sons, — ^William, who suc- 
ceeded to his estates in Normandy — 
Ralph, who became a monk in the Abbey 
of Cormeilles, which Fitz-Osbert had also 
founded — and Roger, sumamed De Bre- 
teuil, or Bretteyille, who became Count 
of Hereford, and second Lord of the Isle 
of Wight. He had also a daughter, 
Adeliza. 

His second wife was Richildis, daughter 
of Reginald, Count of Hainault, and to 
his passionate love for this lady his death 
is attributed by the ancient annalists. 
" For a long time had Flanders been dis- 
turbed by intestine commotions. This 
could not Fitz-Osbert, who was much 
enamoured of Richildis, endure ; but he 
entered Flanders with a body of troops, 
and being warmly welcomed by those he 
came to protect,after some days had passed 
he rode hastily from castle to castle, ^ith 
but a few attendants. Then Friso, being 
aware of this imprudence, decoyed him 
into an ambuscade, and slew him — fight- 
ing bravely but in vain — together with 
his step-son, Ernulph." — WiUiam of 
Maimeihury, 

ROOEB DE BRBTEUIIi. 

The sole circumstance that connects 
Roger de Breteuil, so named from 
A.D. the place of his birth, with the 
1070. Isle of Wight, is an entry in 
Domesday Book to the effect that 
Raynauld, son of Croc, held a portion of 
the lands of Wilmingham, which Count 
Roger had given to his father. 



In 1075 Count Roger incurred th« 
wrath of the Conqueror, and broke out 
into a rash revolt, which ended wofrdly 
for him and his race. The circumstanoea 
are so graphically detailed by the chro- 
niclers, and so vividly illustrate the 
peculiar manners and customs of the 
time, that the reader may not be dis- 
pleased to have them placed before him 
at greater length than their slight con- 
nection with the island history of itself 
would warrant. 

As guardian of his youngest sister, 
Emma, whose dowry he had undertaken 
to provide, Roger de Breteuil contracted 
for her a marriage with a potent noble of 
Bretagne, one Raulf de Gael, created by 
the Conqueror Count of Norfolk. But 
King William fearing, perhaps, that the 
intimate alliance of two nobles of such 
vast power and haughty spirit might be 
fatal to the peace of the realm, or for 
some other weighty reason, sent over 
from Normandy expressly to forbid the 
nuptials. The proud counts, however, 
thought fit to despise their monarch's 
prohibition, and the marriage was cele- 
brated at Norwich, the chief city of De 
Gael's earldom, where — 

<' Wm held that bride-ala 
The aouroe of man's b«Ie," 

8<uion Chronid*— 

a nuptial feast fatal to all who attended 
it. There came to it many bishops, 
abbots, and barons, and many stalwart 
warriors. There were Normans, and 
Saxons allied by marriage to those Nor- 
mans, and Welshmen, the good friends 
of CouDt Roger of Hereford and Count 
Waltheof, who ruled the fair earldoms 
of Huntingdon, Northampton, and 
Northumberland. And the tapers shone 
merrily on the knightly throng, and the 
red wine glowed brightly in the golden 
goblets. And lo, the heart was opened, 
and the tongue loosened, and out spake 
Count Roger in fierce denunciation of 
the tyranny of King William in seeking 
to prohibit his sister's alliance. It was 
an affront, he cried, to the memory of 
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his fkther, who bad won for the bastard 
tiis kingdom. — William of MaLmesbwry. 

Then out spake the Saxons, who, 
indeed^ had received fax deeper injuries, 
and on all sides arose fierce expressions 
of wrath : ** They began unanimously, 
and with loud cries, to plot the betrayiJ 
of their king.** 

Said a Norman : '' He is a bastard, 
and hath no right to a crown.'* 

"He poisoned Oonan, our gallant 
Breton count,** muttered a Breton. 

" He hath rashly invaded the noble 
realm of England, '* cried a Saxon ; * * hath 
uigustly slain the true heirs thereof, or 
cruelly forced them into exile." 

** And those who aided him,** was the 
reproach of others, "and throagh whose 
valour he is raised higher than all his 
race, he hath treated with cold ingra- 
titude. To us, victors and wounded, he 
gave but sterile fields, and these he has 
taken away, or diminished, at the dic- 
tates of his avarice.'* So they protested 
solemnly that he was abhorred by all 
men, and that many would rejoice were 
he but to perish. 

Whereupon Count Roger spake boldly 
unto the powerful Count Waltheof: 
" Brave Saxon," said he, " now is the 
much longed-for hour for thy revenge. 
Do thou unite with us, and we will 
establish the English monarchy even as 
it was in the days of Edward. One of 
us shall be king, and the other two shall 
be his generals, and we will govern all. 
William assuredly will not return here, 
seeing that in Normandy he hath enough, 
upon his hands. Unite then with us, 
Saxon Earl, and do that which is good 
for thee, and thy family, and thy fEtther- 
land, down-trodden under foot." 

And these words were hailed with a 
mighty shout of applause, and Normans 
and Saxons sware to aid each other, and 
to overthrow King William. 

But this conspiracy was crushed be- 
fore it was fairly afoot, by the energy 
and vigour of Lanfranc the primate, 
Odo of Bayeux, and William de War- 



renne. Levying a numeroas army, they 
attacked De Gael's forces at a place 
called Vagadwne, and completely de- 
feated them — cutting off, it is said, the 
right foot of every prisoner they captured. 
In the west, the king's troops also de- 
feated the army of Count Roger, and he 
himself was taken prisoner. 

Then King William hastily returned 
to England, and held a court at West- 
minster, where the Count of Hereford 
appeared, and was unable to deny his 
treason. Therefore, in accordanoe with 
the Norman laws, he was condemned to 
lose his* hereditary estates, and to be 
imprisoned for life in one of tbe royal 
prisons. But still haughty was the 
spirit, and unconquerable the pride of 
Count Roger, and in his dungeon he 
derided the king, and by his contumacy 
implacably offended him ; for once upon 
a time, at Easter tide. King William, 
desirous, it may be, of soothing tbe 
haughty baron, sent unto him a complete 
suit of costly stuffs. Straightway Count 
Roger ordered his attendants to kindle a 
great fire before him, and into the flames 
he cast the royal gifts, — a silken tunic, 
and a mantle, and a short cloak made of 
precious furs. When the king heard 
thereof, he was justly angered, and 
swore, " Very proud is he who hath done 
me this dishonour, and by the splendour 
of God out of my prison while I live he 
shall not go 1 " And the oath was 
kept. 

Count Roger died in 1086, and the 
vast estates of the Fitz-Osberts, and 
their sovereign rights in the Isle of 
Wight, were resumed by the crown. 

On one occasion only did the Con- 
queror visit his island-fortress, 
and that was in an hour of peril a.d. 
which vividly brought out the 1065. 
manly qualities of his kingly 
mind. His half-brother, Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux, half- warrior half-priest, who 
had received from King William the 
province of Kent, and fat estates and 
manifold honours, collected during the 
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Conqueror's absence in Normandy a 
large and powerful following in the Isle 
of Wight, with the view of going forth 
into Italy and intriguing for the Pope- 
dom. 

The king, apprised of his brother's 
ambitious design, suddenly returned, 
and summoned to Oarisbrooke Castle 
his knights and men-at-arms, and other 
vassals. 

They met in the Royal Hall {regalia 
aula), by the shifting lights of a hundred 
torches, which wavered and flickered 
merrily enough upon the glittering ar- 
mour of the knightly throng. William, 
with moody brow and angry eye, sate in 
stern silence upon the dais; and when 
the murmur of voices was hushed, he 
recounted, one by one, the oflFences which 
Odo had done against him : — 

*' Excellent peers," he cried, if we may 
believe the old historian, "I beseech 
you hearken to my words, and give me 
your counsel. At my sailing into Nor- 
mandy I -commended England to the 
government of Odo, my brother, the 
bishop. In Normandy my foreign foes 
have risen up against me, — yea, and in- 
ward friends, I may say, have invaded 
me ; for Robert my son, and other young 
lurds whom I have brought up, and 
given arms, have rebelled, unto whom 
my false clients, and other bordering 
enemies, have given their assistance. 
But they have not prospered, God (whose 
servant I am) even defending me; 
neither have they gotten anything of 
mine besides iron in their wounds. They 
of Anjou prepared against me whom, 
with the fear only of war, I have pacified. 
These businesses, you know, have drawn 
me into Normandy, where I have stayed 
long, and employed my painful endea- 
vours on public behoofs. But, in the 
meantime, my brother hath greatly 
oppressed England, spoiling the Church 
of lands and rents; hath made it 
naked of ornaments given by our prede- 
cessors, and hath seduced my knights, 
with purpose to train them over the 



Alps, who ought to defend the land 
against the invasion of the Banes, Irish, 
and other enemies overstrong for me ; 
but my greatest dolour is for the Church 
of God, which he hath afflicted, and unto 
which the Christian kings that reigned 
before me have given many gifts, and 
with their loves honoured ; for which 
now (as we believe), they rest, rejoicing 
with a happy retribution in a pleasant 
state. But my brother, to whom I com- 
mitted the whole kingdom, violently 
plucketh away their goods, cruelly grind- 
eth the poor, and with a vain hope steal- 
eth away my knights from me, and by 
oppression hath exasperated the whole 
land with unjust taxations. Consider 
thereof, most noble lords, and give me 
(I pray you) your advice what is herein 
to be done." — Speed, Book ix. 

But Odo was a prelate, and sa<a:ed — a 
noble wealthy and powerful, and not 
over-slow in his punishment of an enemy. 
What marvel, then, that out of all that 
knightly gathering not one dared raise 
his voice against him ] 

" Seize him ! " shouted the Conqueror, 
as if resolved to construe their silence 
into an acknowledgment of his brother's 
offences, — "seize him, and let him be 
closely guarded." 

But not a knight laid his finger upon 
the prince of the Church. AH stood 
mute and aghast at the king's wrath. 
With instant decision, he sprang from his 
seat, strode through his astonished follow- 
ers, and grasped his brother's robes. 

Whereupon Odo exclaimed, "I am 
a priest and a servant of the Lord ! 
None but the Pope has the right to judge 



me. 



t» 



The monarch, prepared for the crafty 
excuse, replied, " I do not punish thee 
as a priest, J)ut as my own vassal, and a 
noble whom I myself have made." 

And Odo was surrounded by armed 
men, and borne from his sovereign's 
presence; and in due time he was de- 
spatched across the seas to wear out 
many years in a Norman fortress. 
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Great spoil fell into William's hands. 
" Heaira of yellow metal did move admi- 
ration in the beholders, and many of his 
bags were taken up out of the bottom of 
a river (the Medina 1), where they were 
hidden, full of gold groimd into powder." 
— Speed, 

BlOHABD DB BbDYEBS I. 

There Hved in these times a potent 
knight, BiCHARB db Bedybbs, 
A.D. de Riviers, or de Ripariia, so 
1101-3. named from Biviers, near Ore- 
uiUi, in Normandy, who safely 
sided with King Henry I. in his con- 
test with his brother Duke Bobert, 
and whose loyalty so won that monarch's 
favour, that, in addition to the honours 
and estates which had descended to him 
from Count Baldwin, his father, he cre- 
ated him Count of Devon, with a yearly 
pension of one-third the revenue of the 
county, and bestowed upon him the town 
of Tiverton, the honour of Plympton, the 
manor of Christ Church, and finally, the 

LOBDSHIP OF THE ISLB OF WlQHT. 

He enjoyed his honours until his death 
in 1107. By his wife Adeliza, daughter 
of William Fitz-Osbert, he left issue, and 
his son, Baldwin de Bedvers, succeeded 
to his power and titles. 

Baldwin db Bbdyebs I. 

CovBT Baldwin, fourth Lord of the 
Island, was a true type of the 
A.D. true Norman Baron: restless, 
1107. gallant, impatient of control, but 
a pious son of the Church, ever 
ready by the gift of a fat acre to deserve 
its blessings. He lived and reigned in 
the Isle of Wight, and probably in such 
state as romancists and poets have loved 
to paint, weaving their thick fancies 
upon the scanty details afforded by the 
ancient chroniclers. He founded Qaa/rr 
Abbey,* a monastery of the Cistercian 

* Quarr^ from QuarrariU, in allusion to the 
quarries in its vicinity, which had been work- 
ed as early as the preceding reig^i* and were 
perhaps not unknown to the Romans. 



order, choosing for it a delectable site in 
an ample meadow-land, bordered by a 
thick wood, and opening out upon the 
blue waters of the Solent. There he 
placed a colony of monks brought over 
from Savigni, in Normandy, and he 
liberally endowed the monastery he had 
founded (a.d. 1135). Upon the town of 
Eremuth or Tarmouthf situated at the 
mouth of the Yar, he conferred a char- 
ter — ^thus creating the first municipality 
in the Isle of Wight. 

Count Baldwin espoused the cause of 
the Empress Maude, in her struggle with 
Stephen for the English crown, and suf- 
fering a severe defeat in the fens of Ely, 
betook himself with great haste (a.d. 
1139-40) to his island fastness. He 
greatly strengthened and enlarged Caris- 
brooke Castle, and invented, we are told, 
many new and surprising engines of war 
for its defence. But this did not avail 
him against the superior military skill 
and strength of Stephen, who drove hira 
from the island, and confiscated all his 
possessions, Nor were they restored 
to him until 1153, when peace was made 
between Stephen and Henry Flantagenet. 
Then the Count returned from Normandy 
to his Castle of Carisbrooke, and there 
abode in the tranquil enjoyment of his 
almost regal powers, until his death in 
1155. 

His wife, Adeliza, bore him three 
sons — Bichard, William, and Henry — 
and a daughter, named Adewisia, or 
Hadewisa, who is recorded to have pos- 
sessed lands in the island. Baldwin, hia 
Countess, and his son Henry were buried 
at Quarr Abbey. 

BiCHABD DB BeDYEBS II. 

The fifth Lord of the Island, and third 
Count of Devon, was Biohabd db 
Bbdyers, eldest son of Count Bald- A. d. 
win, who married Dionysia, 1156. 
daughter of Count Beginald of 
Cornwall ; begat two sons, Baldwin and 
Bichard ; followed his father's excellent 
example in enriching the Abbey of St. 
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' Mary of Qaarr; and bestowed a charter 
upon the rapidly rising town of New- 
port. 

He died in 1161, at Oenomanes, in 
France, leaving a son, Baldwin, still a 
minor. 

And here we pause to enumerate, very 
briefly, some of the privileges of the 
Lords of the Island. They themselves 
held their estates and bonours from the 
crown, and owed it military service, 
being bound in escuage at fifteen knights' 
fees and a half (about 4700 acres). They 
alone possessed dominion in the island. 
Their tenants could not be taxed by the 
crown, but held their lands of the castle, 
or, as it was sometimes termed, the 
honour of Carisbrooke. When the lord's 
eldest son was admitted to the order of 
knighthood, or when his daughters were 
married, they were bound to defray the 
attendant expenses. K the castle were 
besieged, his tenants were bound to de- 
fend it, at their own cost, for forty days. 
When he visited the island, they were 
required to receive him ; when he left it, 
to attend him to the place of embarka- 
tion. All minors were placed under his 
guardianship. He had the return of the 
king's writs, appointed his own constable 
and bailiffs, and was coroner within the 
island. For his pleasaunce, he hada chase 
in the forest of Farkhurst, and &ee 
warren over the lands lying east of the 
Medina. All wrecks on the coast, all 
waifs and strays, were his ; and the tolls 
of the fairs and market at Newport and 
Yarmouth. Finally, he had his own 
judicial tribunal in the KnigMen Court, 
or Cov/rt of Knights, established by 
William Fitz-Osbert, and continued until 
a comparatively recent period, where he 
and his knights presided, and adjudi- 
cated on all insular claims without let or 
hindrance from superior authorities.— 
Worsley, 

Baldwin db Rbdvbrs II. 

The second Count Baldwin, sixth 
Lord of the Wight, who had married 



Avicia, daughter of Ealph de Dol, died, 
without issue, one year after the 
death of his father, and was bu- A.D. 
ried at Christ Church. — Lam- 1162. 
downe MSS. 40, art. iv. 

BlOHARD DB BbDTBBS III. 

Of this Count Biohard db Rbdybks, 
the historian of the Wight has 
nothing to record, save that he a.d. 
first assumed the Be Bedvers' coat 1163. 
of arms, or^ a lion rampant, 
azure. He died without issue, and waa 
buried at Mantzbourg, in Normandy. 

William db Ybrnon. 

One of the most illustrious of the 
Lords of this Island was Wil- 
liam, sumamed Bb Ybrnon, a.d. 
from a town in the Cotentin, 1184. 
where he was bom, or, according 
to some authorities, educated. He was 
the second son of the first Baldwin, 
Count of Devon and Lord of the Wight, 
and succeeded to the dignities and estates 
of the De Bedvera, in default of male 
issue to his nephew Bichard. 

A gallant baron was William de Yer- 
non, and loyal to his king, the famous 
Coeur de Lion. At whose second coro- 
nation, celebrated on his return from his 
Austrian prison (a.d. 1194), Count Wil- 
liam was one of the four barons who 
supported the silken canopy over the 
royal head. 

As a firm adherent to King Bichard 
he was necessarily an object of suspicion 
and hatred to the crafty John. In the 
first year of hU reign, therefore, the 
Count — fearing confiscation of his estates 
— made over to Hubert de Burgh, the 
Grand Justiciary of England (who had 
wedded his daughter Joanna), the Lord- 
ship of the Island and the manor of 
Christ Church. This, however, was but 
a nominal surrender; and on the death 
of Hubert de Burgh, in 1206, De Yer- 
non obtained the restitution of his hon- 
ours on payment to the crown of the 
enormous fine of 500 marks, and placing 
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his grandson as a hostage in the king's 
hands. 

" Be Yemon was one of the great barons 
who wrested from the reluctant monarch 
that famous title-deed of English free- 
dom, Ma^iMi, Chartaj* — animated, per- 
haps, by personal animosity as much as 
by public spirit. 

He chiefly resided, it is believed, in 
his Castle of Oarisbrooke, which had 
undergone many changes since the days 
of Fitz-Osbert. Here he exercised, we 
may well suppose, the splendid hospi- 
tality of a feudal chieftain, and gathered 
about him his knights and vassals to hold 
high revel or enjoy the vigorous pleasures 
of the chase. The squire, under his 
regal roof, m^y have learned those prin- 
ciples of chivalry which made the civi- 
lization of the feudal times; and have 
practised those athletic exercises which 
strengthen the frame and sharpen the 
intellect. Here the page may have 
waited on the lady of the island, have 
whispered love to her maids of honour, 
or at the banquet ministered to the ser- 
vice of his lord. 

The firettad wall, 
B«n«ath iha abade of atotely bannanl, 
Waa along with abinins cuiraaB, aword, and ahield : 
Li(ht-footed damaela mored with gentle graoea 
Round the wide hall, and ahowed their happy facea. 

KtaU. 

William de Yemon imitated his pre- 
decessors in liberal donations to the 
Abbey of Quarr, within whose stately 
walls he raised a mausoleum for his 
£ftther and himself at a cost of £300, or 
nearly £6000, computed at the present 
value of money. He died on the 14th 
September 1216, and was therein inter- 
red. His son Baldwin— the third De 
Bedvers of that name — ^had "passed 
away " a few days before him (1 Septem- 

* After signing this charter. King John 
fled to the sea -shore, and it has generally 
been asserted that he retired to the Isle of 
Wight But the king's Itinerary, or journey 
>volc (edited by Mr. Hardy), conclusively 
shows that the statement is erroneous. 



ber), and his titles, honours, and estates, 
therefore, devolved upon his grandson, 

Baldwin db Redvbbs IY. 

This Baldwin, the son of Baldwin de 
B«dvers and Margaret Fitzgerald, 
had been placed, as we have shown, A. d. 
in the hands of King John as a 1216. 
hostage for his grandfather's fide- 
lity. On the death of his kinsman, being 
still a minor, the king placed him as a 
ward in the care of the notorious fulk de 
Breaut6, whom his mother had been 
compelled by the king to marry — ^an 
unnatural union which excited the dis- 
gust of all thinking men. Thus, "this 
high-minded lady," says one, "became 
the wife of a murtherous traitor. The 
noble was linked to the ignoble; the 
pious to the blasphemous ; the beautiful 
— against her will indeed, and constrained 
by the tyrant John — ^to the base. So 
that of this marriage, a certain poet has 
sang with sufficient elegance : — 

* By law, by lore, by houaehold feelings bound— 
Tet aay, what law la thb t what lore, or peaoe t 
Law without law, and lore that hate hath found. 
And concord atranga whoae diaoords never ceaae.' " * 

McOthtwPari; 

But this unworthy minion fell from his 
proud estate in 1224, was deprived of his 
ill-gotten treasures, and banished the 
country. Whereupon the wardship of 
the young Count Baldwin was entrusted 
to Richard, Count of Cornwall, the able 
brother of Henry III., by whose influ- 
ence a marriage was conti'acted between 
his ward and Amicia de Clare, daughter 
of Gilbert, Count of Gloucester (a.d. 
1227), — ^the latter being constrained to 
pay to the royal treasury a fine of 2000 
marks on the union of his daughter with 
so wealthy a young noble. — Rotvl, xi. 
Htnry III. A son, Baldwin, was bom 
to them in 1235, and a daughter, Isabella, 
in 1237. 

At Christmas tide, in 1240, when the 

• Lex connectit eos, amor, et concordia lectL 
Sed lex quails? amor quails? concordia qualisV 
Lex exlex; amor exosos; concordia discora 
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third Henry held a brilliant conrt at 
Winchester, Baldwin, ddolescens primoi 
indolii, miles elegantissimus, a youth of 
noble disposition, and skilfully practised 
in all martial exercises, was knighted, 
and formally invested with the lordship 
of the Wight {Matthew Paris),— Hie pri- 
vileges of that high dignity having been 
previously enjoyed by his guardian, the 
Count of Cornwall. Five years later, 
and Count Baldwin died (15th February, 
1245) still in the prime of his chivalrous 
manhood. 

AmIOIA DB CULKfl. 

At the period of Count Baldwin's 
decease, his son Baldwin, the fifth 
A.D. De Bedvers of that name, was 
1245. only ten years old, and his ward- 
ship was entrusted to one Henri- 
cus de Wengham. He married ^t the 
early age of fifteen or sixteen, Avida of 
Savoy, a cousin of Queen Eleanor ; had 
a son John, who died at the early age of 
ten ; was knighted on the occasion of the 
nuptials of King Henry's daughter Beat- 
rice with the Duke of Brittany ; and died 
in September 1252, of poison adminis- 
tered to him at the table of Peter de 
Savoy, Earl of Richmond, when Bichard 
of Gloucester also met his death by the 
same foul means. He was buried at 
Breamore. 

The lordship of the Isle of Wight 
formed a portion of the dowry of his 
mother Amicia be Clabb, who enjoyed 
it from the death of her husband until 
her own decease in 1283, when the estates 
and honours of the De Bedvers became 
the undisputed inheritance of her daugh- 
ter, the celebrated Lady of the Island. 

ISABBLLA DE FOBTIBUS. 

Isabella, daughter of Baldwin de 
Bedvers and Amicia de Clare, 
A.D. married, in her early youth, Wil- 
1383. liam de Fortibus, Count of Au- 
merle or Albemarle, and at the 
age of twenty-three was left a widow, her 
husband dying at Amiens in 1260. She 



had had by him three sons — John, 
Thomas, and William ; and two daugh- 
ters, Alice and Aveline. The latter 
alone survived her; the others died in 
in&ncy. 

On the death of her mother she succeed- 
ed, at the mature age of forty-six, to the 
vast inheritance of the De Bedvers, while 
in right of her marriage she enjoyed the 
large estates of the Aumerles. Her abi- 
lities, and administrative capacity, ap- 
pear to have been considerable, and she 
supported her weighty honours with 
becoming dignity. She resided princi- 
pally in her Castle of Carisbrooke, where 
she muntained an almost regal splen- 
dour. With knights and pages in her 
train, and a bodyguard of men-at-arms, 
we may imagine that she swept in exceed- 
ing pomp along the broad highways of 
her island realm ; often visiting, we may 
be sure, that new and important borough 
of Medina or Newpoi't, upon which she 
had conferred extensive privileges, and 
the municipalities of Yarmouth and 
Francheville (Newtown), founded by her 
ancestors. 

She was very bountiful to the Abbey 
of Quarr, bestowing upon it several 
manors, and fully confirming the dona- 
tions of her fo^ecessors; anid on the 
Norman Abbey of Mantzbourg, she con: 
ferred her possessions at Appuldurcombe 
and Week. To other religious founda- 
tions she was equally liberal, but never- 
theless she knew how to preserve her 
own dignities from ecclesiastical encroach - 
ment. She claimed certain lands enjoyed 
by the Abbey of Quarr, and so prompt 
were her proceedings that the monks 
were forced to seek the protection of the 
Crown, and Edward I. to entrust their de- 
fence to William de Braybceuf, SheriflF of 
Hampshire. She quarrelled also — his- 
tory does not record the why — ^with the 
convent of Breamore, which received 
gravissima damna, such heavy damages 
in the strife, that the king judged it 
right to command the Bishop of W^- 
Chester, in consideration of its losses, to 
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endow it with the church of Brading. 
" On the Tacancy of a prior of Christ 
Churchy she assumed the power of hold- 
ing the lands of the convent in her hands; 
and a prior of Carisbrooke being elected 
without her approbation, she summoned 
him to answer in her court." 

Isabella de Fortibus died at Stock- 
well^ in Surrey, in 1293, aged 56. On 
her deathbed she executed a deed by 
which, for the sum of 6000 marks— up- 
wards of £60,000-'8he parted with all 



the powers, privileges, and lands of the 
lordship of the Wight to Edward I.* 
The king had previously sought the con- 
cession from her daughter, the Lady 
Eveline, but her untimely death abruptly 
terminated the negotiation. 

Henceforth, then, we are to regard 
the Isle of Wight as an appanage of the 
Crown, whose .lordship " was rarely 
granted, except for life or during plea- 
sure, to such as the king delighted to 
honour." 



SECnOK YL— EBOM ISABELLA DE FOBTIBIJS TO SIB JAMES WOBSLET. 



The Wabdin s of the Island. 

The government of the Isle of Wight, 
under Edward I. and his successors, was, 
with few exceptions, administered by 
Wabdens, ot Gustodealrmilce, appointed 
by the Crown, and removable at the 
Sovereign's pleasure. With these were 
often joined in commission the constable 
of Carisbrooke Castle, the fiishop of 
Winchester, or some one or two notable 
knights, for the purpose of regulating 
and investigating its defences^ For the 
Wight, during the stormy reigns of the 
Plantiigenets and their incessant wars 
with France, was necessarily a position 
of considerable military importance. 
The first Warden appointed by Ed- 
ward I. was John Fitz-Thomas, 
A.i>. of whom "nothing further is 
1393. known, but that he was also 
steward of the New Forest." He 
was succeeded in 1295 by Bichabd db 
Affbton {Afton), with whom was joined 
in commission Humphbbt db Donas- 
TEBBB, constable of Carisbrooke. ' And, 
in the following year, another commission 
was appointed for the purpose of exa- 
mining into the defensive forces of the 
island, — Sir Richard db Affbton, the 
Bishop of Winohbstbb, and Adam de 

GOFRDON. 

This Adam de Qourdon, we may ob- 
serve par pareTUhiaCj had been a famous 
freebooter, and in the days of the feeble 



Henry III., the terror of the Hampshire 
hinds. His bands ravaged the shire from 
east to west, issuing forth, ever and 
anon, from their strongholds in the bow- 
ery glades of the New Forest, where their 
leader maintained a sovran state, to carry 
o£f the beeves, the com, and, it may be, 
the brown • cheeked daughters of the 
panic-smitten farmers. Against this 
redoubtable robber-knight Prince Ed- 
ward at length led a troop of men-at- 
arms, and came up with him at Alton ; 
but it was agreed, in accordance with the 
chivalrous spirit of the times, that the 
fortunes of the day should be decided by 
a passage-at-arms between the two lead- 
ers. So the sword of the rebel crossed 
the sword of the heir of England. Sharp 
and obstinate was the combat, — ^long 
afterwards sung of by the old ballad 
minstrels, — but the prince succeeded in 
disarming his opponent, and brought 
him to the ground. He spared his life, 
with a rare generosity, and procured him 
the royal forgiveness. Finally, recog- 
nising ill him certain chivalrous quali- 
ties, he appointed him to a post near his 
own person; and a trusty servant of 



* Hugh de Courtney, her heir, the founder 
of the Conrtneys of Devon, disputed the testa- 
ment of the countess, and declared it a forgery. 
His charges were formally investigated by the 
Parliament^ and pronounced unfounded. — 
See ParUamerUary Rolh^ ix^ Edward 11. 
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King Edward was the rebel whom Prince 
Edward had doubly yanquished. 

From 1302 to 1307, Sir John db 
LiSLB, of Wootton, somamed De Bosco 
(of the Wood), was warden of the island, 
and also held the constableship of the 
Castle of Oarisbrooke. This John de 
Lisle was a knight of weight and influ- 
ence, and appears to have been, so to * 
speak, "the representative man" of the 
island -chivalry. "With divers other 
great men," he was summoned (28 Ed- 
ward I.) "to consult of the important 
aflfiurs of the realm." He accompanied 
the great Plantagenet, " well fitted with 
liorse and arms," on his expeditions into 
France and Scotland. His son, John de 
Lisle, was one of the many noble yoaths 
who received the honour of knighthood 
with Prince Edward — *' by bathing, and 
divers sacred ceremonies" — at "the 
famous solemnity," held by King Ed- 
ward in the thirty-fo«irth year of his 
reign. — Dugdale. 

Nicholas db Lislb, in 1307, the year 
of Sir John's death, was appointed to 
the wardenship, and commanded by Ed- 
ward II. to place the island in the pos- 
session of his infamous minion. Fid's 
Gaveston, Earl of Cornwall. Bnt the 
gentlemen of the Wight, and the English 
nobility, remonstrated so strongly against 
this appointment that the weak king 
was compelled to rescind it, and he 
shortly afterwards bestowed the lord- 
ship^ with all its privileges, and the 
Castle of Carisbrooke, on his eldest son, 
the gallant Edward, then styled Earl 
of Chester. " That prince kept them 
in his possession as long as he lived, 
governing by wardens, as had before been 
practised by his grandfather; these he 
generally chose out of the chief gentle- 
men of the island, judging them the 
fittest to defend their own lands." — 
Worsley. 

Sir John db Lislb, son of the former 
warden, was appointed to this important 
office in 1310. He was succeeded in 
1321 by iSir Henry Tyes. who was bo- 



headed for treason in the following year; 
in 1325, the wardens were John db la 
HuBB and John Lisle ; in 1336, John 
DB Lanoford, Lord of Chale, and, in 
1338, Theobald RussifiL, Lord of Taver- 
land. 

And here we propose, in accordance 
with our general plan, to pause for 
awhile in this arid summary of names 
and dates, and to put before the reader, 
with such skill as we can command, a 
view of the oarious defensive military 
arrangements of the Wight under the 
Plantagenet. At the present time, such 
a subject cannot be without interest, and 
may not be without profit. 

It i& difficult, however, to approxi- 
mate to any correct estimate of the num- 
ber of men which formed the miUtia of 
the island. Every able-bodied inhabi- 
tant was liable, in the event of its inva- 
sion, to be called upon to bear arms ; and 
those were the days when the English pea- 
sant knew how to draw " the tough bow- 
string " with a strength and a skill which 
rendered it a formidable weapon. From 
various ancient rolls we also gather that 
the Earls of Devon, in right of their 
feudal service, contributed to the insular 
forces 70 men-at-arms; the king, 100 
bowmen ; the City of London, 300 ; while 
several religious houses and the principal 
land-owners together supplied 127 men- 
at-arms, and 141 bowmen. Every per- 
son owning land of the yearly value of 
£20, was bound to provide a horseman 
fully anned. The island was parcelled 
out into nine military districts, over each 
of which was set its principal land- 
holder or most distingui^ed knight. If 
the reader will take his map, and follow 
upon it this arrangement as we are about 
to indicate it, he will see that the division 
was ordered with considerable skill : — 

1. Taverlandy Bembridge, NorthiU, and Brad- 

ing were under William Rdssbl, Lord of 
Taverland. 

2. Stenbury, WhitwU, Wroxatt, Bonchvrck, 

Clijf, Apse, Niton, and Sandovmy undef 
rKTBU DK IIetno, Lofd of Stcobury. 
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i. Knightony St. Hekn'i, Keme^ RyiU, Quarr^ 
Binsttady and Newchurth, under Theobald 
DE Gorges, Lord of Knighton. 

4. The Borough ofNtnBpor% under the Baiuff 
of Newpobt. 

6. Ea$t Skmden^ Arreton, WMppinghamt St. 

Caiherine"»y Rooldey, Nettleeomb^ and Woot- 
ton, under John Ubbt, Lord of East Stan- 
den. 

8. Kingston, ShorufdlyCktriabnokey Part, Nbrth- 

wood, and Watehtngtoell^ under John dx 
Kingston, of KingstoA. 

7. Brixton, Calboume, Mottistone, and Ifew- 

toum, under Thomas Ghtkb, Lord of Mot- 
tlstone. 
& Brook, ShaiyUet, ThorUy, and Tarmouth, 
under the Lobb of Brook. 

9. Compton, Afton, and Freshwitter, fmder 

Adam db Comfton, Lord of Ck>mpton. 

On the chief eminenceB and exposed 
points of the coast, watches were sta- 
tioned by day and night, and beacons* 
kept in readiness. Thus, in the East 
Medina, were thirteen of these stations ; 
in the West Medina, sixteen. If a hostile 
squadron sailed up the eastern entrance 
of the Solent, straightway the lurid 
beacon blazed upon St. Helen's Hill, 
meeting with instant response from the 
ready sentinels who kept watch on the 
heights of Shanklin — on the down which 
towers above Appuldurcombe— at Niton, 
and rocky Atherfield. Thence the bale- 
fire streamed far into the very heart of 
the island, to Standeu and to Avington; 
and 80 away on the one hand to Ryde, 
Wootton, and Cowes ; on the other, to 
Freshwater and Mottistone, and ''the 
sea- shore at Brighstone." 

And loon a More of flret, I ween. 
From height, and hill, and cIHT, were Men, 
Each wHh warlike tiding! fraught. 
Each from each the dgnal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to tight, 
Aa itars ariM upon the night. 

Other regulations made by the inhabi- 
tants for their security have been pre- 
served by Sir Richard Worsley {History, 



p. 31), and are curious enough as illus- 
trations of the iron conditions under 
which the islanders then "held their 



own : " — 



• These beacons were "along and strong 
tree set up, with a long iron pole across the 
head of It, and an iron brander fixed on a stalk 
in the middle of it^ for holding a tar barrel" 



1. That theie should be but three ports 
in the island, namely, La Riche (Ryde), 
Shamblord, and Yarmouth. 

2. That three persons should b« ap- 
pointed wardens of these ports, who were 
to prevent any one from retiring from 
the island, or exporting provisions irom 
thence without licence. 

3. That nonebutlicensed boats should 
be permitted to pass, except the boat be- 
longing to the Abbot of Quarr ; a boat be- 
longing to Sir Bartholomew de Lisle, and 
another belonging to Robert de Pimely. 

The Warden of the Island possessed 
extensive powers, — could array, at his 
pleasure, the horse and foot forces ; could 
raise new levies, if necessary ; could pro- 
vide them with weapons ; could drawaddi- 
tional men fromHampshire ; could compel 
the return of all absentees on pain of for- 
feiture of their lands, tenements, goods, 
and chattels; and, in case of non-com- 
pliance, provide men to supply their 
places. The king supplied the Castle of 
Oarisbrooke with ten tuns of wine, one 
hundred quarters of wheat, the same 
quantity of malt, and oats ; fifty quartei^ 
ci pease and beans; with coals, wood, 
salt, and other munitions. And to en- 
encourage the military spirit of the in* 
inhabitants, he conferred upon them 
great and peculiar privileges. 

We may add that the landholders of 
the island were compelled, by the condi- 
tions on which they held their estates, to 
defend the Castle of Carisbrooke, in time 
of war, at their own expense {sumptibus 
proprus) for forty days.— (7 Edward 
III.) 

A few words* in elucidation of the 
ecclesiastical condition of the island at 
this period may, perhaps, be permitted 

♦ From a Retuhi m<id% hy the Dean qf th9 
TtJand to Henry Woodlock, Bishop of Win- 
Chester, in 1306. 
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Its before resuming our historical nar- 
ratiye. M^st of those quiet village 
churches which lend such a charm to its 
picturesque landscapes — nestling away 
in shadowy combes, and among leafy 
copses, or looking out a£ur firom lonely 
heights upon the distant sea— echoed 
with matin and with resper, in the 
days of the haughty Normans. But 
the chapels, or oratories, which existed 
in connection with their stately man- 
sions, have passed away ; passed «way 
like the names of their founders, like the 
brave old manorial houses which once 
were so numerous in the island, but of 
which not a grey stone or ivied buttress 
can now be traced. 

Thus, of the cha^s^ once ^xistiBg at 
Alfredston (Alven^n), Briddksford, 
Lymerstcn, Whi^tdd, and Standen, the 
antiquary cannot now detect a relic. 
Much must the pilgrim of the isle regret 
that memorials of the past so Aid of 
interest have not been spared by Time 
and "sacrilegious hands." But at Arrt- 
ton still rises the gray old tower. There 
is still a church at Birutead, though of 
recent erection, the former building hav- 
ing been removed in consequence of its 
extreme dilapidation. At C^uUe, bleak, 
desolate, and lonely— in the leafy village 
of Brighstone—on the abrupt hill of Carta- 
hrookesA Oodshill, towering above the 
fertile mead— at Thorlep, Shd^fleet, se- 
questered Shorwdl, and pleasant Oat- 
connbe — at quiet and sequestered Motti' 
stone, still stand the churches, repaired, 
"restored," and somewhat changed in 
aspect, it is true, which gave up their 
revenues, five centuries and a half agone, 
to the Konnan Abbey of Lire, and the 
Island- Abbey of Quarr. The hamlet of <S{. 
Hden*B, now as then, supports a church, 
though the Priory long ago passed from 
the memory of man. CarU^ooTce*8 rich 
priory, the small " cdl" of monks at 
Appuldwrcomhe, and the priory of St, 
Crosi at Newport, have utterly van- 
ished from the earth. But the churches 
of Calbowme, Yarmouth, Frethtpoter, 



Newchur^, Brading, and WooUtmf and 
the dependent chapds of Northwood, St, 
Lawrence, and Newport, are still among 
the ecdesiastical edifices of the island. 
Within the walls of Garisbrooke Castle 
was a small, but parochial church, that 
oi Saind^M Nicda» in Coitro, whose me- 
morials now-a-days are without import- 
ance or interest. 

In the Isle of Wight, then, about this 
time, there existed no less than 16 
churches and 11 dnpels, many of them 
possessed of oenaderable wealth and 
some degree of architectural beauty. 
There were also an opulent abbey, that 
of Quarr ; the priories of St. Helen's, 
Garisbrooke, and St. Gross; the cell of 
Appuldutoombe, and a clumtry at St. 
Catherine's. Altogether, a liberal ecdesi- 
asticsl provision for a population which, 
probably, did not exceed 12,000. 

The oonrage of tiie islanders, and the 
value of their military preparations, were 
first tested in the year of grace 1840, 
when a French force landed at St. 
Helen's point, and rapidly pressed £<»'• 
ward into the interior. Sir Theobald 
Russell, at the head of the insular forces, 
coming up with them, drove them back 
to their 8hips,but unfortunately fell in the 
brief though sanguinary action. Stow, 
by the way, calls him iS^ Peter, a pr^- 
nant illustration of the truth of Byron's 
dictum, — 

*« ThriM IwppT Ite WHOM luune hai bam v«U-ipdl, 
Inthtdwpiuolil" 

In 1377 the French again invaded the 
island, and succeeded in forcing their 
way as far as Newport. The inhabitants 
retired for shelter to Garisbrooke Caa- 
tle, which, ^says Stow, Sir Hugh Tyrill 
"kept manfully." A body of the in- 
vaders, approaching the castle, were 
decoyed into an ambuscade, and so com- 
pletely cut up that the exulting islanders 
named the place where they fell ** Nod- 
dies' Hill" {now Node Hill), and "Dead- 
man's Lane." — Woraley, Unable ta 
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CApture ihe castle, and, perhaps, appre- 
hensiTe of ihe besiegers reoeiying formid- 
able reinforcements, the French retired, 
"taking of the inhabitants 1000 marks 
to spare their houses nnbnmt." — Stow, 
In this invasion the towns of Yarmouth 
and FrancheTiUe were completely de- 
stroyed, and the whole island appears 
to haye been in the temporary occupa- 
tion of the enemy. 
The lordship of the Isle of Wight, and 

the Castle of Garisbrooke, were 
A.i>. bestowed by Richard II., in the 
1386. ninth year of his reign, on a 

potent and splendid noble, Wil- 
liam DB MOHTAOUTS, EaRL OF SALIS- 

BUBT, who fills no unimportant niche 
in English history. This lord had en- 
joyed the special favour of Edward III., 
having fought with him at the siege of 
Caen and the battle of Cre9y. He won 
two memorable sea fights'; defeating 
the Spaniards, ofif Winchelsea, in 1351, 
and burning seven large Spanish ships 
at St. Malo, in 1873. At the battle of 
Poictiers he commanded the rereward 
of the English army, " in the heat of 
which fight, it is said that he strove with 
the Earl of Warwick which of them 
should most bedew the land of Poictiers 
with French blood." — Dugdale. 

This gallant baron, who was one of the 
first knights of the most noble Order of 
the Garter, was wont to maintain on 
ship-board, 300 men-at-arms, 300 archers, 
20 knights, and 279 esquires — a magnifi- 
cent contribution, assuredly, to the naval 
strength of England. 

Edward III., in 1377, made him 
admiral of the fleet, and he was present 
at Sheen, in the June of the same year, 
when the great sovereign, who had so 
liberally recompensed his services, "pas- 
sed away." Never resting on his arms, 
we hear of him in the following year as 
harassing the French coast with his 
ships, and capturing Cherbourg. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed Q-ovemor of 

A terrible calamity befell him in 1383. 
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In a tilting at Windsor," charging in 
the mel6e, he accidentally slew his only 
son, a misfortune which clouded all his 
latter years. In 1386 Bichard II. be- 
stowed upon him "the Isle of Wight 
and the Castle of Carisbrooke," with all 
their royalties, rights, and privileges, 
"without paying any rent;"* honours 
which the magnificent earl enjoyed eleven 
years, dying at Christ Church Twyne- 
ham, on the 3d June 1397. 

On the death of this earl the con^aJUc- 
ship of Cariibrooke was bestowed, 
for his life, upon Thomas, Eabl a.d. 
ov Ebnt; the lordship of the 1397. 
island was conferred upon En- 
MUND, Earl ov Rutlahd, fifth son of 
Edward III., a man whose ambition, 
valour, and sagacious intellect enabled 
him to hold his own, even in the stormy 
days of Henry IV. 

Against Bichard II. and his brothers 
of Lancaster and York, a conspiracy 
was formed, in 1397, by the Earls of 
Derby, Arundel, and Warwick, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and certain digni- 
taries of the church, from which this 
Earl Edmund gained a great advan- 
tage. For the plot being discovered, and 
the leaders beheaded, Earl Edmund re- 
ceived a large share of the spoil of their 
vast estates. The Earl of Warwick was 
suffered to escape with banishment to 
the Isle of Wight, his sentence being 
pronounced in this quaint fashion, — 
" Earl of Warwick 1 this sentence is 
very favourable, for you have deserved " 
to die as much as the Earl of Arundel, 
but the handsome services you have 
done in time past to King Edward, of 
happy memory, and the Prince of Wales, 
his son, as well on this as on the other 
side of the sea, have secured your life ; 



* A great French inraiion being appre- 
hended in 1886, the Earl of Salisbury, inas> 
much as ** his lands were in the Isle of Wight, 
was ordered thither to guard and protect it 
with its men-at-arms and bowmen.*' — Froik' 
sari. 
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bat it is ordered that yoa banish your- 
self to the Isle of Wight, taking with 
you a sufficiency of wealth to support 
your state so long as you shall live, 
and that you never quit the island." — 
FroUsart. 

The Earl, created Duke of Albe- 
marle, played an important part in the 
shifting drama of the reign of Henry 
IV. ; but his treason and his ambition, 
his deeds of valour and wisdom, his sub- 
tilty and courage, rather belong to the 
History of England than to the Annals 
of the Isle of Wight. 

Having received his hereditary title of 

Duke of York, he accompanied Henry V. 

in that famous invasion of France 

A.D. which closed so gloriously with 

1415. the battle of Agincourt, and upon 

that historic field terminated his 

turbulent career. *' It is said that he 

desired of King Henry, that he might 

have the fore- ward of the battle that day, 

and had it, and that by much heat and 

thronging, being a fat man, he was 

smothered to death." — Dugdale. 

" Suflblk flnt died, and York, all haggled orer. 
Cornea to him, when in gore he lay insteep'd. 
And takes him hj the beard ; kiasei the gashes. 
Thai bloodily did yawn upon hix fhce; 
And cries aloud, — Tarry, dear •ouain'Sufrolk I 
My soul shall thine keep company to heaven : 
Tarry, sweet soul, for mine, then fly abreast; 
As, in this glorious and well-foughten field. 
We kept together in our chlralry !" 

Shakctcas*. 

During the lordship of Earl Edmund 
the French made another descent 
A.i>. upon the island. The old chro- 
1404. nicle thus tells the tale: ''Wale- 
ram, Count de St. Pol, assembled 
at Abbeville, in Pontheiu, abont 1600 
fighting men, among whom were many 
men of noble birth, who had largely pro- 
vided salted meat, biscuits, brandy, flour, 
and other things necessary for use at 
sea. From Abbeville the count led 
them to Harfleur, where they found all 
sorts of vessels ready to receive them. 
Having there abode some days to per- 
foci their arrangements, and commend 



themselves to St. Kicholas^ they em> 
barked on board these vessels, and sailed 
straight for the Isle of Wight. Landing 
theitB, they assumed a bold face to meet 
their enemies, of whom, on their land- 
ing, they had seen but little; most, or 
all, of them having retired to the woods 
and fastnesses. And now the count 
made several new knights ; namely, 
Philippe de Harcourt, Jean de Frosseux, 
Le Seigneur de Guiency, and several 
others, who went to burn some paltry 
villages, and set on fire some other places. 
Meanwhile, there came to them an astute 
priest of the country to treat for the 
ransom and safety of the isle ; and he 
gave the count to understand that to 
him and his knights would be paid a 
very considerable sum of money. To 
this did the count lend an eager ear; 
but it was simply a deception on the 
part of the priest, so that their move- 
ments might be interrupted until the 
strength of the island could be got to- 
gether. Now of this plot Waleram at 
length was advised, but too late for 
him to avenge himself; and re-embark- 
ing his men with all speed, he set sail, 
and returned home without effecting 
anything more. Then were his lords 
sore displeased with him, inasmuch as 
they had invested largely in provision 
for this expedition, which had thus been 
utterly overthrown by a solitary priest." 
— Monstreitt, c. xix. 

Earl Edmund's widow obtained from 
the king a grant, for life, of the lord- 
ship of the island, the castle and A.D. 
manor of Garisbrooke, the manor 1416. 
of Bowcombe, and the tithes of 
the church of Freshwater. She also 
possessed, as a portion of her dowry, the 
manors of Thorley, Whitfield, Pann, 
and Niton, so that she specially deserves 
a line of record among the historic men 
and women of the Wight. She died in 
1430. 

*' Towards the latter end of this year 
a body of Frenchmen landed on the 
island, and boasted that they would 
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keep their Christmas there ; but as near 
a thousand of them were driving 
A.D. cattle towards their ships, they 
1418. were suddenly attacked by the 
islanders, and obliged to leave, not 
only all their plunder, but also many of 
their men behind." 

In the following year, or " about that 
time," they came again " with a great 
navie, and sent certayne of their men to 
demand in the name of King Eichard, 
and of Queen Isabell, a tribute or suh- 
Bedie of the inhabitants ; who answered 
that King Richard was dead, and the 
queen, some time his wife, was sent home 
to his parents, without condition of any 
tribute; but if the Frenchmen's minde 
were to fight, they willed them to come 
up, and no man shQuld let {hinder) them 
for the space of five hours to refresh 
themselves, but when that time was ex- 
pired, they should have battayle given 
to them, which, when the Frenchmen 
heard, they went away and did nothing." 
^-Stow. Such confidence in their own 
valour had the battle of Agincourt, and 
the victories of Henry of Monmouth, 
excited in the men of the Wight. 

The lordship of the island, ** by virtue 
of agrant of the reversion thereof, " 
A. D. passed into the hands of the famous 
1439. HuMFHRST, Duke OF Gloucester, 
(17 Henry VI.), on the decease of 
the Duchess of York. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that he ever set his foot 
upon its shores, and we, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with this brief notice 
of his temporary connection with it. 
During his lordship, Henry Trenchard, 
an island-gentleman, held the post of 
warden. 
A singular event in our annals is here 
to be noted. Upon Henrt Bbau- 
A.D. CHAMP, Duke of Warwick, King 
1443. Henry — ** to whom he was very 
dear" — bestowed the nominal dig- 
nity of King of the Isle of Wight, 
and placed the mimic crown with his 
own hands upon his youthful brow. 
"He had the Castle of Bristol given 



him/ with the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, the patronage of the Church 
and Priory of St. Mary Magdalene of 
Goldcliff, with leave to annex it to the 
Church of Tewkesbury. He confirmed 
the grants made by his predecessors to 
the Church of Tewkesbury; gave all the 
ornaments he wore to purchase vestments 
for the monastery; died in the twenty- 
second year of his age, and was 
buried in the middle of the choir. " A. d. 

Though titular king, he en- 1446. 
joyed neither power nor profit 
from his dignity, the lordship remaining 
with *' the good duke " until his death 
in 1447. 

Henry Trenchard then received from 
King Henry a grant of the constableship 
of Carisbrooke. 

Richard Plantaqeket, Duke of 
York, father of Edward IV., 
was the next lord of the island ; a.d. 
and one John Newport, and 1449. 
Henry Bruin were successively 
his lieutenants. Against the illegal op- 
pressions of the former, the inhabitants 
remonstrated forcibly, and laid their 
complaints both before the Duke and 
the Parliament. Duke Richard fell in 
the battle of Wakefield,— one of the most 
sanguinary of the great fights of the 
White and Red Roses, — in 1460. 

Edmund, Duke of Somerset, in 1453, 
obtained a grant of the island, and 
the Castle of Carisbrooke, for him- A.d. 
self and his heirs-male, in satis- 1453. 
faction of certain sums of money 
due to him from the crown. He was 
slain in the skirmish at St. Albans, May 
22, 1455. 

His son, Henrt, Duke of Somerset, 
succeeded to his honours, but re- 
volted from the Torkish party, to A.D. 
which his father had clung so 1455. 
stoutly. Thereupon, being taken 
by Lord Montague, at the battle of Hex- 
ham, fought upon the banks of the Dils- 
water. May 15,1464, his head was struck 
off without the formality of trial or sen- 
tence. 
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The gallant Aitthokt, Lord Scales,* 
next received a dignity illustrated 
A.D. by go many of the heroiic leaders 
1467. of feudal England. His royal 
brother-in-law, in recognition of 
his eminent services, bestowed upon him 
'*a grant in Bpeciat tail of the Isle of 
Wight, with the castle and lordship of 
Carisbrooke, and all other the castles, 
manors, and lordships in the island." 
The next year he was despatched as 
ambassador to Charles, Ihike of Bur- 
gundy, to negotiate a marriage between the 
Prince and the Lady Margaret, sister to 
Edward IV. In return, came to Ed- 
ward's court a chivalrous nobleman, 
the Count de Charolois, or the Bastard, 
** having in his retinue divers brave men, 
expert in all feats of chivalry, and to the 
number of 400 horse in his train," and 
great festivities were prepared for his 
welcome. 

And herie the reader will permit us 
to introduce a brief episode in illustra- 
tion, not only of Lord Scales' mighty 
merits, but of the manners of the age 
wherein he lived. We shall borrow the 
words of a famous historian, but the 
lover of fact arrayed in splendid fiction 
will find the scene we are about to quote 
charmingly painted in glowing colours, 
by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, in his " Last of 
the Barons." The king decrees a grand 
tourney, or tilting match, " whereupon 
lists were set up in West Smithfield, 
and upon Thursday next, after Corpus 
Christi Day (1467), the king being pre- 
sent, they ran together with sharp spears, 
and parted with equal honour. * Like- 
wise, the next day, on horseback; at 
which time, this Lord Scales his horse, 
having a long sharp jute of steel on his 
chaffron,f upon their coping together it 

* Edward IV., in the first of his reign, con- 
Terred tlie captainship, for life, on Sir Geof- 
frey Gates, who surrendered it in 1467 an4 re- 
ceived in compeusation the governorship of 
Calais. 

t Chevron^ a head-piece, the head annour of 
tlie horse. I 



ran into the nose of the Bastard's horse. 
Which making him to mount, he fell on 
tbe one side ^ith his rider. Whereupon 
this Lord Scales rode about him, with, 
his sword drawn, till the king command- 
ed the marshal to help him up, no more 
being done that day. 

''But the next day coming into the 
lists on foot, with pole-axes, they fought 
valiantly, till the point of this lord's 
pole-axe entered the sight of the Bas- 
tard's helm. Which being discerned by 
the king, be cast down his warder, to 
the end the marshal should sever them. 
Hereupon the Bastard requiring that he 
might go on of his enterprise, and con- 
sultation being had with the Duke of 
Clarence, then constable, and the Duke 
of Norfolk, marshal, whether it might 
be allowed or not, they determined that 
if so, then, by the law of arms, the Bas- 
tard ought to be delivered to his adver- 
sary in the same condition as he stood 
when the king caused them to be 
severed. Which, when the Bastard un- 
derstood, he relinquished (very wisely I) 
his further challenge." — DugdaU, Bar- 
onage, vol, ii. 

Loid Scales, on the death of his father, 
became Earl Rivers, but did not enjoy 
the earldom many years. Being a for- 
midable obstacle in the upward path of 
Richard of Gloucester, he was foully 
murdered at the ill-omened Pontefract 
Castle, on the 13th or 14th of June, 
1483. 

"OTovafnil PomfMI thoa bloody prison, 
F»Ul »Dd ominoua to noblo peon I" 

BuAturmAaM. 

On the death of Earl Rivers, Richard 
III. bestowed the captaincy of the 
island on Sir William Bbbke- a.d. 
LET, and shortly afterwards,on Sir 1483. 
John Sayilb. The battle of Bos- 
worth Field, however, summarily dis- 
posed of King Richard's servants, and, 
in 1485, the lordship and captaincy of the 
Isle of Wight was granted by Heny YIL 
to his wife's brother. 
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SIR IDWAKD WOODTILLB, 

" A stout man of arms/' and of famous 
excellence in all knightly exercises, who 
appears to have gained considerable 
influence oyer the knights and gentle- 
men of his miniature realm.* For being 
much affected tOTrards the Duke of 
Brittany, who was then at war with the 
King of France, Sir Edward determined 
to lead a body of men-at-arms to his 
assbtance. ** And having plain repulse , 
and deniall of the king, could not rest, 
but determined to work his business 
secretly without any knowledge of the 
king, and went straight into the Isle of 
Wight, whereof he was made ruler and 
captain, and there gathered together a 
crew of hardy personages, to the num- 
ber of 400,"— ffaU, folio xv. So, with 
forty gentlemen in four vessels, he 
set sail from St. Helen's for Brittany ; 
joined the duke's forces, and marched 
against the French army, with whom 
they came into collision at St. Aubin. 
" To make the Frenchmen believe that 
they had a great number of Englishmen, 
they apparelled 1700 Bretons in coats 
with red crosses, after the English 
fashion. The Englishmen shot fio fast, 
that the Frenchmen in the fore-ward 
were £un to recede to the battaile, where 
their horsemen were." But they were 
finally outnumbered and out-generalled, 
and notwithstanding the courage of the 
islanders, the Bretons were totally rout- 
ed. So terrible, truly, was the car- 
nage, that out of the 40O Englishmen 
who had followed Sir Edward's stand- 
ard, only one — ^a boy— escaped to relate 
the sad history of their misfortunes; 
their leader, and " miuiy noble and not- 
able Arsons" were among the slain. 
And there was scarcely a fEtmily in the 
island which had not cause to rue the 

. * He repaired and strengthened the castle 
of Carisbrooke, and erected its noble gate- 
hoQse, with its circular towers, still bearing 
the scatcheon of the WoodviUes, and the 
white rose of York. 



fatal battle of St. Aubin's ! (a. d. 
1488). 

Sib EEonrALD Brat, a trusty servant 
of King Henry's mother, who had 
been '* most happily instrumental a.d. 
in advancing King Henry to the 1495. 
royal throne by his futhful and 
sedulous transacting in that affair" 
{Ditgdale), received a lease of the 
island, with the castle of Carisbrooke 
Tknd its appurtenances, the crown lands, 
and the manors of Swainstone, Brigh- 
stone, Thorley, and Wellow, on the con- 
dition of making a yearly payment to 
the crown of 807 marks (£205, nearly 
£2500 at the present value of money). 
It must have been during Sir Reginald's 
administration that Edward lY.'s 
daughter, Ladt Gioblt, retired to the 
Isle of Wight, and spent there the last 
years of her singularly chequered life, 
of which BO little is known to the general 
reader, that a brief memoir may not be 
unacceptable. 

THE PRINCESS OIOBLT. 

Cicely, or Cecilia, the third daughter 
of Edward IV., and Elizabeth his wife, 
was born towards the close of 1469. Her 
first years were years of storm and sha- 
dow ; for she was scarcely a twelvemonth 
old when her royal mother, on the out- 
break of the Lancastrian rebellion, was 
compelled to fly with her to sanctuary at 
Westminster ; and she had but just 
attained her fifth year, when she was 
betrothed by proxy (26th December, 
1474), to James, the son of James III. 
of Scotland. 

The contemplated marriage, however, 
was not carried out, King Edward's 
ambitious designs preventing its con- 
summation; and the Lady Cecilia, in- 
stead of a throne and probable unhappi- 
ness, was left to consult at a future 
period the modest wishes of her loving 
heart, and to furnish English history 
with the rare instance of a daughter of 
one of its kings wedding ''a man of mean 
estate." 
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On the decease of Edward lY., and 
the gradual development of Richard of 
Gloucester's ambitious designs, Cecilia 
and her elder sister were placed in sanc- 
tuary at Westminster. A scheme de- 
vised by their adherents for their escape 
to the Continent was betrayed to Rich- 
ard, and he immediately placed a strong 
guard round the sanctuary, u];ider the 
command of one of his creatures, John 
Nesfield. Thus imprisoned, the royal 
ladies and the queen-mother remained 
for nine months, negotiating meanwhile 
with the subtle Richard relative to his 
proposed alliance with the Princess 
Elizabeth. His "messengers, being 
men of gravity, handled the queen so 
craftily, that anOn she began to be 
allured, and to hearken unto them fa- 
vourably." — Harding. 

Richard at length solemnly undertook 

to provide for their safety, to put 

A.D. them "in honest places of good 

1485. name and fame ; " to marry 
" such of them as were then mar- 
riageable to gentlemen bom," and to 
provide each with a dowry of lands and 
tebements of the yearly value of 200 
marks.— -ffaW. MSS., 438. On these 
conditioiis the queen gave up her daugh- 
ters, who received apartments in the 
palace, and " familiar loving entertain- 
ment. " 

It was, however, very speedily re- 
ported that Richard designed to marry 
lier beneath her condition, so that her 
oflfspring might not prove troublesome 
candidates for the crown ; and when 
Henry of Richmond landed in England, 
resolved to wed her if her sister Eliza- 
beth were already married to King 
Richard, he received assurance that this 
dishonouring marriage had really been 
contracted, and was " sore amazed and 
troubled " at the tidings. But their fal- 
sity was soon detected, and after the 
victory of Bosworth, and Henry's subse- 
quent marriage to Elizabeth, she 
A.D. resumed her proper position in the 

1486. royal court, and was treated with 



the distinction due to her birth and per- 
sonal attractions. 

At Elizabeth's coronation, in Novem- 
ber 24, 1487, she also bore her sister's 
train ; and her loveliness made her "the 
observed of all observers." Amongst 
these was a certain gallant soldier, a 
kinsman and favoured servant of the 
king's, John, Lord Wells, who immedi- 
ately profifered his suit to the beautiful 
princess ; and though he was more than 
twice her age, was accepted by her, and, 
with the king's consent, they were 
straightway wedded. As husband and 
wife they attended the Christmas revels 
at Greenwich, which were held that year 
with extraord,inary magnificence. 

By Lord Wells the Lady Cicely had 
two daughters, Elizabeth and Anne, 
whose education, it is recorded, she 
sedulously attended to, while her lord 
waited upon his royal nephew in his 
expedition to France, and his progresses 
through his dominions. About 1495 or 
1496 — ^the date is uncertain — she lost her 
eldest d9>ughter, and, in 1498, her hus- 
band died of pleurisy, "at Pasmer's 
Place, in Saint Swithin's Lane," be- 
queathing to his well-loved wife the 
whole of his large possessions. Shortly 
afterwards her sorrows were much 
increased by the death of her younger 
daughter. 

We next find mention of the widowed 
lady as figuring in the grand pageantry 
of the bridals of Prince Arthur and 
Catherine of Arragon, ^hose train she 
bore ; and the day afterwards, diligent 
chroniclers record, she performed "two 
bass dances" with Prince Arthur (Nov. 
14, 15, 1501). 

Two years later, and she suddenly 
retired from the splendour of the court 
into the obscurity of a private condition, 
wedding — ^from true love, we may surely 
presume — one John, or Thomas Kyme, 
of the Kymes of Kyme Tower, Lincoln- 
shire, a gentleman by birth, but whom 
the old annalists, stout upholders of feu- 
dal distinctions, disdainfully speak of as 
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a man of mean degree." This singalar 
event took place about the close of 1503, 
or the beginning of 1504. This gentle- 
man is differently styled as ** John 
Keime, of the Isle of Wight, Knight," 
and ''Sir John Kime of the Isle of 
Wight" {Harl, MSS., 1139), and is re- 
puted to have had two children by the 
Lady Cicely, named Richard and Mar- 
gerie. With his wife he retii*ed to East 
Standen, near Newport, where for a few 
brief years ''the daughter of England" 
secluded herself among her quiet house- 
hold joys, dying on the 24th of August, 
1507, in her thirty-eighth year. She 
was buried in the Abbey of Quarr, and a 
stately monument erected to her memory. 
But of this " Hic Jacbt " not a stone 



now remains. — Miss Roberts* Housei of 
York and Lancaster, ii., &c. 

Returning to our narrative, we can but 
barely record the captaincy of Sib 
Nicholas Wadham, who came of an 
ancient Devonshire family, and held, by 
virtue of his patrimonial inheritance, 
certain manors in the Isle of Wight. His 
second wife, Margaret, sister of the Jane 
Seymour who wedded Henry VIII., 
died at Carisbrooke, and was buried in 
the parish church, where her monument 
may still be noted. Sir Nicholas him- 
self died in 1511, when the captaincy 
was conferred upon a gallant and distin- 
guished knight. Sir James Worslet, 
whose career we shall briefly indicate in 
oar next Section. 



gECTIOH YU.— FROM SIR JAKES WORSLET TO COLONEL HAMMOND. 



SIR JAMES WORSUSr. 

Sir James Worsley was a younger 
brother of the Worsleys of Lanca- 
A.D. shire, who rose into high repute 
1511. at the courts of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII., and who, as page 
to the former, and keeper of the ward- 
robe to the latter, enjoyed considerable 
distinction, and received much of their 
confidence. 

By his marriage with Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Leigh, and heiress of the 
Hackets of Woolverton, he had become 
possessed of Appuldurcombe, and other 
large estates in the Isle of Wight, occu- 
pying a position among its gentlemen 
which abundantly justified the king's 
choice of him for their captain. . 

He was appointed Captain- General 
for life, at a salary of 6s. 9d. per day 
(nearly £5, according to modem compu- 
tation), and was made, moreover. Con- 
stable of Carisbrooke ; keeper of the 
forest ; steward, bailiff, and surveyor of 
the crown lands ; clerk of the market ; 
sheriff, and coroner of the island. These 
weighty ofiices he held until his death in 
1538. 



SIR RICHARD WORSLBT 

succeeded to all his honours, trusts, and 
estates, and maintained the dignity of 
his office with becoming splendour. At 
his mansion of Appuldurcombe, he en- 
tertained, in 1540, King Henry, his 
minister Cromwell (then constable of 
Carisbrooke Castle), and a splendid re- 
tinue. What occasioned the royal visit 
it is difficult to conjecture, unless it was 
for the purpose of enjoying the pleasures 
of the chase in Farkllurst Forest. 

Five years later, and the French made 
their last descent upon this " in- 
vincible isle." The circumstances a.d. 
are related with singular vigour 1545. 
by Mr. J. A. Froude in his His- 
tory of England, and we need not apo- 
logize to the reader for illustrating our 
pages with his graphic pictures. 

"With July," he says, "came the 
summer, bringing with it its calms and 
heat; and the great armament,* com- 

* The French fleet, under Claude D'Anne- 
bault, consisted of 160 large ships, 26 gaUeys, 
and 50 small vessels and transports. — Arcfueo- 
logia, IL Tlie English fleet, under Lord Lisle, 
was for inferior, bat his ships were larger and 
better manned. 
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manded by D' Annebaalt in person, sailed 

for England The king was at 

Portsmouth, haying gone down to review 
the fleet, when, on the 18th of July, two 
hundred sail were reported at the back 
of the Isle of Wight. The entire force 
of the enemy, which had been collected, 
had been safely transport^ across the 
Channel. With boats feeling the way 
in front with sounding lines, they rounded 
St. Helen's Point, and took up their 
position in a line which extended from 
Brading Harbour almost to Byde. In 
the light evening breeze fourteen English 
ships stood across to reconnoitre; D' Anne- 
bault came to meet them with the galleys, 
and there was some distant firing ; but 
there was no intention of an engagement. 
The English withdrew, and night closed 
in. 

** The morning which followed was 
breathlessly calm. Lisle's fleet lay all 
inside in the Spit, the heavy sails hang- 
ing motionless on the yards, the smoke 
from the chimneys of the cottages on 
shore rising in blue columns straight up 
into the air. It was a morning beautiful 
with the beauty of an English summer 
and an English sea; but, for the work 
before him. Lord Lisle would have gladly 
heard the west wind among his shrouds. 
At this time he had not a galley to oppose 
to the five-and-twenty which D'Anne- 
bault had brought with him ; and in 
such weather the galleys had all the ad- 
vantages of the modem gunboats. From 
the single long gun which each of them 
carried in the bow they poured shot for 
an hour into the tall stationary hulls of 
the line-of-battle ships ; and keeping in 
constant motion they were themselves in 
perfect security. According to the French 
account of the action, the Qre<U Harry 
suffered so severely as almost to be sunk 
at her anchorage ; and had the calm con- 
tinued, they believed that they could 
have destroyed the entire fleet. As the 
morning drew on, however, the off-shore 
breese sprtrng up suddenly; the large 
ihipa began to glide through the water ; 



a number of frigates — long, narrow ves- 
sels — so swift, the French said, that 
they could outsail their fastest shallops 
— came out with * incredible swiftness ; * 
and the fortune of the day was changed. 
The enemy were afraid to turn lest they 
should be run over ; and if they attempted 
to escape into the wind, they would be 
cut off from their own fleet. The main 
line advanced barely in time to save 
them; and the English, whose object 
was to draw the enemy into action under 
the guns of their own fortresses and 
among the shoals at the Spit, retired to 
the old ground. The loss on both sides 
had been insignificant ; but the occasion 
was rendered memorable by a misfortune. 
The Mary Rose, a ship of six hundred 
tons, and one of the finest in the navy, 
was among the vessels engaged with the 
galleys. She was commanded by Sir 
George Garew, and manned with a crew 
who were said, all of them, to be fitter, 
in their own conceit, to order than obey, 
and to be incompetent for ordinary work. 
The ports were open for the action, the 
guns were run out, and, in consequence 
of the calm, had been imperfectly secured. 
The breeze rising suddenly, and the vessel 
lying slightly over, the windward tier 
slipped across the deck, and, as she 
yielded further to ^e weight, the lee 
ports were depressed below the line, the 
ship instantly filled, and carried down 
with her every soul who was on board. 
Almost at the same moment the French 
treasure-ship. La Maitresse, was also 
reported to be sinking. She had been 
strained at sea, and the shock of her own 
cannon completed the mischief. There 
was but just time to save her crew and 
remove the money-chest, when she, too, 
was disabled. She was towed to the 
mouth of Brading Harbour, and left on 
the shore. 

"These inglorious casualties were a 
feeble result of the meeting of the two 
largest navies which had encountered 
each other for centuries. The day had 
as yet lost but a few hours^ and 
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D'Annebanlt, hearing that the king was a 
spectator of the scene) belieyed that he 
might taunt him out of his caution by 
landing troops in the island. The sight 
of the enemy taking possession of English 
territory, Kod the Mate of English Til- 
lages, scarcely two cannon-shot distance 
from him, wonld provoke his patience, 
and the fleet would again advance. De- 
tachments were set on shore at three 
different points. Pierre Stroizi, an 
Italian, attacked a fort, perhaps near 
Sea View,* which had annoyed the 
galleys in the morning. The garrison 
abandoned it as he approached, and 
it was destroyed. M. de Thais, landing 
•without resistance, advanced into the 
island to reconnoitre. He went forward 
till he had entangled his party in a glen 
surrounded by thickets; and here he 
was checked by a shower of arrows from 
invisible hands. The English, few in 
number, but on their own ground, hover- 
ed about him, giving wt^ wheaa. they were 
attacked, but hanging on his skirts, and 
pouring death into his ranks from their 
silent bows, till prudence warned him to 
withdraw to the open sands. The third 
detachment was the most considerable ; 
it was composed of picked men, and was 
led by two of the most distinguished 
commanders of the galleys. These must 
have landed close to Bembridge. They 
were no sooner on shore than they were 
charged by a body of cavalry. There 
was sharp fighting ; and the soldiers in 
the nearest ships, excited at the spectacle 
of the skirmish and the rattle of the 
carbines, became unmanageable, seized 
the boats, and went off without their 
officers to join. The English being now 
outnumbered, withdrew; the Fr^ch 
straggled after them in loose order, tiU 
they came out upon the downs sloping 
up towards the Culver Cliffs ; and here, 

* The headland at Sea View stfll bean in 
ancient maps the appellation of Old Fort. M. 
Thais probably landed at Bradlng, and pene- 
tiated into the Bamsley woods. 



being scattered in twos and threes, they 
were again charged with fatal effect. 
Many were cut in pieces ; the rest fled, 
the English pursuing and sabreing them 
down to the shore ; and but few would 
have escaped, but that the disaster was 
perceived frx>m the fleet, large masses of 
men were sent in, under shelter of the 
guns, to relieve the fugitives ; and the 
English, being badly pressed in return, 
drew off, still fighting as they retreated, 
till they reached a stream (the Eastern 
Tar, probably), which they crossed, and 
broke the bridge behind them. " — Froude, 
iv. 423-427. 

The evening had now come on, and 
D'Annebault had to determine whether 
he should attack Portomouth, or seise 
upon the Isle of Wight. The former 
plan was at once rejected, on account of 
the difficulty of the entrance to the har- 
bour. " It remained, therefore, to decide 
whether the army should land in force 
upon the island and drive the English 
out of it, as they might easily do. They 
had brought with them 7000 pioneers, 
who could rapidly throw up fortresses at 
Newport, Cowes, St. Helen's, and else- 
where; and they could have garrisons 
strong «Dough to maintain their ground 
against any force which the English 
would be able to bring against them. 
They would thus hold in their hands a 
security for Boulogne ; and as the English 
did not dare to foM their fleet in the open 
water, they might convert their tenure 
into a permanency. 

" D'Annebault, however, had received 
discretionary powers; and, for some un- 
known reason, he determined to try his 
fortune elsewhere. After three days of 
barren demonstration, the fleet weighed 
anchor and sailed. His misfortunes in 
the Isle of Wight were not yet over. The 
ships were in want of fresh water ; and 
on leaving St. Helen's he went round 
into Shanklin Bay (July 21), where he 
sent his boate to fill their casks at the 
rivulet which runs down the Chine. 
The stream was small, the task w»» 
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tedious, and the Cheyalier d'Eulx, who, 
with as few companies^ was appointed to 
gnard the watering parties, seeing no 
signs of danger, wandered inland, at- 
tended by some of his men, to the top of 
the high down adjoining. The English, 
who had been engaged with the other 
detachments two days before, had kept 
on the hills, watching the motions of the 
fleet. The chevalier was caught in an 
ambuscade, and, after defending himself 
like a hero, he was killed, with most of 
his followers." 

This invasion was productive of good 
fruits, as far as the island was con- 
cerned, by inducing the king to order 
the construction of several forts for its 
defence. These were circular towers, 
with a platform, mounting two or three 
guns, and accommodating a small garri-^ 
son, on which modem engineers would 
look with a great deal of contempt. At 
East and West Cowes, at Sandown, Yar- 
mouth, and near Freshwater, these 
fastnesses were erected under the, 
superintendence of Richard Worsley,— 
the latter being named after him, Wors- 
ley 's Tower. The indefatigable captain 
also persuaded the islanders to provide 
a train of artillery at their own ex- 
pense, every parish providing their own 
gun. 

In September 1547, the first of the 
reign of Edward YI., a return was made 
to the crown of the condition of these 
fortresses, from which we shall extract a 
few details : — At Yarmouth, under the 
command of Captain Richard Ewdall, 
were two guns of brass, and eight small 
guns of iron, nineteen hagbuts, and one 
hundred and forty-one bows. At Sharp- 
notle, under the charge of Nicholas 
Cheke, were two brass guns. At Caris- 
brooke, under Richard Worsley himself, 
were five iron "slynges, fowlers, and 
double basses," one hundred and forty 
hagbuts, and a tolerable provision of 
powder, bows, arrows, javelins, and 
bills. At Sandham (Sandown), under 
the care of Peter Smythe, were three 



pieces of brass, and eight of iron, seventy- 
eight hagbuts, one hundred and twenty 
bills, and a chest of bows and arrows. 
And at West Cowes, under Robert Ray- 
mond, captain, were two brass guns, 
eleven of iron, several basses " not liable 
to serve," and a small provision of bows, 
bills, and pikes. The Sandham captain 
received four shillings per diem; his 
under captain, two shillings; thirteen 
soldiers, sixpence each ; one porter, eight- 
pence { the master gunner, eightpence ; 
and seven gunners, sixpence each. At 
West Cowes, the captain received but 
one shilling daily ; two soldiers, one 
porter, and six gunners, were paid the 
same rates as their comrades at Sand- 
ham.— J7aH. MSS. 

When Queen Elizabeth came to the 
throne she placed the defensive establish- 
ment of the island on a safer basis, as 
may be gathered from the instructions 
issued to the captain of the Island in the 
second year of her reign, which we now 
condense : — 

The said captain shall fortliwith put in order 
and array the whole people of the isle as shall 
seem meetest for the defence of the said isle. 

He shall cause every " centoner," twice a 
year, to call together the whole "centon," 
and bring together to such place within the 
said isle as by the said captain shall be ap- 
pointed, " there to consult what is to be done 
for the better foitiflcation and strength of the 
said isle." 

He shall can^e the able men In these can- 
tons twice a year to muster for practice. 

He shall prohibit that neither timber, wood, 
not coal shall be carried out of the isle to any 
place. 

All manners of persons having lands to the 
dear yearly valBo of twenty marks, should 
find one " hasqnebutier*" ftirnished in time of 
war to remain in the isle under the rule of 
the captain during the time of war. And 
every other person having land valued at 4u 
shillings shaii Join so many together as shall 
amount to the yearly value of twenty marks, 
and so Im Jointly charged with one hasque- 
butier. 

It was also ordered by the queen that 
fire-arms should be introduced into the 
island, and an arquebus-maker was 
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settled in Carisbrooke Castle to keep 
them in order. 

Richard Worslej was one of the com- 
missioners for the sale of church plate 
on the suppression of the religious 
houses, and therefore, on the accession 
of Queen Mary, found it necessary to 
resign all his offices— a Mr. Girling, of 
whom history says nothing, succeeding 
him. In 1556, the captain of the island 
was one Nicholas (Jyedale. He joined 
the Dudley conspiracy, and undertook 
to betray the island and Hurst Castle to 
the French, who were to assist in de- 
posing Queen Mary. The plot was be- 
trayed to govemment, and Uvedale tor- 
tured into making a full confession. — 
Froude, When Queen Elizabeth came 
to the throne, Worsley was reinstated, 
and employed by her in several impor- 
tant commissions. He died> fuU of hon- 
ours, in 1565. 

SIR BDWARS HORSBT. 

Edward Horsey was descended from 
a reputable Dorset family, of Melcombe- 
Horsey, and as a gallant sea-chief did 
good service against the French, clearing 
the Channel from their piratical cruisers. 
He was held in high esteem by the great 
Earl of Leicester, and at his patron's 
secret nuptials with the Lady Douglas 
Sheffield, gave away the bride^ though 
we do not find, when, at a later period, 
the ambitious noble denied the marriage, 
that Sir Edward vindicated the lady's 
fair fame. 

His government of the island was 
marked by energy and foresight. He 
encouraged trade, while he kept alive a 
military spirit among those he ruled. 
From certain MSS. still extant in that 
wonderful store-house of unpublished 
history— the British Museum— it is, how- 
ever, to be inferred that his sway was 
somewhat lax ; and we read of piratical 
doings in the Medina, wherein " Sir Ed- 
ward Horsey 's men" were openly con- 
cerned. Mr. Fronde has shown us that 
their leader shared the audacious mor- 



ality of Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins* 
—believing it to be a religion and a 
policy to oppress and defraud the French- 
man and the Spaniard. He was impli- 
cated in the Dudley conspiracy, which 
made Lady Jane Grey a '*ten days' 
qaeen," but contrived to escape punish- 
ment. 

It is recorded of this gallant sea-rover 
that he mightily interested himself in 
the preservation of game, and that he 
gave a lamb for every hare brought into 
the island. Sir Richard Worsley states 
that ** he lived in perfect harmony with 
the gentlemen there;" and we may fairly 
suppose that his sea-life would give him 
a frankness of speech and manners cal- 
culated to render him popular. 

He died of the plague at Haseley, on 
the 28th of March 1582, and was buried 
in Newport Church, where a handsome 
monument was erected to his memory. 
Sir Philip Sidney, our English Bayard, 
is said to have held the captaincy of the 
island about this period. 

SIR GBORas OARET 

was appointed soon after the decease of 
Sir Edward. It was his misfortune to 
succeed a popular governor, and the in- 
habitants accordingly drew a contrast by 
no means to his advantage. A preacher 
at Newport added fuel to the flame by 
conferring upon him, in the prayer before 
the sermon, the unauthorized title of 
*' Governor." He stretched his autho- 
rity, moreover, to an illegal extent at 
the epoch of the apprehended invasion 
of the Spanish Armada ; but he probalily 
was only desirous of adopting necessary 
precautions, which the ill feeling of the 
inhabitants seized upon as arbitrary 
measures justifying an appeal to 
the Lords in Council. The com- a.d. 
motion, however, appears to have 1588. 
subsided, and Sir George to have 
withdrawn his excessive pretensions; for 
Sir John Oglander eulogizes his splendid 
hospitality, and commends him for his 
constant residence at Carisbrooke Castle. 
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** I have heard," says Sir John, " and 
partly know it to be true, that not only 
heretofore there was do lawyer nor attor- 
' ney in oure island, but in Sir George 
Carey's time, an attorney coming in to 
settle in the island, was, by his com- 
mand, with a pound of candles hanging 
att bis breech lighted, with bells about 
his legs, hunted oute of the island ; in- 
somuch as oure ancestors lived here so 
quietly and securely, being neither trou- 
bled to London nor Winchester, so they 
seldom or never went oute of the island ; 
insomuch as when they went to London 
(thinking it an East India voyage), they 
always made their wills, supposing no 
trouble like to travel." 

Sir John Oglander paints the condi- 
tion of the island at this period in glow- 
ing colours. " Money was plenty in the 
yeomen's purses, and all the gentry full 
of money and out of debt ; the markets 
full, oomodities vending themselves at 
most high rates. Prizes and men-of- 
warre at the Cowes, which gave great 
rates for our comodities, and exchanged 
other good ones with us. If you had 
anything to sell, you should not have 
needed to have looked fdr a chapman, for 
you could not almost ask but have. All 
things were exported and imported at 
your heart's desire, your tenants rich, 
and a bargain could not stand at any 
rate." In another part of his Memoirs, 
he states that he has seen 800 ships at 
one time in Cowes Harbour. 

During Sir George Carey's captaincy, 
Carisbrooke Castle was thoroughly re- 
paired and considerably enlarged, under 
the direction of Gianibelli, an Italian 
engineer, who had planned the fortifica- 
tions of Antwerp, and who destroyed the 
Duke of Parma's fire-ships in 1685. — /. 
L, MoUey. Towards the outlay the queen 
gave £4000, the gentry £400, and every 
able-bodied man his labour. The other 
island-fortresses were strengthened, and 
Carey's Sconce erected near Yarmouth. 

In 1585, Newport, Yarmouth, and New- 
town, first sent members to Parliament. 



Sir George Carey, on the death of hii 
father, succeeded to the title of Lord 
Hunsdon. He was a kinsman of the 
queen, and much favoured by her, re- 
ceiving from her hands the Order of the 
Garter and the Lord Chamberlainship of 
her household. Died on the 9th of Sep- 
tember 1603. 

THE EARL 01 SOUTHAMPTON. 

The next Captain and Governor— for 
this title was now regularly as- 
sumed — was Hbnrt Earl ov a.d. 
Southampton, known in history 1603. 
as the patron of Shakspesre and 
the fiiend of Essex. He regularly re- 
sided in his island-palace, and held, con- 
jointly with the chief knights and gentle- 
men of the island, " an ordinary, twice 
every week," on St. George's Down, neai 
Arreton, where they diverted themselves 
with the then popular game of bowls. 

The lYee Orammar School at New- 
port was established during his gover- 
norship ; and to the same period may be 
referred the erection of those manorial 
houses, of which, at Yaverland andMot- 
tistone, two notable examples may still 
be admired. 

King James visited the island twice or 
thrice during Lord Southampton's rule. 
He was at Beaulieu, the 8C»t of Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley, in August 1607, 
and during his stiy there knighted an 
island gentleman, Bowyer Worsley. " It 
is highly probable that the king was 
afterwards in the Isle of Wight, and was 
then entertained at Nunwell, the seat 
of Sir W. Oglander" (NichoU); for Mr. 
William Enyveton, his attendant, wtoifi 
to the Dowager Countess of Shrews- 
bury on the 22d of June, " that his Ma- 
jestic intends a progresse into the He of 
Wight ; " and there yet lingers a tradi* 
tion that the king (and Queen Elizabeth) 
honoured Nunwell with a visit. Not- 
withstanding his timidity, he was pas* 
sionately fond of the chase, and Park 
hurst Forest could not fail to supply him 
with abundant sport. And, at aU events. 
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the parooliial register of Oarisbrooke 
proyes that he hunted there in 1609. 
•* King James/' runs the record, in the 
vicar's own hand-writing, " landed at 
the Cows, and saw a muster at Hony 
Hill, and saw in the afternoon most of 
the iland, with Prince Charles his sonne, 
and hunted in the park, killed a buck, 
and so departed again to Bowlj, the 2d 
of August, Ann. Dom. 1609, bdng Wed- 
nesday.—/. Baker" And a later entry 
records a mit from Prince Charles: 
** Prince Charles landed at the Cowes, 
and came into the forest, and saw a skir- 
mish there, and went from thence to 
Alvington Down, and looked over the 
island, and so thence to Newport, where 
he dined at Mr. James's house ; and so 
his grace departed to the Cowes, and 
tooke ship and went to Portsmouth, in 
the year 1618, the 27th of August, being 
Thursday." — Oarisbrooke Parochial 
Muniments, 

At this time the principal gentry of 
the island were. Sir Robert Dillington ;* 
Sir Richard Worsley ; Sir Thomas Fle- 
ming ; Sir Richard White, " a soldier and 
follower of the Earl of Southampton;" 
Sir John Meux; Sir John Ijeigh; Sir 
WiUiam Lisle ; Sir John Richards ; Sir 
John Oglander ; Sir William Oglander ; 
and Sir Edward Dennis ; tne Chekes of 
Mottistone ; the Bowermans of Brook ; 
the Urrys of Thorley ; the Worsley s of 
Gatcombe ; and the Lisles of Bridles- 
ford,— tSw* J. Oglander, 

The Earl of Southampton died in De- 
cember 1625, and the govemmeut of the 
island passed into the hands of— 



* Sir John Leigh was Icnighted at Beaulien 
by James L, AngostSO, 1606; Sir W. Oglander 
at Hampton Court, September 1606 ; Sir John 
Oglander at Royston, December 33, 1615; 
Sir W. Mewys at Hampton Ck>aTt, June 36, 
1606 ; Sir. J. Mewys, May 23, 1605, at Green- 
wich ; Sir R. White at Whitehall, December 
1605 ; Sir W. Lisle, May 14, 1606, at White- 
hall ; Sir R. Worsley at Whitehall, February 
8, 1611 ; and Sir E. Dennys, February 30, 1607, 
atOatlanda 



EDWARD LORD OOHWAT. 

This gallant gentleman was knighted 
by the Earl of Essex at the sacking of 
Cadiz in 1696, where he commanded a re- 
giment of foot. He serred under King 
James as one of his principal Secretaries 
of State, was created Baron Conway in 
1625, and appointed Captain of the Isle 
of Wight on the 8th December in the 
same year. — Dugciale, King Charles 
continued him in his Secretaryship, and 
bestowed upon him an Irish risoountoy. 
As a further proof of the royal favour, 
he was created, in 1628, Viscount Con- 
way of Conway ; and shortly afterwards 
appointed Lord President of the Council. 

He never resided in his government, 
but administered its affairs through his 
lieutenants. Sir Edward Dennis and Sir 
John Oglander.* Partly to this circum- 
stance, and partly to the' troubles which 
had already clouded the reign of the un- 
fortunate Charles, must be attributed 
the declining prosperity of the island, 
and the decay of its gentry — ^bitterly 
bewailed by the gossipping knight whose 
MS. Memoirs we have so frequently 
quoted. " It grieved me" he exclaims, 
" to hear and see the poverty and com- 
plaint of our poor island, April 1629. 
No money stirring, little market, a small 
assembly of the gentlemen, less of the far- 
mers and yeomanry. Our ordinary down 
for want of company ; little rcRort to our 
lecture (the weekly lecture at Newport) ; 
the comely visages and wonted carriage 
of it clean altered." " The Isle of Wight, 
since my memory, is infinitely decayed ; 



* Sir John Oglander collected valuable MS. 
memorials of his native isle, which have never 
yet been published in extenao^ bat were made 
much use of by Sir R. Wordey, in the compil- 
ation of his heavy bat valuable History, lie 
was not only Deputy-Governor of the Isle of 
Wight a624), bat also of Portsmouth (1630). 
In 1637 he served as Sheriff of Hampshire. 
He married Frances, danghter of Sir George 
If ore, of Loselej, Surrey, knt ; and bad sev»> 
ral children by her. 
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for either it is by reason that so many 
attorneys have of late made this their 
habitatioh, )£Uid so by siiits tindoiie the 
coantry ; .... or eke wanting the jgood 
barg&ins they were wont to levy from 
men-of-waf', i^ho 4lSo Vend^ all our com- 
modities at tery high pricies, and ready 
money was easy td be had for all thi;^gs. 
Now peace and la# hath beggared us all, 
BO that within my memory many of the 
gentlemen and almost all the yeomanry 
are undone." — Sir J. Oglander. 

Lord Conway died in 1631, and w&s 
succeeded by-^ 

BICHARD l6RD WESTON, 

whose "wisdom and integrity" were 
abundantly tedted in the high offices of 
state which he held under James and 
Charles. He was created Earl of Port- 
land in 1633, and died at Wallingford 
House, Westminster, March 1634. He 
was followed in the government by his 
son, — 

JBROHB, KA.RL Of PORTLAND, 

who held it, much to the satisfaction of 
the island geiltry, until removed by the 
parliament, on the ground that he was 
"popishly aflfeoted," but in reality be- 
cause his loyalty to the (irown cotild not 
be misunderstood. They further object- 
ed against him *' all the acts of good fel- 
lowship, all the WAste of powder, and d.11 
the waste of wine, in the drinking of 
healths, and other acts of jollity, which 
ever he had been at in his government, 
from the first hour of his entering upon 
it." — C^rendon, 

During his captaincy an anonymous 
traveller, passing through the island in 
1635, wrote down in pMnest wohls his 
impressions of what he saw; and \he 
narrative is curious enough, we fancy, to 
justify us in now, for the flrst time, em- 
balming it in type. 

THE ISLB OF WIQHT IN 1635. 

" From this rich merchant and sweet 
maritime town [Southampton] I crossed 



over that broad stream [Southampton 
Water] to Heath [Hythe], which is almost 
a league, with a blustering passage ; and 
so, by a knight's place, leaving Calshot 
Castle, running with a hook a mile into 
the sea; and so, leaving Leap on my 
left, I there, with much ado, leapt my 
nag into the boat, and got passage to 
cross over that three miles' rough and 
untoward channel to Garnard [Gurnard 
Bay], and there set footing in that strong, 
healthful, and pleasant island of Europe. 
I hastened through a little forest to the 
chief town thereof, and to the chief inn 
in the town, where one of the captains 
of the island, with some merry Lon- 
doners, kept his quarter that night, and 
kept me sentinel — for rest I could not 
take more than the^ must upon their 
resting posture. 

" The next morning I marched a short 
mile from this town to a spacious, strong, 
and defensible castle, which was built by 
a Saxon, but hath now a young lord to 
its governor [t?ie Lord Weston, son to the 
Lord of Portland, Lord Treasurer. Sic 
in margine.] It is mounted on a hill, 
with long, deep ditches round about the 
walls, whereunto I was suddenly admit- 
ted by a brave old blade (the residing 
Deputy- Governor thereof), over a state- 
ly large bridge, through a strongly-built 
gate-house — the Deputy's lodgings — and 
within, thus I found it : — 

"In that corner next Newport, on a 
mounted hill, stands a round strong 
tower, called the keep, to which I as- 
cended by 60 stairs, wherein hath been 
watching and lodging rooms. Nothing 
therein now but the wall, and a deep 
well of water in the midst thereof. 

" As I marched with my old keeper 
the rounds upon the walls, I viewed the 
large chambers [guns so named] and 
lodgings, the platforms, counterscarps, 
casemates, bulwarks, and trenches with- 
out the walls, whereupon were mounte<l 
many pieces of ordnance. I found it 
well guarded with arms, though not with 
men ; for in the armory, which is over 
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af^nst the chapel, in one room, were 
500 good cordelets ; and in another room, 
by the other, 700 or 800 muskets. 

" By this time I was pretty well in- 
formed of the strength of this castle and 
her warlike munition ; and so I hastened 
back again to the rendezvous, where I 
left that mad captain, and in the same 
place I found him, fully resolved, by lay- 
ing in good store of provision in his camp, 
to have lain leaguer there, if his nimble- 
spirited wife had not come and taken 'up 
the bucklers, and fetched him home, for 
his leading staff failed him. 

*• I found this town [Newport] go- 
verned by a mayor, and twelve aldermen, 
and two captains ; and > but one church, 
wherein is a fair monument for a knight 
[Sir Edward Horsey] who had been go- 
vernor of the island. 

" This fertile and pleasant island, for 
her martial discipline, I found her most 
bravely and prudently guided by the 
government of two generous knights [Sir 
E. Dennis and Sir J. Oglander], lieu- 
tenants, and fourteen gentle and exi)ert 
captains [see post], most of them all 
worthy knights and gentlemen, having 
pleasant situations in this isle ; and hav- 
ing under their command 2000 foot sol- 
diers, of ready exercise and well disci- 
plined, trained men— most of them as 
expert in handling their arms as our 
artillery nurseries ; which skill they at- 
tain to by taking pleasure in that hon- 
ourable exercise, and training, and drill- 
ing, from their very infancy. Every cap- 
tain hath his proper field-piece, which 
marches and guards him into the field, 
where they all often meet together, and 
pitch an equal battle of 1000 on each 
side, with an equal distribution of the 
captains — eight of each party, with the 
two lieutenants, who are also captains ; 
the East against the West Mede, on St. 
George's Down, by the river that runs 
down to Gowes Castle. A brave show 
there is, and brave service performed, 
by thundering echoes from those valleys 
by that sweet stream. They have, be- 



sides, in this island arms for 2000 more, 
if need should require. A safeguard for 
so small an island — of twenty miles in 
longitude, and but ten in latitude — ^to b^ 
so securely furnished with. 

" As this precious island is well 
strengthened and fortified inwardly, so 
is she also well guarded and defended 
outwardly by Yarmouth Castle {Captain 
Bv/rley), Cowes Castle {Captain Tarry), 
by the Needles, and Sandown Fort {Cap- 
tain Buck) ; having no place of invasion 
either in or out, but such places as are 
safely defended: as Yarmouth against 
Hurst Castle {Liev;t€nant Gorge), Gumaril 
{Captain Barret) against Leap, Cowes 
against Calshot Castle {Captain James), 
and Byde against Portsmouth — so as no 
daring approaching enemies can pass 
those channels, without thundering gun- 
shot from those commanding castles. 

"I could willingly have spent some 
longer time in such a stately, safe, 
hedged-in paradise, but that it jogged 
me along by that sueet and delicate 
stream, to their new, white-built mari- 
time town of Cowes ; from whence, after 
I had spent a little time in viewing that 
strong-built castle and her ordnance, I 
sailed thence with a fine gale of wind, 
over the still and quiet waves to South* 
ampton."* 

THB EARL OF PEMBROKE 

received the appointment of the cap* 
taincy in 1642. He immediately de- 
manded from one Sir John Dingley, who 
had been Deputy- Governor, a report upon 
the condition of the island, and was pre- 
sented with it on the 31st March, eouclted 
in sufficiently unsatisfactory terms. 

In this interesting document Sir John 
points out that the park belonging to the 
Captain is three miles in circuit ; that 
there is a common for the wliole country, 
to put in horses or beasts without stint, 

* A Relation of a /^tort Survey, Ac By • 
Lieutenant of the Military Company at Nor- 
wich, August 16S6. Lansdowne MS:i.. nZ. 
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whicli is called by the name of Park- 
hurst Chase; that the said chase has 
been grievously neglected by its keeper 
and ranger ; that Sandham Fort, though 
of great consequence, is but " poorly 
manned ;" that Cowes Castle, also, is in- 
sufficiently garrisoned, and Yarmouth in 
like condition; that Worsley's Sconce 
had been taken down by order of Lord 
Conway; that the train bands are much 
weakened and decayed, and the island 
nearly depopulated by reason of the lords 
of manors and the farmers getting to- 
gether as many farms as they can ; that 
there is a town called Newport, made by 
King James, a municipal town C' mare- 
town"), which will not now be governed 
like other towns, and " hinder men from 
buying and selling at their pleasure;" 
and, finally, that the clergy of the island, 
for the most part, are '' loose and idle 
livers, and neglect their charge." — Wors- 
lep, 111-114. 

The militia of the island numbered at 
this time about 2000 men, divided into 
two divisions and fourteen companies — 
eight in the West Medine, six in the 
East Medine— led by fourteen captains, 
and commanded by the two lieutenants 
of the island. Of these 2000, nearly 
1100 handled arquebuses ; 33 had charge 
of the culverins or small cannons ; 263 
bore corslettes ; 196, pikes ; 10, hal- 
berds; 297 were unarmed;* and 133 
were officers. 

The watches and wards that were kept 
in the island (September 20, 168S) are 
shown in a MS. of Sir John Oglan- 
der*s : — 

East Medihe.— At St, Catherine's, a 
ward with two men; on iheffcUtonMghi- 
onfidd, a watch with two men .... under 
Captain £ice. A watch at Lane's, of 
two men, and another on Wroxall Dovm 
.... in Sir Edward Dennys' district. 
On Ashep Down, a ward of one man and 
a watch of two ; and at St. Eden's Point, 
a watch of two .... under Sir J. Og- 

* Theia men were loon afterwards armed. 



lander. On Knighton, a watch of two 
men, and SktRyde, a similar watch .... 
under Sir B. DilUngton. On ApptUdu>r- 
comJbe, and at Cripple, near Niion, a 
watch of two men .... under Sir Henry 
Worsley. A similar watch at St, George's 
Down .... under Captain Cheke. A 
ward of one man and a. watch of two men 
on Bembridge Down .... under Cap- 
tain Basket. A watch of two men at 
East Cowes, at Wootton, and at Fish' 
house .... under Sir W. Lisle. 

West Msdink. — The usual watch at 
Ramsey Dovm and Chale Down .... 
under Mr. Meaux. On Lardon Down 
and at Atherfield .... under Sir John 
Leigh. On Harborough Down and on 
the sea-shore at Brixton .... under 
Captain TJrry. On Avvrigton Down, on 
Qatcomhe Down, and at Northwood .... 
under Captain Harvey. On Freshwatet 
Dovm, a ward and watch of two men 
each, and a watch on Mottistone Down 
.... under Captain Bowerman. At 
Hamstead, a watch of two men .... 
under Captain Hobson. In Newport, two 
companies, which patrolled the town. 

If the reader will take his map, and 
mark each of these stations with some 
distinguishing sign, he will, at a glance, 
perceive how skilfidly they were distri- 
buted in reference to the general defence 
of the island. 

Though much dissatisfaction, when 
the Earl of Portland was removed from 
the captaincy, was expressed by the 
^knights and gentlemen who had served 
under him, it could scarcely have arisen 
from any feeling of wounded loyalty. On 
the contrary, from the very outset of the 
great civil war, the inhabitants of the 
Wight sided with the parliament, and so 
secured an immunity from the tumults 
and distractions which fell with such 
heaviness upon other parts of j^nghud. 
They were, indeed, so vehement in their 
zeal for the parliamentarian party, that 
they could not suffer the Countess of 
Fortiand to abide peaceably in the castle, 
where she had taken refuge with her live 
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ehildi-eu and her husband's brother and 
sister, under the protection of Colonel 
Brett, the recently appointed custodian 
of Garisbrooke. The Mayor of NewjKxrt, 
Moses Bead, at the head of tiie Newport 
train bands and 400 naval auxiliaries 
supplied by the men-of-war in the Solent, 
and inspired by Harby, a stout Puritan 
and minister of Newport, besieged the 
castle, wherein Colonel Brett had but 
20 men, and proyisions for 3 days. The 
brare countess, however, made her ap- 
pearance on the ramparts with a lighted 
match in her hand, and declared that she 
herself would fire the first cannon, and 
that the garrison would hold out to the 
last extremity, unless they were granted 
easy and honourable terms of surrender. 
A pacification was soon arranged, when, 
as we may reasonably conclude, neither 
party was very much in earnest. Colonel 
Brett, his comrades, and l^eir {Attendants, 
were permitted to go where they would, 
except to Portsmouth, t^en held for the 
king by dissolute Goring; and after a 
day or two's delay, the countess and her 
family were removed from the island. 

The other fortresses, in like manner, 
were seized for the parliament, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, on his arrival at 
Cowes, was received with a cordial wel- 
come by the leading inhabitants, who 
proffered him, in behalf of the good cause, 
their heartiest services. 

The Journals of the House of Com- 
nums present numerous indications of 
the watchfulness exercised by the par-, 
liament in reference to the safety of the 
Isle of Wight ; and though it is not our 
province to enter fully into these details, 
it may be permitted us to place a few 
significant passages before our readers in 
illustration of the remarkable contrasts 
Qxisting between the present and the 
past. 

We read on the 13th of August 1642 :— 

" Ordxrei), tlut it be recommended 



to the Earl of Warwick to furnish the 
town of Newport in the Isle of Wight 
with thirty barrels of powder, with all 
convenient speed, to be disposed of as the 
Mayor of Newport, Mr. Bunckley, Mr. 
Thomas Boreman, and Mr. Bobert Urry 
of Freshwater, shall think fit, for the 
safeguard of tiiat place and island. 

" And it is further Ordered, That Mr. 
Tenn and Mr. Yassall do write a letter 
of tl^uiks to the Mayor of Newport, and 
those ^at joined -with him in the certifi- 
cate to the House o( the state of that 
town, for their care of the safety of that 
I^ace, and respects to this House ; and 
t» assure them that this House hath, in 
some measure, already taken care, and 
will take fnrth^ care, in providing for 
the Sleety of that island." 

We read on the 18th of February, 
1646 :— 

** 0|u>BRB]>, that there be forthwith 
provided and furnished out of the public 
stores, for the service of the Isle of 
Wight, forty barrels of powder, one ton 
of m^tch, three hundred culverin shot, 
one thousand demi-culverin shot, one 
thousand Saker shot, and two tons of 
lead: And the Lieutenant of the Ord- 
nance is required to take notice thereof, 
and to furnish these provisions accord- 
ingly." 

The Earl of Pembroke was withdrawn 
from the captaincy in 1647. and Colonel 
£oBBRi Hammond, a soldier of good 
repute, appointed (6th September 1647). 
The colonel was a nephew of Dr. Henry 
Hammond, one of the king's chaplains, 
but he owed his rise to Cromwell's 
favour, and was married to Hampden's 
daughter. At the early age of twenty- 
two he had entered the army, and fought 
against the Ro3ralists. His sympathies, 
therefore, were naturally with the par- 
liamentarian leaders, and justified the 
confidence of those who intrusted to him 
so important a command. 
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SECTION YIIL— CHABLES L QT THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 



ARBIYE8 IN THB ISLAND. 

Whilst pent up in Hampton Court, 
and surrounded by the soldiers of the 
parliament^ Charles I. could not but feel 
that he was in reality a closely- watched 
and suspected prisoner. He felt, too, 
that the great Roundhead leaders, how- 
ever sincere in their desire, would soon 
be without the power, to assist him ; 
that they themselves were, in fact, the 
servants of their army. He had reason, 
perhaps, to di-ead the secret dagger. At 
all events, he was on the brink of an 
imminent peril ; and he might justly con- 
clude that his escape would leave the 
Puritan chiefs at greater liberty to carry 
out their professed designs of serving 
him, while placing himself in a position 
to act with fuller confidence and freer 
energy. 

So, on the evening of the 11th of 
November 1647, attended by Legge, th^ 
groom of the chamber, he effected his 
escape from the.palace, and being joined 
by Berkeley and Ashbumhsun, crossed 
the Thames at Thames Ditton, and rode 
with fiery speed through the dark and 
cloudy night to Titchfield House, a fair 
seat of the Earl of Southampton. The 
Dowager Countess welcomed him gladly, 
and spread before him the refreshment he 
needed. 

He now deliberated with his attendants 
whither he should next proceed, and 
great confidence being professed by Ash- 
bumham (a man apparently of very 
sanguine temperament) in the good in- 
tentions of Colonel Hammond, it was 
resolved that Ashbumham and Berkeley 
shoDld repair to the island, and sound 
the colonel cautiously upon his feelings 
and sympathies. They bore a compli- 
mentary message from his sovereign, and 
*ere required to insist upon a pledge, 
that if the king placed himself under h|s 



protection, he would not surrender him 
to the army or the parliament, but pro- 
vide him with an opportunity of effecting 
his escape. And if he refused that under- 
taking, they were not to disclose the 
secret of the king's present concealment. 

They started from Titchfield on a 
windy and violent morning ; they reached 
Lymington, but could not make the pass- 
age of the Solent on account of the stormy 
weather, a^d were detained there the 
whole day. They arrived at Carisbrooke 
on th^ following morning, but Colonel 
Hammond had set out for Newport on 
matters of importance, and they were 
forced to follow him thither. When, at 
length, they found themselves in the pre- 
sence of the governor, and explained 
their errand, he expressed considerable 
apprehension, bu^ finally determined 
^p(m repairing with them to the king's re- 
tireat. Ashbur^ham and Berkeley weak- 
ly consented to this proposal, and by so 
doing, betrayed their unfortunate sove- 
reign into the hands of the very men he 
had endeavoured to avoid. There is no 
room, however, to suppose — in fact, their 
whole future conduct negatives the sus- 
picion — that they were actuated by any 
traitorous motives. They confided too 
implicitly, not in Hammond's honour, 
which they had no reason to doubt, but 
in his power to secure the king's person 
for any length of time from the machina- 
tions of his bitterest enemies. 

Colonel Hammond's letter to the 
Speaker of the House of Peers sets forth 
the circumstances under which King 
Charles entered the island : — 

•* Mt Lord,— I hold It my duty to give your 
lordship an account of the king's unexpected 
coming into tiiis island, and of the manner of 
it, wliich was til us, — 

"This morning, as I was on the way pass- 
ing from Carisbrooke Castle to Newport, Mr. 
Ashbumham and Sir John Berkeley overtook 
me : and, after a short discourse, told m« that 
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the king was near, and that he would be with 
me thatnight ; that he was come from Hamp- 
ton Court upon information that there were 
some intended to destroy his person, and 
that he could not with safety continue any 
longer there ; and that, finding liis case thus, 
chose rather to put Iiimself in my hand, ^eing 
a member of the army ; whom, he saith, he 
would not hare left, could he have had security 
to his person, than to go to any other place. 
Being herewith exceedingly surprised at pre- 
sent, I knew not what course to take; but 
upon serious consideration, weighed the great 
concernment that the person of the king is of, 
in this Junction of affairs, to the settlement of 
the peace of the kingdom, I resolved it my 
duty to the king, to the parliament, and Idng- 
dom, to use the utmost of my endeavours to 
preserve his person from any such horrid 
attempt, and to bring him to a place of safety ; 
where he may also be in a capacity of answer- 
ing the expectation of parliament and king- 
dom, in agreeing to such things as may extend 
to the settlement of those great divisions and 
distractions abounding in every comer thereol 
Hereupon I went immediately with them over 
the water, taking Captain Basket, the captain 
of Cowes Castle, with me, and found the king 
near the water side; and, finding myself no 
way able to secure him there, I phoge, he de- 
siring it, to bring him over into this island, 
where he now is. 

•* My lord, my endeavours, as for my life, 
shall be to preserve and secure his person. 
And I humbly desire I may receive the plea- 
sure of the parliament in this great and weighty 
matter; and that the Lord will direct your 
counsels to his glory and the kingdom's good 
and peace, shall be my prayer ; and my en- 
deavour shall be ever to express myself in all 
things in my power. — My lord, your lordship's 
and the kingdom's most bumble and faithful 
servant, * Robert Hammond.* 

"Cowe8,Nov. 13, 1647." 

The doomed king, with Hammond, 
Captain Basket, Legge, Berkeley, and 
Ashhumham in attendance, landed in 
the island on the 22d day of November, 

• The Houses duly thanked Colonel Ham- 
mond, and issued instructions for his guidance, 
besides voting £5000 for " His Majesty's pre- 
sent necessities and accommodation,"— £10 
daily for his table, and a provision yearly of 
£5000, — and liberally rewarding the Governor 
on account of his increased responsibilities 
with a gratuity of £1000, and an annuity of 
£500 for himself and his heir& 



and, passing the night in ft small and ob- 
scure ale-shonse, made their way towards 
Carisbrooke on the following day, being 
Sunday. He was receiyed with respect 
by all, with scarcely-concealed affection 
by a loyal few. " 4 gentlewoman,* as he 
passed through Newport, presented him 
with a damask rose which grew in her 
garden at this oo^d season of the year, 
and prayed for him, which his Majesty 
heartily thanked her for." — Herbert. 
And so the king passed onwards into the 
Gf^tle pf Carisbrooke. 

PRE0AUTION8. 

• 

Meanwhile the Parliament, who bad 
received, B^a we have seen, due in- 
formi^tion from Colonel Hammond A. D. 
of these remarkable proceedings, 1647. 
had ispu^, on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, instructions for his guidance. They 
ran as follows : — 

'* Rksolvsd by the Lords and Commons in Par* 
liament assen^Ud. 

" I. That the securest place during the time 
the king shall think fit to continue him in the 
Isle of Wight be Carisbrooke Castle. 

*^ 2. That noe person who hath bin in armes, 
or assisted in this unnatural war against the 
parliament, be permitted to come or remain in 
the said isle during the king's residence there, 
unless they be inhabitants of the isle, and 
have compounded with the parliament. 

" 8. That no person who hath bin in armes, 
or assisted, Ac, shall be permitted to come 
into the king's presence, or into any fort or 
castle in the said isle, during the king^s resi- 
dence there, although he be an inhabitant and 
hath compounded with the parliament 

** 4. That no stranger, or person of a foreign 
nation, shall be permitted to come into the 
king's presence, without the directions of both 
houses, except such as have wan-ant from the 
parliament of Scotland, or from the committee 
of that parliament therepnto authorized, and 
are not disabled by the propositions agreed on 
by both kingdomea . 

" 5. That a sufficient guard be appointed by 
Colonel Robert Hammond, governor of the 
said isle, for security of the king's person 
from any violence, ^nd preventing his depart- 

* It is said her name was Francea Prattla 
—BUiier. 
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Ing the Mdd isle without the direction of both 
homes.**— /otmuib, ff. of Commons. 

Colonel Hammond's position had thus 
become peculiarly diffibult. If he ne- 
glected his trust, he could expect but 
little from the tender mercies of the 
Roundhead chiefs ; if he performed it 
faithfully, though mildly — ^if he "did his 
spiriting " ever so gently — he could not 
but incur the hatred of the Boyalist 
party. He appears to have adopted that 
"golden mean" the Roman poet unwisely 
commends, and with the scanty success 
he might reasonably haye expected. The 
Royalist news, letters, and pamphlets of 
the period load him with the foulest 
abuse ; and later writers, taking up the 
unjust prejudices conceiyed in a time of 
violent excitement, have shown his me- 
Inory but little indulgence. Neverthe- 
less Sir Thomas Herbert, the most chi- 
valrous of the king's adherents, who had 
opportunities of observing him closely, 
speaks of him in honourable terms, and 
confesses that the Roundheads suspected 
him of being "too much of a courtier." 
And Tailor, " the water-poet,*' a zealous 
Royalist, warmly vindicates him from 
the aspersions of his enemies. He says 
that he will speak of him without flat- 
tery, and, he continues, " The plaine truth 
is, that myself, with many others, did 
hate him so much, tkat he was very sel- 
dom or never prayed for. The reasons 
and motives which possest most men with 
this mistaking and misapplied inveterate 
malice, was upon the flying lying reports 
that the govemour had behaved himself 
most coarsely, rigid, and barbarously 
unrespective to his Majesty. The fstlse 
weekly pamphlets and pamphleteers 
(being inspired by their father, the 
devil), were not asdiamed to publish in 
print that the govemour had proceeded 
80 &r in incivility, as to immure, or wall 
his Majesty in a small, dose roome, under 
many bolts, bars, grates, locks, and keys, 
and debarred him the comforts of his 
soule, and of the lociety of men ; and 



further, it was often printed (by several! 
lying villaines) that the said Govemour 
Hammond did strike the king on the 
face, and gave him a black eye. These 
reports being invented by the devil's 
imps (the firebrands of contention), 
printed and published by needy, greedy 
knaves and varlets, and believed by too 
many fooles a^d fo<^h Gotehamists 
(amongst which number I, with much 
simplicity, was one); and as by oath and 
duty I am bound to save, love, and 
honour my soveraigne lord and master, 
so (on the contrary) myselfe, with all 
true and loyall subjects, had no cause to 
be well affected to any man that should 
dare to affront his Majesty with such 
transcendent base indignities. 

" But to give the world satisfaction of 
the truth,, it is certaine that all these as- 
persions and rumours against the gover- 
nour are most odious, scandalous, and 
malicious lies ; for, according to the trust 
reposed in him, he hath always carried 
himselfe with such deportment and 
humblenesse of dutifull service to his 
Majesty, that he hath gained much love 
and favour from his soveraigne, and such 
good regard from all knowing men, as 
belongs to a gentleman of his place and 
quality. " — Jownal of the Brit. A rchceol. 
Association, Dec. 1853. 

Considerable liberty was allowed to the 
king and his attendants for the first few 
weeks of his detention. He was permit- 
ted to pursue the chase in the green 
arcades of Parkhurst, to receive the visits 
of the gentry of the island, to enjoy 
the services of his most devoted ad- 
herents, and the ministrations of his 
chaplains, Drs. Sheldon and Hammond. 
The respect, and something of the eti- 
quette of acouit were maintained about 
his person. Colonel Hammond's mother, 
a lady of good family, superintended his 
household arrangements, and the king's 
own furniture was brought from his 
palaces, to give an air of splendour to the 
bare, bleak chambers of the castle,— 
Herbert, Clarendon, a/nd others. 
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While the king was thus sheltered 
within the walls of Carisbrooke, and his 
partizans were everywhere scheming and 
designing his speedy restoration to power, 
the triumphant parliament — or rather, 
that imperious majority which controlled 
its proceedings— was busied in endea- 
vouring to bring to some conclusion the 
troubles of the nation, and finally, on the 
14th December, passed four resolutions 
to which, as to an ultimatum, they re- 
quired the assent of the king as a prelimi- 
nary to entering upon a personal treaty 
with him. — LiTtgard, x. c. 4, and Jow- 
nalt, vol. ix. These resolutions, in effect, 
placed the royal prerogative in the hands 
of the Parliament, vesting in it the com- 
mand of the army for twenty years ; 
limiting the creation of peers ; empower- 
ing the Houses to adjourn from place to 
place as they might deem it best ; and in- 
sisting upon the king's acknowledgment 
of the justice of their cause. Buoyed up 
by the promises of hi& supporters, and 
by a treaty secretly agreed upon with 
the Scotch commissioners, the king 
warmly protested that " neither the de- 
sire of being freed from that tedious and 
irksome condition of life which he had so 
long suffered, nor the apprehension of any- 
thing that might befall him, should ever 
prevail with him to consent to any one 
Act till the conditions of the whole peace 
should be concluded," — Clarendon, 

His adherents, meanwhile, had been 
concerting a plan of escape, and a ship, 
provided by the queen, had for some 
time been hovering off the coast. The 
evening of the day on which he forwarded 
to the parliament his peremptory refusal 
of their xdtimatum, was appointed for 
the enterprise ; but Hammond obtained 
some inkling of it, and proceeded to en- 
force restrictions which he had hitherto 
nvoided. His suspicions were further 
aroused by a singular imetUe which took 
place in Newport itself. 
There lived in that busy borough at 



this unquiet time one Captain Burley, 
who had served in the toyal army, and 
afterwards had holden a military com- 
mand in the island. As if seized by a 
sudden frenzy, or acting on some precon- 
certed plot whose particulars were never 
known, he caused a drum to be beaten, 
and drawing together a small gathering 
of curious and adventurous citizens, de- 
clared Imnself their leader, and proposed 
to attempt the rescue of the royal cap- 
tive. But Berkeley and Ashbumham, 
apprehending no good consequences to 
the king, made haste to dismiss to their 
homes the noisy crowd. A company of 
soldiers was drawn out from Caris- 
brooke, Burley taken prisoner, and the 
riot abruptly terminated. A commission 
of Oyer and Terminer was instantly 
appoiiited by the Parliament to sit at 
"Winchester, under Chief Baron Wilde 
(January 22, 1648). The result may 
easily be gpps^ed. Burley was found 
guilty of high treason, and on the 3d of 
February expiated his loyalty by a 
terrible death. He was hung, drawn, 
ai^d quartered ; but suffered with invin- 
cible courage, exclaiming to the last, 
" Fear God, and honour the king ! " 

To take measures* for the monarch's 
safe custody was now appointed a special 
commission, known— from the place of 
theif meetings — as the Derby House 
Committee. *It included seven peers, — 
the Earls of Kent, Manchester, Nor- 
thumberland, and Warwick, and the 
Lords Roberts, Say, and Sele, and 
Wharton ; and thirteen commoners, — Sir 
William Armine, Sir John Evelyn, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
and Sir Harry Vane; the Lieutenant- 
General Cromwell, and Pierpoint, Harry 
Vane the younger, Fiennes, Brown, 



• Sir William Constable, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Goffe, and Lieutenant-Colonel Salmon, 
were sent from the army to the lale of Wight. 
Reinforcements of troops were poured in ; the 
ports gariisoned and victualled; and V.'ce- 
Admiral Kainsborough's fleet ordered to crulM 
o£r the island. 
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Crew^, H. John, and Wallop. They 
communicated direct with Hammond, 
the correspondence being conducted in 
cipher ; and such was the subtlety of 
their measures, such the skill of their 
agents, that they learned every movement 
of the royalists, and often apprised Ham- 
mond of plots hatched in his very neigh- 
bourhood, to which he himself could 
gain no clue. 

The appointment of this committee 
immediately affected the conditions of 
the king's imprisonment, and compelled 
Hammond to watch his captive with a 
closer vigilance. 

Four conservators were appointed, — 
Herbert, Mildmay, Captain Titus, and 
Preston, who alternately, two at a time, 
guarded the doors of the rpyal apart- 
ments. When the king went abroad for 
a walk he was always accompanied by 
Colonel Hammond ; and his Exercise was 
strictly confined within IJie limits of the 
castle walls. Most of his attendants 
were dismissed, and — what the king felt 
sorely— his chaplains were ordered to 
leave the island (February 1648). 

Nevertheless, the governor did what 
he could to lessen the discomfort of this 
close confinement. He converted the 
barbican, or place of arms, of the castle 
"into a bowling green, scarce to be 
equalled, and at one side built a pretty 
summer house for retirement. " — Hei'bert. 
His own manner was marked by a 
courteous deference, and he neyer in- 
truded upon the monarch's privacy. 

King Charles's daily life,* during this 
period, if monotonous, was not alto- 
gether an unpleasing one, and is curiously 
illustrative of his peculiar character. 

He rose betimes, prayed devoutly and 
read the Scriptures, then br^kfasted, 

• " His majesty takes usually every morn- 
ing a wallc about tlie castle wall, and the like 
in the afteraoon, if fair; much time spent 
every day in private; he speaks most to us at 
dinner. .... His majesty is as merry as for- 
merly; all quiet and fair between his majesty 
and Colonel Hammond." — Rushworth's Col- 
Ixtiom, iv. 3. 



and afterwards took exercise "within 
the works, a place sufficiently large and 
convenient for the king's walking, and 
having good air, and a delightful pro- 
spect both to the sea and land." When 
he had dined — and during his dinner, 
always a temperate one, he entered into 
familiar converse with those who. waited 
on him — he withdrew to his private 
chamber, and read or wrote until the 
evening meal. Then he took further 
exerci^, and so, at an early hour, re- 
tired to rest. 

His chief favourites among his books 
have been carefully recorded. "The 
Sacred Scriptures he most delighted in ; 
read often in Bishop Andrews's Ser- 
mons; Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity; Dr. 
Hammond's Works ; Villalpandus upon 
Ezekiel, ^.; Sands's Paraphrase upon 
King David's Psalms; Herbert's Divine 
Poems ; and also Godfrey of BuUoigne, 
writ in Italian by Torquato Tasso, and 
done into English heroic verse by Mr. 
Fairfax, a poem his majesty much com- 
mended, as he did also Ariosto, by Sir 
John Harrington, a facetious poet, much 
esteemed of hj Prince Henry his master ; 
Spenser's Fairie Queen, and the like, 
for alleviating his spirits after serious 
studies." He likewise amused himself 
also in composition ; wrote some dreary 
verses, — the Suspiria Regalia, or Royal 
SighSy and MoQesty in Misery; and 
translated from the Latin Dr. Sander- 
son's book, De Juramentis. Of his 
little library the faithful Herbert was 
the custodian. 

The king was fond of writing Latin 
and Greek mottoes in his books, and 
especially affected the significant epi- 
graph, Dimi spiro, spero — " While I 
breathe, I hope ; " and in one he wrote 
the following distich : — 

" Rebui in advenls facile est contemnere ritam ; 
Fortiter iUe facit qui miier esse potert."* 



* It is an easy matter to speak slightingly 
of life when we are in sore distress; but the 
brave man is he who can calmly endure to b« 
wretched 
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His scholarship was, indeed, consider- 
able ; and he was well acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and 
Italian. —Herbert, 

He told Sir FhiUp Warwick that his 
best companion was ''an old, little, 
crumpling man," who ''for three months 
together made my fire ; " but this state- 
ment was either exaggerated, or mis- 
understood by Sir Philip, for Sir Thomas 
Herbert continued in close attendance 
upon him. — Godwin, From the time 
that he was depriyed of his usual re- 
tinue, " he would never ^uflfer his hair 
to be cut, nor cared he V> hay^ any new 
cloaths ; so that his aspect apd i^pear- 
ance was yery different from what it had 
used to be; otherwise, his healtl^ was 
good, and he was much more cheerful in 
his discourses towards all men than 
could haye been imagined after such a 
mortification of all kinds. He was not 
at all dejected in his spirits, but carried 
himself with the same majesty he had 
used to do. His hair was all grey, 
which, making all others yery sad, made 
it thought that he h^ sorrow in his 
countenance, which appeared only by th9,t 
shadow." — Clarendon, . 

THE FIBST ATTEMPT AT i;SOAPB. 

Such was the quiet te^or of the royal 
prisoner's daily life ; but as the political 
complications of the kingdom rapidly 
increased in difficulty, and hourly became 
more ominous, his adherents bent all 
their energies to the perfectioji of a plan 
of escape. 

Amongst the household wa^ a gallant 
and ingenious man named Henry Fire- 
brace,* who, haying resolyed upon open- 
ing a communication between the king 
and his friends in the island, contrived 
to secure the confidence of Captain 

* He was known to the king, and privately 
enjoined by him to repair to the island. To 
effect this, he applied to the speaker and to 
other commissioners for permission to wait 
upon the kins as page of the bed-chamber. 
His prayer w readily granted. I 



Titus, one of the conservators or war* 
dens already named, who was a loyal 
servant of tiie king's at heart. Charles 
was wont to retire " into his bed-cham- 
ber as soon as he had supped, shutting 
the door to him. I offered my service," 
says Firebrace,* " to one of the conser- 
vators (Captain Titus) to wait at the 
door opening into the back stairs whilst 
he went to supper — I pretending not to 
sup — which he accepted of; by which 
means I had freedom of speaking with 
his majesty." When Firebrace had any 
letters to deliver, they were placed in a 
certain concealment in the royal chamber, 
where, in due time, the king's answer 
was also deposited. In the wainscot, 
which was covered by thick hangings, an 
aperture was made, so that the king 
might privately communicate with his 
attendants, and on the approach of any 
suspicious person, instantly let fall the 
hangings. 

The plan, at length determined upon, 
seemed fec^ible enough, and to present 
every prospect of a successful issue. 

One of the attendants placed about the 
king, \>y order of the parlia- 
ment, was a Mr. Richard ]ilarch20, 
Osburne, a "gentleman of an 1648. 
ancient family, and singular 
good parts," but of lax morals, having 
been educated by Lord Wharton, .widely 
known as a nobleman of dissolute life. 
This Osburne had been converted into a 
zealous adherent of King Charles by the 
influence of the mons^ch's stately pre- 
sence and fascinating manner. There 
were also Mr. Edtoard Worsley of Gat- 
combe, ^ gentleman of good descent, and 
Mr. John Newland of Newport, eager 
with life and purse to serve their king. 
With Captain Titus and Mr. Henri/ 
Firebrace, they formed the adventurous 
design so unfortunately frustrated. 

The king, at a certain signal made by 
Firebrace (to toss a stone against his 



• Letter to Sir Oeorge Lane. Publislied at 
Whitehall, 1676. 
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W-room window), was to force himself 
througli the window, and let himself 
down by a stout cord. [Firebrace had 
much misdoubted that the king would 
be able to make his way through so 
narrow an opening; but Charles de- 
clared that where his head would pass, 
surely his body would follow.] Fire- 
brace, it was agreed, should then receive 
him, and conduct him across the court, 
where no sentinel was stationed, to the 
great wall. This the kfng would de- 
scend by means of a thick rope, with a 
stick fastened to it for a seat, and climb- 
ing the connterscarp, wl^ich was very 
low, would find a horse ready saddled, 
boots and pistols, Vfiih. Osbump and 
Worsley, well mounted, to escort him. 
Riding across the island in the deep night 
shadows, they would speedily gain the sea 
side, and join Mr. I^^ewland, who held in 
readiness a properly furnished tioat. The 
monarch's safety was then ensured. 

The night came; the king dismissed 
his attendants. Worsley and Osbume 
stealthily led thejr l^orses into the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle, and John New- 
land, on the bleak sea-shore, eagerly 
awaited his sovereign's coming. Fire- 
brace took up his station beneath the 
memorable window, and gave the ap- 
pointed signal. Then **his Majesty," 
says Firebrace, "put himself forward, 
but, too late, found himself mistaken, he 
sticking fast between his breast and 
shoulders, and not able to get backward 
or forward, but that, at the instant be- 
fore he endeavoured to come out, he mis- 
trusted and tied a piece of his cord to a 
bar of the window within, by means 
whereof he forced himself back. Whilst 
he stuck, I heard him groan, but could 
not come to help him, which (you may 
imagine) was no small a^iction to me. 
So soon as he was in again, to let me 
see (as I had to my grief heard) the de- 
sign was broken, he set a candle in the 
window. If this unfortunate impedi- 
ment had not happened, his majesty had 
certainly then made a good escape." I 



Firebrace warned his confederates of 
the failure of their scheme, by flin^g 
stones firom the high waQ at the place 
where the king should have descended. 
They took the alarm, and got away 
quietly and without discoveiy. 

Some hints of ih.e intended escape, 
however, reached the Derby House 
Committee, and Cromwell wrote to 
Hammond in reference to it, expressly 
naming Firebrace "as the gentleman who 
led the way," and cautioningthe governor 
against Captain Titus, Bowcett, and 
others of the kin^^3 household. Fire- 
brace was shortly afterwards dismissed, 
though not before he had succeeded in ar- 
ranging a mode of communication be- 
tween the king and his friends, and ren- 
dering some help towards a future at- 
tempt at escape. He wrote to a Mrs. 
Whorwood " a tall, well-fashioned, and 
well-languaged genl^ewoman," a staunch 
loyalist, residing in London, and desired 
her to f(»rward some files and aquafortis 
to sever the window-bars. She imme- 
diately betook herself to the famous as- 
trologer, Jiilly, who, in his turn, had 
recourse to one George Farmer, a lock- 
smith in Bow liane. Of these fantastic 
devices the Derby House Committee ob- 
tained information, and warned Ham- 
mond to be npon his guard. The aqua- 
fortis, therefore, never reached the king, 
being * ' upset on the road, " but a hacker, 
intended to convert into saws two knives 
which the king had concealed, in spite 
of all his jailer's precaution, safely 
reached him.* 

Charles was now removed from the 
apartments he had occupied since his en- 
trance into the castle, to the chief 
officer's " in a building on the left side 
of the first court. " As the window con- 
tained but one bar, a second was in- 



• In Mr. Hilljer's "Narrative of tjie Deten- 
tion of Cliarles L" will be found by the curious 
reader a very full account of £hese mattem, 
with some interesting letters and novel de- 
tails. 
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derted by Hammond*s orders, haying 
scarcely five inches between each bar, 
and the stone mnllions. Beneath it was 
thrown np a x»latform of earth, where a 
sentinel was stationed, and ordnance was 
so placed as to command the yarioos 
approaches. 

Neyertheless, the king, under certain 
restrictions, was still. permitted to re- 
ceiye those who waited upon him. He 
often disconrsed with a Mr. !t?romghton, 
chaplain to the governor, and an anti- 
episcopalian, a yoang man of good parts, 
"who," says Herbert, "conJd argue 
pretty well." On one occasion, whilst 
disputing witb him warmly, Charles 
suddenly took a sword from a lieutenant 
of foot who was in waiting, and drew it, 
much to the alarm of the young debater ; 
but a gentleman present, better inter- 
preting the monarch's intention, bent 
his knee, received the honour of knight- 
hood, and rose " Sir John Duncomb." 
The king told him he had then no better 
method of acknowledging his services. 

He sometimes received books prof- 
fered to him by their authors. Thus, 
one Mr. Sedgwick posted down from 
London to present him with his ** Leaves 
of the Tree of Life. " The king accepted 
it for perbsal, . read it, and returned 
it, ironically remarking, ''that, by what 
he had read in that book, he believed 
the composer stood in some need of 
sleep." 

THE SBOOITD ATTEMPT AT ESCAPE. 

The project next designed for the king's 

release was simple in its details. 

May The king, witb a file or some 

1648. aquafortis, was to sever the iron 

window-bars, let himself down, 

and crossing the bowling-green, descend 

the counterscarp, mount a horse ready 

saddled, and accompanied by Osbume 

and Worsley, ride across the island to 

the sea-shore, then into Newland's boat, 

and so to the coast of Hampshire. 

There he would find horses in readiness 

to couTey him to Sir Edward Alford's 



seat, near Arundel in Sussex, whence, 
at a fitting opportunity, he might pro- 
ceed to Queensborough, and take ship 
for Holland. 

But of this well-devised scheme 
Bolfe, Hammond's chief officer, ''a fel^ 
low of low extraction and very ordinary 
parts,'* a fierce republican, and a brutal 
Boldiei*, obtained information, so that 
when, on the evening of Sunday, May 
the 210th, the king made the attempt, he 
found, on coming through the window, 
more persons in waiting than he had 
been led to expect, and apprehending 
danger, closed the windows, and tran- 
quilly retired to h i s Vest. Bolfe had sta- 
tioned, at a suitable spot, a soldier in 
whom he could trust, with orders, it la 
asserted by some authorities, to fire at 
the king if he got through the window ; 
others armed with pistols, stood in con- 
venient proximity. Osbume and Wor- 
sley, taking the alarm, rode off, escaping 
uninjured the fire of the musketeers 
placed in readiness to intercept them ;* 
but on reaching Newland's boat, the 
master refused to take them on board 
because they were unaccompanied by 
the king, so leaving their horses on the 
shore, they concealed themselves in the 
woods of Gatcombe for several days, 
finding means in the night, by the assist- 
ance of a kinsman of Mr. Worsley's, to 
obtain provisions, and at length to leave 
the island. They effected their escape to 
London, where Firebrace contrive to 
conceal them. 

Osbume immediately addressed a letter 
to Lord Wharton declaring his convic^ 
tion that Bolfe had designed to murder 
the king, and repeating certain conver- 
sations to that effect, whioh Bolfe had 
held, when he believed him to be in the 
interest of the parliament. Lord Whar- 
ton treated the letter with silent indif- 
ference, whereupon Osbume laid his 

* It is said that one of the sentinels wim 
afterwards fired at and killed, by whom vras 
never discovered. — HUlUr'a King Charki im 
the lOe of Wight, 
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eomplamt before parliament, and the 
Peers received it in so serious a spirit as 
to desire the House of Commons to join 
with them in the necessary invest^tion. 
Abraham Dowcett, whose fidejity to 
the parliament had previously been sus- 
pected, and who had assisted in the pro- 
ject of escape, was examined in support 
of Osbume's statement before the bar of 
the House of Peers ; and, being " imper- 
fect in the English language," was 
permitted to put in the following writ- 
ten declaration (3d July, 1648) :— 

"1. I am ready to make oath that Mr, 
Richard Osbume told me the king's person 
was in great danger, and that the said Rolfe 
had a design on foot for the conveying his 
majesty's person to some place of secrecy, 
where ondy three should go with him, and 
where they might dispose of hfs person as 
tliey should think fit; which information from 
Mr. OsbmTie, and the assurance I had of his 
majesty's intentions forthwith to come to his 
parliament, was the cause of my engagement 
in this business. 

" 2. I am ready likewise to depose that the 
said Rolfe came to me (when I was a pri- 
soner in the castle), and, in a jeering manner, 
asked me why the king came not doune 
according to his appointment ; and then, with 
great indignation and fury, said he waited 
almost three hours under the new platfonn, 
with a good pistol ready charged, to receive 
If he had come." 

To which Major Rolfe put in a 
counter-statement, which we abridge : — 

" My Loeds,— Knowing myself (I speak in 
the presence of that God who searclieth all 
hearts) to be perfectly clear and innocent of tliat 
foul and horrid crime charged upon me— that I 
abhor the very thought of it ; earnestly desir- 
ing an opportunity of appealing for vindica- 
tion of my innocency, or whatever else malice 
In wicked men can lay against me; resting 
folly assured that, whatsoever award I shall 
find at the hands of men, I shall enjoy the 
happiness of an upright and peaceable con- 
science with the same God in whose presence 
1 stand. 

" Edwajid [Edmund ?] Rolpe." 

The charge brought against him by 
Osbume and Dowcett is improbable 
enough, or, at all events, not substan- 
tiated by any evidence we know of. Is 



it to be supposed he would indulge in 
such dangerous confidences with men 
whose attachment to the king had so long 
been suspected % Nor, at that time, 
would the king's death have been ain 
event by which Rolfe's party could have 
profited. His guilt, however, was vary 
generally credited by the Royalists, and 
provided the news-writers and pamph- 
leteers of the day with a fertile and in- 
exhaustible subject. Thus a rhymster 
exclaims — 

" That he [the king] hath 'scaped the cuned plot. 
Thaoka^ Osbxirn, unto thee I " 

UtreuriuB BMieua, 11th Julj, 1648. 

Another — 

" Now If the people do proceed to'sing, 
' God curse the parliament and bleas the king ; 
If th«j continue their unpleasant notes — 
Give us our prince or els ve'Il cut your throats ; 
Then there may hap a treaty, Bolf may die. 
Else Osburu's trust for his discorery." 

Mercuriut P$ittaeu», 10th July. 

A third relates an incident of the king's 
captivity in the most exaggerated form — 

" And were it but onely for abusing their 
soveraigne Lord the king In so vile and tr^- 
scendant manner, they [the Puritan chiefs] 
could not but full expect the strictest ven- 
geance, while, contrary to their oathes, their 
A-equent solemn protestations, their publishing 
to the world in print that they intended no- 
thing but his preservation, with the support- 
ance and backing him in all his just privileges, 
they have shut him up in prison, put so strict 
a guard upon him that he enjoyeth not the 
liberty of the meanest of his subjects ; have 
accused him for poisoning his father, thereby 
endeavouring as much as in them lay not 
onely to render him odious in the eyes of his 
subjects, but also to take away his life ; have 
limited his meales, so that the meanest gentle- 
man is served with more varieties ; and, wliich 
is worst of all, have made Hammond, the 
worst of vlllalnes, his jailor, whom they coun- 
tenance — yea, authorize — to revile him on all 
occasions to his face; which hell-bound, the 
other day, upon a pretended order fi-om them, 
in the dead of night, came and knockt at his 
majestie's doore ; and when the king, all 
amazed, demanded who was there, he told 
him it was he, and he most come in. Ilia 
mE^estie desired him to put off the busincsi 
till the morrow; but he replied he neither 
could nor would, and that if he opened not 
the doore he would break it open. Where- 
upon the meek prince presently arose, and 
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casting his cloak aboat him, admitted him. 
Being in, he told hira he had an order from 
the HoQses to search his cabinet for letters; 
whereai>on his mi^estie, opening his cabinet, 
took thence two letters, and left him to view 
the rest, which the traytor perceiving, de- 
manded them also. The king told him he 
should not have them, and, with that word, 
threw them into the fire; when Hammond 
endeavouring to gain them, the king tripe up 
his heeles, and laid him on the fire alsa 
Whereupon the villaine bauld out for aide, 
when presently came in a ruffian, aad laid 
hands on the king in such a rude manner as 
he would have strangled him, and, striving 
with hhn, pusht his &ce upon the hilt of 
Hammond's sword, whereby it was extremely 
bruised; and, attempting him further, hit 
him also against the pummel of a chaire, 
whereby his mi^estie*s eye is black And blew; 
bat maugre the utmost of the two devils, the 
letters were burnt, and Hammond, rising up, 
threatened his majestic in very approbrious 
language, and so departed at that present" — 
Declaration J^om the Isk of Wight, 1648. 

Another example must content ug — 

"They have any time this six mbnths fre- 
quently solicited Hammond (a merccnai-y 
slave, a fellow whose litterature lies in his heeles, 
and whose natui'e is so flexible that with small 
allurement he may be woo'd to act any kind 
ofvillanie), his mi^estie's demoniacall jaylor, 
to convey his majestie's person out of the Isle 
of Wight to some more obscure place (perhaps 
to immure him in some hollow cave cut out of 
fjrom the intraills of the earth), and there to 
dispatch him by poyson, to depresse him be- 
neath a feather-bed, or as hell should prompt 
his executioner."— i/lwcMrtia BeUictu, 6th 
July. 

Eolfe was tried at Winchester on the 
28th of August, acquitted, and shortly 
afterwards discharged from custody, 
when the Commons ordered him, as a 
recompense for his imprisonment, a gift 
of £150. He returned to the Isle of 
Wight, and resumed his position at 
Carisbrooke Castle. 

THV TREATY OF NEWPORT. 

" What though the fkction an agr9*<l 
The kingdom ttiU to cheat r 
Doe what they can, it U decreed 
The kiny ihall oome and trvat." 

UtrcuriMt Prugmatieu$. 

On the 3d of August it was resolved 



by the two Houses of the Legislature, that 
a personal treaty should be entered into 
with the king, in the hope of securing a 
settlement for the distractions of the 
realm ; and after much debate and con- 
ference with the royal prisoner, it was 
agreed that the negotiation should be 
conducted at Newport, the chief town of 
the Ide of Wight. 

Fifteen commissioners were appointed to 
transact this important matter : fivelords 
— ^the Earls of Middlesex, Northumber- 
land, Pembroke, and Salisbury, and Lord 
Say and Sele ; ten commoners — Thomas 
Lord Weuman, Sir Harbottle Grimston, 
Sir John Potts, Sir Harry Vane, Samuel 
Brown, John Bulkley (or Buckley), John 
Crew, Denzil Holies, William Pierre- 
point, and John Glynn, the Recorder 
of London. It was estimated that 
£10,000 would defray the expenses. 
£3000 were allowed the commissioners 
towards their outlay, and Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Bye were appointed chaplains. 
The restrictions upon the king's personal 
liberty were to a great extent removed ; 
horses were provided for his pleasure, 
and a certain number of lords, prelates, 
clergy, and gentlemen, reputed for their 
loyalty, were permitted to repair to the 
Isle of Wight and attend upon him. 
Amongst these attached adherents were 
the Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Earls of Lindsey and 
Southampton, who were named gentle- 
men of the Bedchamber ; the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, the Dean of 
Canterbury, Drs. Sanderson and Hey- 
wood, his chaplains; Nicholas Gudart, 
Charles Whitaker, Sir Edward Walker, 
and Sir Philip Warwick, his secretaries ; 
Henry Firebrace, clerk of the kitchen, 
and Anthony Mildmay, his carver. Drs. 
Brian Duppa and Juxon were also in 
attendance. — Ovdarfs Diary, 

The royal household was accommo- 
dated in Mr. Matthew Hopkins' house, 
near the Orammar School, at Newpoi-t ; 
the Bvll (now the Bugle) Inn was placed 
at the disposal of the parliamentary 
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commissioners; and the conferences were 
held in the Town Hall, 

The king sat upon a raised canopy 
under a dais, attended by his lords, 
chaplains, and secretaries. The commis- 
siouers were seated on each side of a long 
table, at a convenient distance from him* 
When he sought to consult with his at- 
tendants, or to refresh himself, he re- 
tired to the adjoining chamber. The 
negotiations were conducted with much 
gravity, the kin^ displaying so vigorous 
an intellect and so keen an apprehension 
as to astonish his foes and delight his 
friends. Even Sir Harry Vane pro- 
nounced him " a person of great abili- 
ties." "The Earl of Salisbury," says 
Clarendon, '' thought him ' wonderfully 
improved of late.* " 

This important conference, on which 
the eyes of all parties in the nation were 
fixed with intensest eagerness, was pro- 
tracted for three months. A minute re- 
port of each day's transactions is pre- 
served in Oudart's Diary (vide Peck's 
Desiderata Cv^riosa, b. ix.); but with 
most of its details we must not here con- 
cern ourselves. They relate to the his- 
tory of the Wight, only so far as that his- 
tory is involved in the history of England. 



We learn from this Diary, however, 
and from Herbert's Memoirs, in what 
manner the monarch passed his days at 
Newport. He rose early ; performed at 
some length, as he was wont, his religi- 
ous duties ; break£Etsted, and devoted the 
morning to discussions with the commis- 
sioners. Then he gave audience to the 
island gentry, to his friends, to poor in- 
valids afflicted with the king's evil, and 
desirous of receiving his healing touch. 
(Seven of these cases are recorded by 
Tailor, the water poet.) Having dined, 
he conversed with hb chaplain, and the 
bishops in attend^ce, upon national 
afifairt, or the progress of the treaty. 
After supper he withdrew to his own 
apartment, to record the events of the 
day and dictate letters to the Prince of 
Wales.* 

On Sunday, one of his chaplains, or 
some reverend prelate, performed divine 
service in the chamber in the Grammar 
School, now occupied as the school-room, 
and he listened with that devoutnesa 
which always characterized his religious 
exercises. Oudart furnishes us with the 
names of the preachers, and notes of their 
discourses : — 



Sunday, the 8th October, 


Dr. T. Turner, 


Turtt John v. 14. 


15th „ 


Dr. Heywood. 




Wednesday, the 25th October, ) 
Fast Day, ) 


Dr. R. Baylie, 


„ Psalm zliL fi, 6L 


Sunday, the 99th October, 


Dr. T. Turner, 


„ Matt. xL 28. 


„ the 5th November, 


Dr. Heywood, 


„ Psalm IxvUl 1. 


„ the 12th „ 


Dr. Jos. Gulson. 




„ the 19th ,„ ) 
The King's Birthday ) 


Archbishop of Armagh, 


„ Qen.xlix.3. 


Sunday, the 96th November, 


Dr. Sftudenon, 


„ Heb. xiv. 



* A curious anecdote is recorded in "Rushworth's Collections," which may be quoted In 
inuitratlon of the feeling prevalent in the town itself: " Els mi^esty last night at sup- 
per, the Bishop of London waiting on the right hand of his chair and the Bishop of Salis- 
bury next to him, as usual, all were put into a great fear by reason of a fire near the court; 
but soon after came news that It was only a chimney, and quenched ; but the same night one 
of the soldiers on the guard, and one of the king's footmen, broke out Into a great flame, 
•and were parted, but so that the (botman put a second afh>nt upon him afterwards, and they 
were then a second time appeased ; and that night his majesty's health went round lustily 
in the Oeorge cellars, whither some of tlie cooks and others came over firom the oout."— 
Ruthworih's CoUeetiont, vol iv., pt 9. 
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Ondart also preserves two quaint coup- 
lets, "written about this time in the 
king's own hand/' and which were found 
among the royal MSS. : — 

** A ooward's still oiuafe, bat ooonge knows 
No other foe but him who doth oppoee." 

And— 

•' A plokthMik and • picklock, both »re alike eril. 
The dir renoe la, thia trota, that anMm to the dera" 

Meanwhile the army had grown more 
powerful than the parliament, and its 
leaders were evidently determined to get 
the person of the king int^ their own 
l>ower. Fairfax summoned Hammond, 
whose fidelity to his trust was a weighty 
obstacle in their way, to the head- 
quarters at Windsor; and Colonel Eure 
was ordered to repair to the island, to 
take charge of the king, and remove him 
again to Carisbrooke. 

But Colonel Hammond, though com- 
pelled to obey the general's orders in a 
matter of military discipline, refused to 
give up the trust placed in his hands by 
the parliament ; and before he repaired 
to Windsor, intrusted the government of 
the island and the security of the royal 
person to three deputies— Maj6r Rolfe, 
Captain Bowerman, and Captain Hawes. 
He gave them strict injunctions to pre- 
vent the removal of the king. 

On the 27th November the treaty was 
signed by Charles, but with manifest 
reluctance, for it bestowed all the pre- 
rogatives of the Crown upon the par- 
liament ; and the commissioners, accom- 
panied by Colonel Hammond, immedi- 
ately set out for London. The king, a 
prey to bitter apprehensions, returned, 
with his suite, to Carisbrooke. 

RBMOYAL FROM THE ISLAND. 

The leaders of the army, however, were 
not to be baulked of their prey, and 
secretly despatched a troop of horse ftfid 
a company of foot, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cobbit, to seize the Stuart, and 



repair with him to Hurst Castle.* Of 
their arrival one of the king's attendants 
was informed by a person in disguise, and 
much alarm was consequently excited in 
the king's mind. He sunimoned to his 
presence the Duke of Richmond, the 
Earl of Lindsey, and Colonel Cooke, one 
of Cromwell's soldiers, but attached to 
the king. As the result of their deli- 
berations, Cooke repaired to BoUb, and 
acquainted him that ihe king wished to 
know whether the army had resolved to 
seize kim that night 1 

" Not that I know of," replied Eolfe, 
and added, ** You may assure the king 
from me that he may rest quietly this 
night. " 

Colonel Cooke, observing the emphasis 
placed upon these words, pressed him 
further on the intentions of the army,, 
but without obtaining any satisfactory 
answer. Rolfe promised, however, to 
give the king due notice of what they 
might purpose in reference to his re- 
moval. 

Having acquainted the king with what 
had passed. Colonel Cooke, "though tlie 
night was extraordinarily dark," and 
the rain fell heavily, made his way to 
Newport. There he speedily found his 
Vorst fears confirmed. The streets were 
alive with soldiers — with faces of men 
whom he well knew ; and he soon ascer- 
tained that every officer who was sus- 
pected of entertaining friendly feelings 
for the king had- been removed, and his 
place supplied by a less scrupulous 
instrument. "The governor (Captain 
Bowerman) pltUnly told him he was no 
better than their prisoner in his own 
garrison, for tiiey had threatened him 
with immediate death if he but so much 
as whispered with any of his own ser- 
vants." — Colonel Cooke's Narrative. 

During his absence Firebrace had 

* On their arrival Captain Bowerman 
stenily refused theip admission into tlie 
castle; but Kolfc, wlio commanded at Ntiw< 
port, proffered his assistance. 
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raiiily endeavoured to persuade the king 
u) take advantage of the confusion which 
prevailed/ and make his escapf^— remind- 
ing him that Mr. John Newland^s boat 
might easily be procured. But the king 
having given his word of honour not to 
attempt an escape,* persisted in his re- 
fusal. 

On Colonel Cooke's return t> the 
castle, ''he found/' he says, "a great 
alteration at court. Guards not only set 
round the king's lodgings, and at esery 
window, but even within doors aleo; 
nay, sentinels on the king's very chamfotr 
door, 80 that the king Was fdmost suffo- 
cated with the smoke of their matches." 
After much entreaty. Colonel Cooke suc- 
ceeded in relieving him from the intoler- 
able nuisiiuce. 

Having related what he had seen and 
heard, the faithful colonel, conjointly 
with the Duke of Richmond and the Earl 
of Lindsey, besought the royid prisoner, 
while he had yet time, to accomplish his 
escape. But though they showed it was 
perfectly feasible, and adduced many 
serious arguments why it should be at- 
tempted, the king replied, ** They have 
promised me, and I have promised them ; 
and I will nut break first." 

So, after a while. King Charles retired 
to rest — his sorrowful attendants holding 
themselves in readiness for whatever 
might occur. '' It was then about one 
u clock; and though Colonel Cooke went 
not to bed all that night, yet all 
things were carried with such secrepy 
and quiet, that not the least noise was 
heard; nor the least cause of suspicion 
given. 

** But next morning, just at break of 
day, the king, hearing a great knocking 
at his outward door, sent the Duke of 
Richmond to ask what it meant; who, 
demanding. Who was theret he was an- 

* '*Not to go out of the island daring the 
treaty, nor twenty days after, without the ad- 
vice of both Uooaea of Parliament." — Rush- 
worth. 



swered. My name is Mildmay. (One 
of the servants the parliament had 
put to the king, and brother to Sir 
Henry). 

" The duke demanded. What he would 
have? Who answered. There were some 
gentlemen from the a/rmy, very desirous 
to speak with the king, 

** Which account the duke gave the 
king; but the knocking rather increasing, 
the king commanded the duke to let 
them into the room. No sooner was this 
done, but before the king could get from 
his bed, these officers rushed into his 
chamber, and abruptly told the king they 
had orders to remove him. 

'' From trftom^ said the king. They 
leplied. From the army. 

* The king asked. To what placel To 
the Castle, said they. 

'' The king demanded, To what castief 
Again they answered,' To the Castbe. 

*' The Castle, said the king, is no castle; 
and added, he was well enough prepared 
for any oastle, requiring them to name 
the castle. 

" After a short whisper together they 
said. Hurst Castle. 

** Indeed, said the king, you cotUd not 
have nam£d a worse. Whereupon im- 
mediately the king called to the Duke of 
Richmond to send for the Earl of Lind- 
sey and Colonel Cooke. 

" At first they scrupled at ihe Earl 
of Lindsey 's coming; but the king saying. 
Why not both since both lie together t 

"Then having whispered together, 
they promised to send for both, but 
sent for neither." — Col. Cooke's Narra- 
tive. 

Meanwhile, Firebrace, by the king's 
desire, had caused a breakfast to be pre- 
pared;* but the rough soldiers hurried 
him into the coach which was in waiting 
without suffering him to taste it. After 



* '"The king said to me, ' I know not where 
these people intend to carry me, and I would 
willingly eat before I go, therefore ^et roe 
something to eat.' *' — Firtbi ace's Sat raltve. 
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he had taken his seat Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cobbit,* **with his hat on," attempted 
to jump in, but Charles stoutly pushed 
him back, exclaiming, '' It is not come 
lo that yet ; get you out." And so the 
lieutenant-colonel was forced to content 
himself with a seat beside the driver, 
while Herbert, Harrington, and Mildmay 
entered the coach. Then the king hastily 
bade his servants ^irewell, with an 
evidrat presentiment of coming eviL 
" At other times," says Herbert, " he 
was cheerful; but at his parting from 
his friends he showed the sorrow in his 



heart by the sadness of his countenance 
— ^areal sympathy." 

Through tlie shadows of the sullen 
night the coach, escorted by two troops 
of horse, "went westward, towards 
Worsley's Tower, in Freshwater Isle, a 
little beyond Yarmouth Haven." Hav- 
ing rested there an hour, the king and 
his attendants went on board of a small 
sailing vessel, crossed the narrow sea, 
and landed at Hurst Castle. 

And here we must necessarily conclude 
our narrative of the monarch's imprison- 
ment in Carisbrooke. 
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On the removal of Colonel Hammond, 
the government of the island 
A.D. was conferred upon Colonel Wil- 
1649. liam Sydenham, a zealous parlia- 
mentarian soldier, who had stoutly 
defended Weymouth and Melcombe Begis 
against the royal forces. He was a 
brother of the famous physician, and a 
kinsman of Dr. Hopton Sydenham, fori 
a brief time Rector of Brighstone. Crom- 
well trusted him so thoroughly as to 
appoint him one of his council, and at a 
later period to raise him to the House of i 
Peers which he attempted to establish, f 

During his government Carisbrooke 
again became a royal prison, and received 
within its precincts two of the lineage of 

* Cobbit, according to Uei-bert; fioke, 
according to Firebrace. 

t A contemporary writer gives a -concise 
slcetch of tliis Puritan leader: *^Oolonel 
Sydenham, a gentleman of not very much 
per atmum at the beginning of the wars, was 
made governor of Meloombe Hegis in tbe 
West; became one of the Long Parliament, 
and hath augmented his revenue to some pur- 
pose; he helped, in' question, to change the 
government, and make those laws of treason 
against Icingship; was also of the Little Parlia-> 
inent, and those that were since ; oiie also of 
tlie Protector's cotmcil, hath a princely com- 
mand in the Isle of Wight, is one of the 
commissioners of the treasury ; by all of which 
he is grown very preat and considerable." — A, 
Second Narvaiive, dec, a.d. 16a8. 



its late C£^ve— the Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duki of Gloucester. 
As the former died within its walls, and 
as her dust still lies in the church at 
Newport — as her history, moreover, has 
all the pathos of a tender romance — wo 
apprehend that the reader will not look 
with disfavour upon tbe brief memoir we^ 
subjoui. 

THE princess ELIZABETH. 

Doomed tn her owning flover of life to know 
AH • true StuaiVi lMiiU«e of woe.— 

AgwrnSMOOimd, 

This ha|>less scion <ef tbe lated race 
of Stuarts was bom at St. James's Pa- 
lace, (HI the 20th iasmay 1635. She 
was the second daughter and fifth child 
of Charles X. and Henrietta Maria, ant* 
seems to have inherited the melancholy 
temperament of the one, and something 
of the delicate loveliness of the other. 
Her birth called forth a special embassy 
of congratulation fi.*om the States of Hol- 
land, and costly presents were forwarded 
to the royal mother : ** a massive piece 
of ambergris, two fair and almost trans- 
parent china basins, a curious clock, and 
of far greater value than these, two 
beautiful originals of Titian, and two 
of Tintoret, to add to the ^leries of 
paintings, with which the king was en- 
riching Whitehall and Hampton Court." 
— Strickland, 
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As she grew out of infancy into cliild- 
hood a notable resemblance was observed 
between her and her sister, the Princess 
Mary, so that the poet Grashaw likened 
them to " two silken sister-flowers." 
Her portrait, painted by Vaughan when 
she was five years old, represents her as 
very feir, with long loose ringlets, and a 
tender expression of countenance. Be- 
neath an engraving from this portrait, 
which was inserted in " The True Effigies 
of the Royal Progeny," are written some 
complimentary lines, justified, certainly^ 
by her girlish beauty: — 

" Here b the graoe of Nature*! workmanship. 
Wherein henelfe lieraelfe the did outstrip. 
Elisabeth the fair, the rare, the great. 
In birth, and blood, and rirtues full replete; 
An high priied Jewel, an unralued gem. 
Of more worth tluui a kingly dimdem." 

But from her earliest years her con- 
stitution seems to have been very delicate. 
She was ** sad, and somewhat liable to 
complaints of the spleen;".* and when 
but nine years old (1643), she met with 
an accident while running across a room, 
which caused a fractured leg. But the 
debility of her frame was contrasted by 
the vigour of her intellect. '* She proved 
a lady of parts beyond her age; the 
quickness of her mind making recom- 
pense for the weakness of her body." 
Her physical infirmity preventing her 
from joining with any vigour in the pas- 
times of her brothers and sisters, she 
sought recreation in letters; ajid so great 
was her progress, that before she was 
eight years of age she could read and 
write five languages besides her own, — 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, French. 
To the study of the two first her earnest 
and devout mind led her to apply with 
singular enthusiasm, and she read the 
Scriptures—an exercise in which she 
especially delighted — in their original 
tongues. Her theological acquirements 



• When, In 1640, there was some design of 
betrothing her to the Prince of Orange, the 
Secretary of State wrote that she might pro- 
bahly die before the contract was completed. 



must have been extensive, if she vaa 
able to understand the work which Wil- 
li{(m GreenhiU dedicated to her in 1644, 
an '' Exposition of the first five chapten 
of Ezekiel." At a later period she ac- 
cepted the dedication of Alexander Row- 
ley's " Scholar's Companion, "an English- 
Latin Lexicon of Hebrew and Greek 
words employed in the Bible. Rowley 
speaks of ** the fame of her great inclina- 
tion to the Study of the Book of Books, 
and of its two original languages, the 
Hebrew and Greek." And GreenhiU 
says, " Tour desire to know the original 
tongues, that you may understand the 
Scriptures better, your resolution to write 
them out with your own princely hand, 
and to come to the perfect knowledge of 
them, breed in us hopes that you will 
exceed all your sex, and be without equal 
in Europe." 

Her first gouvernante was the Countess 
of Roxburgh; and for a few years, while 
under her care, she enjoyed the com- 
panionship of her brothers and sisters. 
But in February 1642, the queen set out 
for Holland with her eldest daughter Mary, 
betrothed to the Prince of Orange, to raise 
supplies for her husband's assistance in his 
etru^le with the parliament. Neither 
her mother nor her sister, therefore, did 
sad Elizabeth evet meet again. Her 
royal father's visits were necessarily few; 
with her brothers, Charles and James, it 
is doubtful if ever she felt much sympathy. 
So, lone and still, she brooded in the 
darkness of the time over the fate that 
dogged the steps of her unhappy sire. 
The battle echoes of Marston and Naseby 
broke in upon her solitude like death - 
music; and as earth grew more and more 
repulsive to her saddened soul, she turned 
with the greater eagerness to the consola- 
tions of heaven. 

In October 1642, the plague becoming 
epidemical in the vicinity of St. James, 
it was resolved by the Commons that her 
household should be removed to a suit- 
able mansion in a more healthy locality, 
and for that purpose Lord Cottington'i 
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house in Broad Street was finally en- 



Her establishment at this time was 
not on a scale of ordinary comfort, such 
as might be found in a tradesman's 
modest family, and she was so hedged 
round with rigorous restrictions that she 
could lieither speak with, nor write to 
any of her royal father's friends. The 
Countess of Roxburgh at length ad- 
dressed an urgent remonstrance to the 
House, and due inquiry being made, the 
Speaker himself acknowledged its jus- 
tice, by declaring that her poverty was 
such ''he should be ashamed to speak of 
it." A monthly payment of £800 was, 
therefore, ordered to Colonel Holland to 
defray the expenses of her household, 
and at a later period a larger allowance 
was made. 

In 1643 the Commons removed her 
gouvemante and sei*vants, and placed her 
under the care^ at first, of Lady Vere, and 
shortly afterwards of the Countess of 
Dorset. The princess remonstrated in a 
letter addressed to the Peers, which is 
pathetically simple : — 

" Mr Lords, — I account myself very 

miserable that I must have my servants 

taken from me, and strangers put to me. 

You promised me that you would have.a 

care of me ; and I hope you will show it 

in preventing so great a grief as this 

would be to me. I pray, my lords, cou- 

sider of it, and give me cause to thank 

you, and to rest your loving friend, 

" Elizabeth. 

**To(he Right Hon. tlu Lords and 
tter» in Parliament.''* 

The Lords objected to these proceed- 
ings, and appointed a committee of in- 
quiry, but without eflfect. The Commons 
would brook no interference from the 
Upper House, even in so small a matter, 
and of themselves determined upon the 
number of the royal lady's servants. Two 
cofiferesses, four chamber women, a laun- 
dress, and starcher ; two physicians (of 



whom the senior was the eminent 
Mayeme) ; six chaplains, and one house 
chaplain ; two gentlemen ushers, one 
French master, four pages, &c. They 
also ordered that prayers should be read 
twice every day, and two sermons 
preached on every Sunday ; the gates 
were to be locked at sunset, and on no 
occasion opened after 10 p.m., without 
the special license of the chief resident 
officer. For the house expenses £100 
monthly were voted, and an additional 
sum for apparel. 

In July 1644 she was removed to Sir 
J. Danver's house at Chelsea, and in 
September to Whitehall, where she re- 
ceived the instructions of Mrs. Makin, a 
noted linguist. 

Early in 1645, on the death of the 
Countess of Dorset, her brother (the 
young Duke of Gloucester), and herself, 
were placed under the care of the Earl 
of Northumberland, and resided for a 
few weeks at pleasant Sion House, on 
the banks of the Thames. He was al* 
lowed £3000 per annum for his labour, 
and £9500 for the diet of his wards. 
From Sion House they returned to St. 
James's Palace, where tlrcy were joined 
by the young Duke of York, after the 
fatal issue of the siege of Oxford. Weary 
days dragged on, each marked by the 
shadow of some dread disaster to their 
father's cause, until the tidings of his 
capture at Holdenby reached the ears oi 
his unhappy daughter. Her sympathy 
for him, however, was reciprocated by 
his paternal fove, which prompted him, 
at considerable risk, to seek an interview 
with her. 

On the 16th July, therefore, the Earl 
of Noi-thumberland accompanied the 
princess and the young princes to 
Maidenhead. Through streets gaily 
strewn with flowers they passed, until 
they reached the Greyhound inn, where, 
about eleven o'clock, they were joined by 
King Charles. The interview was ai> 
aflfecting one. To the Duke of Gloucester, 
th^^*^ a lad about seven years old, tiie 
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king said, " Do you know me, child 1 " 
And when the little prince replied, "No," 
he continued, '' I am your father, child ; 
and it is not one of the least of my 
misfortunes that I have brought you, 
and your brothers and sisters, into the 
world to share my miseries." — White- 
lode, 269. 

From Maidenhead the royal children 
went to Caversham, a quiet village on 
the green banks of the Thames, and 
stayed there two days, mightily eigoying 
themselves the while. 

During the king's detention at Hamp- 
ton Court, he was several times per- 
mitted to see them. On these occasions 
Cromwell was often present, and it is to 
be noted that he alone, of all the stem 
Puritan leaders, bent the knee to the 
sons and daughters of King Charles. A 
longer interval than usual having at one 
time occurred, the princess, it would 
appear, affectionately complained, and 
the king soothed her in th^se loving but 
guarded words ; — 

" Hampton Coukt, 
27th OcL 1647. 

"Dear Dauohtbr, — This is to assure 
you that it is not through forgetfulness, 
or any want of kyndenes, that I have 
not, all this tyme, sent for you, but for 
such reasons as is fitter for you to imagen 
(which you may easily doe), than me to 
wryte ; but now I hope to see you, upon 
Fryday or Saturday next, as your brother 
James can more particularly tell you, to 
whom referring you, I rest your loving 
father, Charles B." 

Equally tender in spirit is the follow- 
ing, written at a later period, but which 
may here be fitly introduced : — 

"Nbwport, lith October 1648. 
" Dear Daughter,— It is not want of 
affection that makes me write so seldome 
to you, but want of matter such as I 
could wishe, and indeed I am loathe to 
write to those I love when I am out of 
humore (as I have beene these dayes by 



past), least my letters should treble thosa 
I desyre to please ; but having this op- 
portunity, I would not loose it, though, 
at this time, I have nothing to say, but 
God bless you. So I rest, your loving 
father, Charles B. 

** Give your brother my blessing with 
a kisse ; and comend me kyndly to my 
Lady Northumberland by the same 
token." — Ellis' 8 Orig, Letters^ 2d series^ 
11. 

The aspect of affairs was now so 
menacing, that the partizans of the 
royal family thought it advisable to 
remove the young Duke of York out of 
the reach of Ihe parliament. The king, 
while at Hampton Court, had foreseen 
that this would be necessary, and had 
enjoined him, "when a fit opportunity 
offered, to make his escape beyond the 
seas." They were, at this period, resid- 
ing at St. James's, " where," says Clar- 
endon, " they had the liberty of the gar- 
den and park to walk and exercise them- 
selves in, and lords and ladies, and other 
persons of condition, were not restrained 
from resorting thither to visit them." 
One Colonel Bamfield, " a man of an 
active and insinuating nature," availed 
himself of this permission to devise 
means of escape, and the princess pro- 
viding the duke with female apparel, 
when joining, as they were wont to do, 
in "hide and seek," — ^a favourite pas- 
time of their younger brother, the Duke 
of Gloucester, — he made his way un- 
perceived into the garden, and thence 
by a private door into the park, where 
Colonel Bamfield met him, and con- 
ducted him to the river (April 21, 
1647). He afterwards reached Holland 
in safety. 

His escape caused considerable excite- 
ment, and the parliamentary proceedings 
in consequence are thus alluded to by 
Bushworth: — "^prti 22, 1647. A 
message came from the Lords to the 
Commons, desiring a conference in ttie 
Painted Chamber, concerning the escam 
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of tbe Duke of York last night from St. 
James's. At this conference report was 
made that the duke, with his brother 
the Duke of Gloucester, and his sister 
the Lady Elizabeth, being sporting by 
themselves after supper, the duke pri- 
vately slipt from 'em down the back 
stairs, without either cloke or coat ; and 
having the key of the garden door, passed 
through the park, and so away." 

Shortly afterwards, however, the royal 
children were intrusted to the guardian- 
ship of the Countess of Leicester, much 
to the relief of the Earl of Northumber- 
land, whom nature had ill fitted to play 
the part of jailer. An allowance was 
made to the duke of £2500 per annum, 
and a suitable number of attendants was 
appointed to wait upon them. They had 
previously been removed to Sion House, 
where they remained in a captivity but 
thinly disguised, until, on the fatal morn- 
ing of the 29th of January 1649, they 
were summoned to take their last fare- 
well of their martyr-father. 

Some lives are long, not from years 
but events; the heart grows aged, and 
the mind matured, while the eyes are 
still full of the light of youth. It was 
so with the child-princess. She counted 
but thirteen summers, and yet she pos- 
sessed the intelligence, and, alas ! had 
undergone the experience of a woman 
thrice as old. In simple but expressive 
language she recorded, during "her impri- 
sonment at Carisbrooke, the particulars 
of this last sad interview between the 
children and the father, — an interview 
which the shadow of the coming death 
mvLS^ have darkened unto their souls. 
This remarkable narrative runs in simple 
fashion, thus : — 

" Wh{U the king said to me 29th of 

Jamtary last, being the last time 

I had the happiness to see him. 

'* He told me that he was glad I was 

come, for, though he had not time to say 

much, yet somewhat he wished to say to 

me, which he could not to another, and 



he had feared ' the cruelty ' was too great 
to permit his writing. * But, sweetheart, 
he added, ' thou wilt forget what I tell 
thee. ' Then shedding abundance of tears, 
I told him that I would write down all 
he said to me. ' He wished me,' he said, 
* not to grieve and torment myself for 
him, for it was a glorious death he should 
die, it being for the laws and religion of 
the land.' He told me what books to 
read against Popery. He said, that ' he 
had forgiven all his enemies, and he 
hoped God would forgive them also;' 
and he commanded us, and all the rest of 
my brothers and sisters, to forgive them 
also. Al^ve all, he bade me tell my 
mother that ' his thoughts had nevei 
strayed from her, and that his love foi 
her would be the same to the last;' 
withal, he commanded me add my* 
brother to love her, and be obedient to 
her. He desired me ' not to grieve for 
him, for he should die a martyr; and 
that he doubted not but God would 
restore the throne to his son, and that 
then we should be all happier than we 
could possibly have been, if he had lived ;* 
with many other things, which I cannot 
remember. 

" Then, taking my brother Gloucester 
on his knee, he said, * Sweetheart, now 
will they cut off thy father's head ;* upon 
which the child looked very steadfastly 
upon him. * Heed, my child, what I 
say; they will cut off my head, and per- 
' haps make thee a king. But mark what 
I say : you must not be a king as long as 
your brothers Charles and James live ; 
therefore, I charge you, do not be made 
a king by them.' At which the child, 
sighing deeply, replied, * I wiU be torn 
in pieces first. ' And these words coming 
from so young a child, rejoiced my father 
exceedingly ; and his majesty spoke to 
him of the welfisire of his soul, and to 
keep his religion, commanding him to 
fear God and he would provide fpr him. 
All which the young child canieitly pro- 
mised. 

''His mnjesty also bid me send hia 
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blessing, to the rest of my brothers and 
sisters, with commendations to all his 
friends. So after giving me his blessing, 
I took my le&Ye." ^^—ReliquicB Sacrce, 
837, 338. 

Many kisses, many embraces — such 
kisses, such embraces as Love on the 
threshold of the grave well may bestow 
upon the loved ones— the royal sire la- 
vished on his chUdreu, already fatherless 
in his sad eyes. And then he called to 
good Bishop Juxon to lead them from 
him. They sobbed bitterly. The father — 
still a. man, still a king— leant his head 
against the window, and strove to keep 
down his tears; but as they passed 
through the door, his eyes chanced to 
light upon them, and hastening from 
the window, he folded them in one last, 
long embrace, and pressed upon their lips 
his last, long kisses, and then— cast him- 
self upon his knees, and told his sorrow 
and his love to God ! 

At this interview he gave to Elizabeth 
two seals, wherein were set two diamonds, 
and a yet more costly gift — ^a Bible, say- 
ing, " It had been his great comfort and 
constant companion through ail his sor- 
rows, and he hoped it would be hers." 
And it was hers : she died, with her pale 
cheek resting on its open page. 

After the execution of King Charles, 
his children were removed to Fenshurst; 
thus adding another historic association 
to the home of Sir Philip Sidney. The 
allowance received from the parliament 
was now reduced to £1000 per annum 

* " He bad her remember to tell her 
brother James, 'twas his father's last desire 
that he should no longer look on Charles as 
his eldest brother onlys but be obedient to 
him as his sovereign; and that they should 
love one another, and forgive their fotlier's 
enemys, but not trust 'em, seeing they had 
bin false to him, and he feared also to their 
own souls. He bid her read Bishop Andrew's 
Sermons, Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
Bishop Land's Book against Fisher, to ground 
her against Papery."^- Ruthtoorth's CoU^ctiont, 
vi. 604. 



each; and their household was greatly 
curtailed. Orders were given "that they 
should be treated without any addition 
of titles, and that they should sit at their 
meat as the children of the family did, 
and all at one table." At Fenshurst 
they were carefully tended by the Coun- 
tess of Leicester — the mother of Algernon 
Sidney — ^who " observed the order of the 
parliament with obedience enough, and," 
says Clarendon, with a somewhat un- 
generous sneer, " treated them with as 
mooh respect as the lady pretended she 
durst pay to them." 

While residing in this— ''the fitting 
abode of the noble Sidneys " — ^the malady 
of the princess, which had lurked so long 
in her feeble frame, rapidly grew upon 
her, necessitating the constant attend- 
ance of her physician. Dr. Treheme. 
Otherwise, her situation was pleasant 
enough ; and, doubtlessly, to her culti- 
vated mind, the historic and poetic asso- 
ciations of " the ancient pile" which Ben 
Jonson had celebrated in stately verse, 
had a constant charm. The massive 
oaken table, whereat she took her place 
" with the children of the family," had 
been graced with the presence of 
"the chivalrous author of the Arca- 
dia," — ^that virtuous Countess of Pem- 
broke, whom the poet's epitaph* has im- 
mortalized, — ^the amiable Edward VI., 
— the royal Elizabeth, — the magnificent 
Leicester, — Cecil, astute, unscrupulous, 
and able,— her grandfather, the pedantic 
James, — and " the martyr-king" him- 
self, while yet in his grave and deco- 
rous youth. There is still at Penshurst a 
relic of the times of our ill-fated maiden 
Stuart. In the south court, on a very 
simple frame of wood, hangs a great bell, 
bearing an inscription in raised letters to 
this eflfect : — Robert, Earl of Leicester, 
at Penshurst, 1649. The princess and 
her brother probably witnessed the ele- 

* Underneath this marble hcai se 
Lies, the sabjeci of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 

BenJotuon. 
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ration of this bell, and heard its earliest 
tones swell over the old pleasaunce, and 
float fiu: away down the waters of the 
Med way.* 

From '' the broad beech and the chest- 
nut shade," from " the mount to which 
the Dryads did resort " {Ben Jonson), the 
Princess Elizabeth, — her health being 
sufficiently restored, — and her brother, 
were removed to Carisbrooke Castle, in 
pursuance of an order made by the par- 
liament for the removal of "the two 
children of the late king, out of the 
limits of the commonwealth." — Jour- 
ncds, House of Commons. 

They landed at Cowes on Thursday, 
the 13th of August 1650, having left 
Penshurst on Friday, the 9th, and 
reached Carisbrooke, after some delay, 
on Saturday, the 16th. The apartments 
allotted to them were elegantly furnished, 
and their charge was intrusted to Mr. 
Anthony Mildmay (see ante, p. 50), who, 
according to royalist testimony, was " an 
honest and^ faithful gentleman." In at- 
tendance upon them were Mr. Level, the 
young duke's tutor; John Barmiston, 
gentleman-usher; Judith Briott, her 
gentlewoman; Elizabeth Jones, her 
" lauitdrie-mayde ; " and John Clarke, 
groom of her chamber. To add to their 
comforts, Mildmay sent to Penshurst for a 
large quantity of their father's household 
furniture ; but probably it "did not ar- 
rive at its destination sufficiently early to 
afford any comfort to the princess." — 
Jtmrnal, British Archceot, Association, 
Sept. 1855. 

It is almost unnecessary to state that 
there exists no foundation for Hume's 
assertion, that the leaders of the com- 
monwealtb designed to apprentice the 
princess to a button-maker at Newport, 
and the young duke to a shoemaker. Ke; 
ports to this effect, however, reached 



* We may here notice that at Penshurst 
Panonage long dwelt Dr. Hammond, one of 
Charles L*8 chaplidns, and uncle of Ccdonel 
Kammond, the Governor of Carisbrooke^ — 
See «•!<«, p.48w 



Queen Henrietta, and caused her much 
uneasiness. In the House of Commons, 
indeed, a debate arose on the question of 
providing for the maintenance of the 
royal captives, and Cromwell bluntly 
said, in that rough, vigorous way of his, 
that "as to the young boy, it would be 
better to bind him to a good trade ; " but 
the parliament carried their severity no 
further than to enjoin that "no person 
should be allowed to kiss their hands, and 
that they should not be otherwise treat- 
ed than as the children of a gentleman.' 
The confinement of the princess was of 
briefest duration. On the Monday fol- 
lowing her admission into Carisbrooke 
(August 19th), while playing at bowls, 
there fell a sudden shower, and the 
princess being of an infirm and debili- 
tated body, " it caused her to take cold, 
and the next day she complained of 
headache and feverish distemper, which 
by fits increased upon her ; and on the 
first three or four days she had the ad- 
vice of Dr. Bagnell, a worthy and able 
physician of Newport, and then care was 
taken by Dr. Treheme, in London, to 
send a physician and remedies of election 
[an astrological nostrum] to her. But 
notwithstanding the care of that honest 
and faithful gentleman, Anthony Mild- 
may, Esq., and all the art of her physi- 
cians, her disease grew upon her ; and, 
after many rare ejaculatory expressions, 
abundantly demonstrating her unparal- 
leled piety, to the eternal honour of her 
own memory, and the astonishment of 
those who waited on her, she took leave 
of the world on Sunday, the 8th Septem- 
ber 1650." 

The Pdre Gumache, a capuchin at- 
tached to the court of Henrietta Maria, 
gives in his memoirs a somewhat dif- 
erent account of the last scenes of this 
sad drama, based, of course, upon the 
rumours which travelled from England, 
and accumulated in monstrosity on the 
way : " The princess, then about twelve 
years old, endowed with an excellent un- 
derstanding, and justly appreciating hta 
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high birth, vexed at being obliged to 
leave the royal residence of St James, 
was absorbed in melancholy thoughts on 
approaching the castle to which she was 
going. • There she made many doleful re- 
flections, and they made such deep im- 
pression on her heart, and so heated her 
blood, that a violent fever ensued. It 
seemed at first that it was too violent to 
last long, but the event proved otherwise ; 
for the disorder kept increasing, resisted 
all remedies, and at length put an end to 
the life of the afflicted princess."— Cowr^ 
€md Times of Charles I. According to 
Sir Theodore May erne, who was sum- 
moned to her assistance, but did not 
reach the castle until after her decease, 
" sbe died of a malignant fever, which 
constantly increased, she being far dis- 
tant from physicians and remedies." 
Heath's account is somewhat more 
minute: ''The princess Elizabeth, com- 
ing from bowls with her brother, the 
Duke, of Gloucester, complained first of 
her head, and having lain sick a fort- 
night, died. Little care was there taken 
of her, the place afifording no learned 
physician, yet Dr. Mayeme sent out 
lome fitting cordials." But this accusa- 
tion, as we have shown, was incorrect, Drs. 
Bagnell and Treheme being in constant 
attendance upon her, and Sir Theodore 
Mayeme's aid was immediately sought. 
The progress of her disease, however, an- 
ticipated his arrival. She expired in so- 
litude, sitting in her apartment at Ca- 
risbrooke, " her fair cheek resting on a 
Bible, which was the last gift of her 
murdered father, and which had been 
her only consolation in the last sad 
months of her life "StricMand. 

From a recent examination of her re- 
mains, it has been satisfactorily shown 
that the princess died of a disease just 
introduced into England, and compara- 
tively unknown to English practitioners, 
Rachitis or Rickets, * To natural causes, 

♦ See Adams's History, Topography^ and 
AnHguHkt qfthe hU of WighL 



therefore, and ^not to the effects of a 
romantic melancholy, must her early 
death be ascribed by the impartial his- 
torian. 

The princess's body was first embalmed, 
and then carefully disposed of in a leaden 
coffin. It lay exposed to the sorrowing 
gaze of her attendants for some fourteen 
days, and on Wednesday, the 24th of 
September, ** was brought (in a borrowed 
coach) from the castle to the town of 
Newport, attended thither with her few 
late servants. At the end of the town 
the corpse was met and waited on by 
the mayor and aldermen thereof in their 
formalities to the church, where, about 
the middle of the east part of the chancel 
in St. Thomas's Chapel, her highness was 
interred in a small vault purposely made, 
with an inscription of the date of her 
death engraved on her coffin." Quaint 
old Fuller, who has preserved this simple 
narrative, makes thereupon a charac- 
teristic comment : " The hawks of Nor- 
way, where a winter's day is hardly an 
hour of clear light, are the swiftest of 
wing of any fowl under the firmament, 
nature teaching them to bestir them- 
selves, to lengthen the shortness of the 
time with their swiftness. Such the 
active piety of this lady, improving the 
little life allotted to her 'in running the 
way of God's commandments.*" 

The coffin was made of strong lead, 
ridged in the middle. On the lid was 
placed a brass plate, with the inscrip- 
tion, — 

'Elizabeth, Second Davghter 

of ye late King Charles, 
dece*d Sept. vilL, iLD.aL." 

It was interred in t^e middle of the 
east part of the chancel, and the letters, 
B. S., were cut in the adjacent wall. 
But, in the course of time, the vault and 
its memorable occupant were forgotten, 
until, in Oct. 1793, some workmen em- 
ployed in opening a new grave discovered 
the coffin. 
I " In order that the spot might not bu 
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Bgmin overlooked^ a plate with a simple 
inscription was placed on the stone cover- 
ing of the vault, and advantage was taken 
of the opportunity to remove from the 
wall of the cburoh-yard, where it had long 
administered a silent, but potent rebuke 
of the then very prevalent practice of 
burying in the church, a tablet bear- 
ing the following singular inscription : 
* Here lyeth y« body of Master George 
Shergold, late minister of New Port, 
who, during sixteen years in dischai^e of 
his office, strictly observed y« true disci- 
pline of y* Church of England, disliking 
that dead bodies should be interred in 



God's house, appointed to be interred ii 
this place. He died, universally lamented 
and esteemed, January xxiii., 1707.' 
This old inscription being placed with 
the face to the stone, and economically 
supplying, by the reverse, the tablet for 
t^e more interesting record." — Journal, 
Brit. Arch. Association^ Sept. 1865. 

When the new Church of St Thomas 
was erected in 1866, the princess's re- 
mains were therein ihterred, and a grace- 
ful monument, with a graceful inscrip- 
tion (see post), was raised within its 
walls to the daughter of ihe Stuart by 
her Majesty the Queen. 



SECTION X.— A SUMMARY FROM 1651 TO 1867, 



Carisbrooke, during the common- 
wealth, was the prison of many 
A.D. gallant cavaliers and independent 
1651." spirits, whose loyalty rendered 
them obnoxious to the ruling 
powers, but none of these is it needful 
we should notice. At Cowes Castle, 
however, was confined a poet, a wit, a 
soldier, and a man of letters — Sir William 
D'Avenant, the godson — by scandal said 
to be the son — of William Shakspeare. 

While imprisoned at Cowes, and 
awaiting trial on a charge of high trea- 
son, he finished the first portion of his 
great poem, " Gondibert," of which a 
brother poet warmly sang : — 

*' Here no bold talea of gcds or momten iwell. 
But hamMi pMsioiu such »s with ut dwell ; 
Han is thy theme, his virtue or his rage. 
Drawn to the life in each elaborate page." 

WaOtr. 

He says, in the postmpt to the .first 
edition, ''I am here arrived at the 
middle of the third book. But it is high 
time to strike sail and cast anchor, 
though I have run but half my course, 
when at the helm I am threatened with 
death, who, though he can visit us but 
once, seems troublesome ; and even in the 
innocent may beget such a gravity as 
diverts the music of verse." It is plea- 
sant, however, to know that after his re- 



moval from Cowes to the Tower, to be 
tried, his life was saved by the good 
offices of two aldermen of York whom 
he had once obliged, and that he lived to 
interfere, in his turn, on Milton's behalf 
with Charles II. He has been character- 
ized by the elder D 'Israeli as " a poet and 
a wit, the creator of the English sta>;e 
with the music of Italy and the scenery of 
France, a soldier, an emigrant, a courtier, 
and a politician ! " Aubrey, in his own 
quaint fashion, describes the circum- 
stances which led to D'Avenant's im- 
prisonment. The anecdote is worth 
extracting : *' He laid an ingenious de- 
sign to carry a considerable number of 
artificer^, chiefly weavers, from France 
to Virginia, and by Mary the queen- 
mother's means he got favour from the 
King of France to go into the prison and 
pick and choose; so when the poor 
wretches understood what his design 
was, they cried, uno ore, * Toils Tisser- 
ams' — We are all weavers. Well, he 
took thirty-six, as I remember, and not 
more, and shipped them ; and as he was 
on his voyage to Virginia, he and his 
weavers were all taken by the ships then 
belonging to the parliament of England. 
The Freneh slaves, I suppose, they sold, 
but Sir William was brought prisoner to 
England. Whether he was at first a 
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prisoner at Carisbrook« Castle,* in the 
Isle of Wight, or at the Tower of London, 
I have forgotten. He was a pnsoner at 
both. His ' Gondibert' was finished at 
Carisbrooke Castle." 

OOVBRNORS OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT SINCE 
THE RESTORATION. 

When Charles II. was welcomed back 
to the throne he was so soon to 
A.i>. disgrace, the old things passed 
1660. away with a wonderful celerity, 
and dashing cavaliers speedily 
usurped the seats of stem-browed Puri- 
tans. Colonel Sydenham, therefore, was 
compelled to quit his island-captaincy, 
and Lord Culpeper "reigned in his 
stead." 

1. Uwrnas, Lord CtUpeper (a.d. 1660), 
bad been of some service to the Royalist 
cause, and was a gallant, but imperious 
* soldier, better fitted to shine in the arts 
of war than in those of x>eace. His 
government was so excessively unpopular 
from its arbitrary character, that the 
islanders appealed to the king for re- 
dress, but obtained scant satisfaction 
from Lord Clarendon. Their principal 
grounds of complaint were — that he had 
enclosed a considerable portion of Park- 
hurst Forest, imprisoned several loyal 
subjects in "a noisome dungeon" in 
Carisbrooke Castle, neglected the de- 
fences of the island, and assumed the 
title of " governor " in addition to that 
of " captain." They also remonstrated, 
and with justice, against the piratical 
doings of his kinsman and deputy, Cap- 
tain Alexander Culpeper, who plundered 
foreign vessels which put into "the 
Cowes " in distress, and committed other 
enormities recorded in the MS. history 
treasured up in the British Museum. 

Though shielded by Lord Clarendon, 
the cavalier-captain of the Wight deemM 
it advisable to surrender his appoint- 
ment, and was succeeded — much to the 



• Aubrey was In error; the postcrlpt to 
** Gondibert " is dated from Cowa Castle. 



joy of the islanders — ^by the &mou8 sea- 
chief — 

2. Admiral Sir Robert Holmes (a.i>. 
1667), whose rise in the service had beesi 
as rapid as his courage and skill were 
eminent. In 1661 we first hear of him 
as the commodore of a small squadron of 
four frigates despatched to the African 
coast to make reprisals on the Dutch, au 
expedition in which he was completel^i 
successful. Two years later, as captain 
of the Jersey, a 60-gun ship, he was 
again on the coast of Africa, and cap- 
tured Goree.* He next reduced Cape 
Corse Island (a.d. 1664), and sailing 
to America, joined Sir Robert Cair's 
squadron, and subdued the Dutch settle- 
ment of New York. 

His successes gaiined him the appoint- 
ment of captain to a fine new vessel, the 
Defiance, of 66 guns, and on its launch 
at Woolwich he received the honour of 
knighthood from his royal patron, 
Charles II., who was present (27ih 
March, 1665). In the two great naval 
actions with the Dutch, which illustrate 
with a lurid splendour the dark pages of 
Charles II. 's reign (June 3, 1665, and 
June 25, 1666), he bore himself as be- 
came an English seaman, and won 
"golden opinions" from his counti7- 
men. 

He was selected by Albemarle to com- 
mand the squadron destined to operate 
on the Dutch coast, and with a sKiuadron 
of boats and fire-ships entering tbo 
channel (between the islands of Vlie and 
Schelling); where lay the Baltic fleet in 
fancied security, he achieved a most 
brilliimt success — burning two men-of- 
war, 180 merchantmen, and the town of 
Brandaris, with a loss of only twelve men 
killed and wounded. — Chamock, Bio- 
graphia Navalis, 

♦ Dryden says of him in the Annv* Mira- 
6t7a ;— 

" And Holmea, vhose n«me AaSl lire in epic wnK, 
While miuic numbers, or while r9n« h»s feet. 
Holmei, the Aohalei of the gcnenl'i fight. 
Who first bewitched our eye* with Guinea gold." 
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Sir Robert Holmes was now appointed 
oommander-in-chief of the Portsmouth 
squadron (answering to the modern 
dignity of port-admiral), and appointed 
to the vacant governorship of the Isle of 
Wight. ^ He immediately took up his 
residence in the island, building himself 
a stately mansion at Yarmouth f (then a 
strongly • fortified and weU • garrisoned 
town, approached from the east by a 
draw-bridge). Here, in July 1671, he 
entertained King Charles, the Duke of 
York, Prince Kupert, and a brilliant 
company; and again in 1675 he was 
honoured by a royal progress. The 
Duke of York visited him in 1673. 

He acquired great popularity in his 
government from his zeal in furthering 
the interests of the island. His deputy- 
governor was the Sir Edward Wocsley 
who so loyally served King Charles I. 
during his imprisonment at Carisbrooke. 

Sir Robert Holmes died at Yarmouth, 
full of years and honours, on the 18th 
November 1692. He was buried in Yar- 
mouth Church, and a splendid monu- 
ment erected to his memory by his 
son. 

S. John, LordOutts (a.d. 1693), was 
appointed governor in the year after Sir 
Robert's death. During the interval, it 
would seem from the inscription on the 
monument in the church of Yarmouth, 
that Henry Holmes, Sir Robert's eldest 
son, administered the affairs of the 
island. 

Lord Cutts was of an ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire femily; had ,been liberally 
educated ; was a polished scholar, and a 
most daring soldier. In the Irish and 
Flanders campidgns of King William 
his heroic bravery was frequently dis- 
played, and raised him, step ^j step, to 
the rank of lieutenant-general and the 
colonelcy of the Coldstream Guards. 
In the camp, where he spent the prime 

* In the preceding year he had been ap- 
pointed governor of Sandown Castle, 
t Now ihc Oeorge Int*. 



of his years, he acquired an imperious- 
ness of temper, and a habit of command, 
which, when brought to bear upon his 
administration of the government of the 
Wight, involved him in ceaseless con- 
flicts, and rendered him singidarly un- 
popular. He interfered in the manage- 
ment of the corporations, disfranchised 
several bui^esses of Newtown, threw a 
clergyman into the duhgeon of Cowes 
Castle, and raised a feud between him- 
self and the island gentry that promised 
to result in serious consequences. 

Lord Cutts, however, had the frank 
heart as well as the rough hand of the 
soldier, and perceiving the difficulties in 
which he was involved, had the candour 
to withdraw his more objectionable pre- 
tensions. The gentry of the island were 
equally ready to lay down their anus ; 
and in March 1697, a solemn pact or 
treaty was concluded between the gover 
nor and his subjects at Appuldurcombe 
(the seat of Sir Robert Worsley), which 
proved the commencement of a lasting 
peace. Lord Cutts grew excessively 
popular, and maintained a splendid 
hospitality. And at Carisbrooke Castle, 
already falling into' pitiful decay, he 
caused to be repaired and refitted the 
governor's apartments. 

This gallant soldier, whose bravery at 
the siege of Namur is historically famous, 
served under Marlborough in the glorious 
campaign of 1704, and on the field of 
Blenheim commanded a brigade of in- 
fantry. His successful attack upon the 
village of Blenheim greatly contributed 
to the completeness of that splendid 
victory. 

For his services he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, and 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland; 
where he died, while yet in the prime of 
manhood, in 1706. 

4. A civilian was selected to succeed 
the brilliant soldier in his island-govern- ^ 
ment, — Charles, Duke of BoUon (then 
Marquis of Winchester), a knight of the 
Garter^ Warden of the New Forest, and 
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Lord- Lieutenant of Hampshire and Dor- 
setshire; and, in 1706, one of the com- 
missioners for negotiating the nnion be- 
tween England and Scotland. As he 
was, emphatically, ''an absentee," a 
Lientenant-Govemor was now formally 
appointed. Colonel Morgan was the first 
to fill the office, at a salary of £365 per 
annum. 

6. In 1710 the Duke of Bolton re- 
tired, and John Richmond Webb, Lieu- 
tenant-General and Colonel of Foot, one 
of the soldiers of fortune, bred up by 
William III. and the great Marl- 
borough, who fought gallantly at Blen- 
heim, and defeated La Mothe at Wynen- 
dale, was appointed to the governorship. 
He was superseded, in 1715, by — 

6. William^ Earl Cadogan, whose ser- 
vices form a portion of British history, 
and need not here be recapitulated. A 
brother soldier oT Cutts and Webb, he 
shared with honour in almost all the 
campaigns in Flanders and the Nether- 
lands. At Oudenarde and Malplaquet 
he specially distinguished himself. On 
the death of Marlborough in 1722, he 
succeeded to his dignities as Commander- 
in-Chief, and Master General of the Ord- 
nance. He died in August 1726. 

7. Charles, DvJce of BoUon, held the 
governorship, rapidly becoming a sine- 
cure, until 1733, when opposing the ex- 
cise scheme of Walpole, he was forced by 
that powerful minister to resign all hifi 
offices, and the governorship was be- 
stowed on a more tractable peer. 

8. John, Duke of Montague, whose 
reign was a very brief one, inasmuch as 
in July 1734 he surrendered his appoint- 
ment. 

9. John Wallop, Lord VUcowni Lym- 
ington, was forced to resign the govemor- 
ship, and vice-admiralty of the isltusid, 
in July 1742, on the fall of Walpole, 
wliose cause he had espoused. He was, 
however, rewarded by George II. with 
the earldom of Portsmouth, and re-ap- 
fiointed to the ^ovemorsbiy^ of the Isle of 
Wight, in 1715, on tfie dismissal of — 



10. Charles, Duke of BoUon, who bad 
enjoyed it for three years. 

11. After the death of the Earl of 
Portsmouth, aged 72, on November 23, 
1762, the government -of the island, for 
a brief interval, was administered by the 
lieutenant-governor. Thomas, Lord 
Holmes, Baron Kilmallock of the king- 
dom of Ireland, was appointed to the post 
in April 1763. Lord Holmes was the son 
of Henry Holmes, formerly Heutenant- 
govemor of the island, and Mary, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Robert Holmes. 
He was bom in 1699, and died, without 
issue, in 1764. During his year-long 
governorship he chiefly resided in the 
island, where he was well beloved. He 
was wont, it is said, to entertain his 
friends in two caverns in the cliffs of 
Freshwater, still traditionally known 
as Lord Holmes's parlour and Lord 
Hdm£s's kitchen. 

'12. He was succeeded by Hans Stan- 
ley, Esq^, a Lord of the Admiralty, and a 
gentleman of considerable property, who 
built, and splendidly fitted up, a cottage 
om^ at Steephill. The sad tale of his 
daughter's early fate is alluded to by the 
poet Thomson in the second book of 
" The Seasons."* 

13. Harry Powlett, Duke of BoUon, 
superseded Mr. Hans Stanley in 1766, 
and was in his turn superseded by Mr. 
Stwiley in 1770, who held it until his de- 
cease in 1780. The House of Industry 
at Parkhurst, a species of prototype of 
the modem Poor Law Union, was founded, 
we may here notice, in 1770. 

14. Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., Comp- 
troller of the Royal ^ousehold, and a 
Privy Councillor, descended from one of 
the most influential of the old island 
families, and possessing large estates at 



• "And art thou, Stanleys of that i&ored band t 
Alas, for iu too won 1 " tc—Thamson't Stomm. 

She died In 1738, at the early a^e of 18, 
and was buried in Holyrood Church, South- 
ampton, wlicro there is a inonuincnt to liei 
luemoiy. Thomson wrote the epitiH>h. 
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Appuldurcombe and St. Lawrence, was 
next appointed. To his industry and 
research we are indebted for a ponder- 
ous, but very valuable history of the 
island, published in 1782, and dedicated 
to King Geoi^e III. He was removed 
from the government in 1782, and the 
Duke of Bolton re-appointed. 

15. In 1791 the office was bestowed 
upon the Right Morumrable Thomas 
Orde, in whose patent it was first pro- 
vided that the appointments to the mili- 
tary commands of Yarmouth, Cowes, 
and Sandown, sdioidd be vested in the 
Crown. Mr. Orde built a house at Fern 
Hill, near Wootton, where he frequ^tly 
resided. In 1795 he assumed the arms 
and name of Fowlett, on succeeding, in 
right of his wife (a natural daughter of 
the last Duke of Bolton) to large estates ; 
and, in 1797, he was elevated to the 
peerage with the title of Lord Bolton, of 
Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. He is spoken 
of as "a man of very powerful talents, 
great industry in business, extensive po- 
litical knowledge, and many amiable 
moral qualities." — 'CoUins. 

16. John Harris, first Earl of Mcl- 
mesfmry, a distinguished English diplo- 



matist, Ambassador to the Courts o( 
Paris and St. Petersburgh, was ap- 
pointed August 22, 1807. 

17. The Right Han. W. H, Ashe 
A' Court Hdmes, Earl of Heyteshury 
(d. 1860), formerly Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, received the appointment in 
1841, on the understanding that the sa- 
lary previously attaching to it (about 
£1300) wotdd no longer be allowed. He 
resigned it in 1857, when the honour was 
conferred upo& — 

18. KJharks Shaw Lefevre, Viscount 
Eversley, This distinguished statesman 
was bom in Bedford Square, in 1794; 
was educated at Winchester, and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated as Master of Arts in 
1817. In the same year he married 
Helena, youngest daughter of the late 
S. Whitbread, Esq., and shortly after- 
wards entered parliament. 

Prom 1839 to 1857 -he held the high 
office of Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and discharged its responsible and 
sometimes difficult duties with a dignity 
and courtesy which won him "golden 
opinions" as well from his friends as his 
political opponents. 



Oovemot and Captain of the Isle of Wight. 
Right Hon. the Viscount Eversley, G.C.B., P.O. 

Member of Parliament for the Island — Sir John Simeon, Bart., M. A. 

(1867) Registered electorsi 2362. 

Members of Parliament for Newport i ^' ^' Yi^^^]^^^' ^^' 

( 0. W. Martm, Esq. 

(1867) Registered electors, 643. 



Coroner for the Island— F. Blake, Esq. 



PART II. 
A DESCRIPTION. OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT; 



ITS 



arOWNS, VILLAGES, MANSIONS, AND ANTIQUITIES. 



And Wight who checks the ▼estem Ude.**— Coium. 



DISTRICT I.-NORTH. 
EAST AND WEST COWES. 



Thb tourist may enter the Isle of Wight 
either at Ryde via Portsmouth, at Cowcs 
via Southampton, or at Yarmouth via 
Lymington. The former is the most 
popular, but the Gowes route, as the 
most central, is, perhaps, the most con- 
venient fur the tourist who intends to 
examine the island thoroughly, and does 
not yisit it simply potir passer le temps 
during the season which fashion loves to 
spend at the sea-side. 

The passage from Southampton, the 
fable-city of Sir Bevis, to West Cowes, 
occupies about an hour, and on a bright 
summer noon is not without a certain 
agreeable character. The banks of 
Southampton Water are beautiful with 
associations of ** antique verse and high 
romance," and as the rapid vessel bears 
him past tlie ruins of Netley, Hythe, 
Galshot Castle, and Eaglehurst, the tra- 
veller will not fail to recall historic me- 
mories and legendary fancies which will 
pleasantly beguile the time. As he 
approaches the mouth of the Medina, he 
will observe with pleasure the pictur- 
Msque aspect of its banks, crowned by 



the gardens, and villas, and winding 
streets of the two Cowes, — 

" The two Kr«al CowM th»t in load ihunder roar, 
■Tills on uie eMt«ni, that the WMteni shore, 
Wher«N«wportent«rs stately Wight."— |.«iaiul. 

Each of the sister-towns stands on a 
gently-sloping hill, well surrounded witli 
fresh green foliage. In the back-ground 
of East Cowes rise the Palladian towers 
of Osborne. T be river is always thronged 
with vessels of4ifferent sizes and rigging. 
The shore is busy with shipwrights, and 
crowded with the skeletons of unfinished 
crafk. Altogether, a picture of varied 
and animated life. 

WEST 00 WIS, 

<£roM!i — Msilne, Fountain, Gloster, Vine; 
Railway to Newjtort; Steamer*^ for Stmth- 
arapton, or Ryde and Portsmouth,) 

Is a town of considerable antiquity, and 
has always been the chief port of the 
island. In the days of Elizabeth and the 
earlier Stuarts, its harbour was constant- 
ly fi^quented by English and foreign 
masts. "Frizes and men-of-war which 
gave great rates for its commodities." — 
Sir J. Oglander, MSS. 
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1. West Cowea, in 1861, had a popu- the formation of the stronger defences at 



lation of 5482 souls (2647 males + 2835 
females). In 1841 it had a population 
of just 4107. Against 814 inhabited 
liouses, and 70 uninhabited, in 1851, it 
could place, ten years later, 1015 in- 
habited houses, and 80 uninhabited. 
The town is included in the parish of 
North wood, and, for municipal purposes, 
in the borough of Newport. Its govern- 
ment is in the hands of a local board, 
annually elected by the rate-payers, 
under the provisious of the '' Health of 
Towns" Act. 

2. OotoesiTar&ow is an estuary formed 
by the junction of the Medina, here half 
a mile wide, with the Solent. It is com- 
modious, sheltered, and capable of ad- 
mitting vessels of heavy tonnage. Dur- 
ing the yachting season (May to Novem- 
ber) it is the favourite rendeevous of the 
yacht clubs of the south of England, and 
then presents a peculiarly attractive 
aspect. The customs levied here in 
1865 amounted to £3499. 805 vessels 
entered inwards, having an aggregate 
tonnage of 57,161; while 256 vessels, re- 
presenting 11,459 tons, cleared out- 
wards. In 1866 the number of vessels 
registered ai belonging to the port was 
215, of 10,992 tons ; in 1846 there were 
only 171 (of 8357 tons), so that the in- 
crease is eminently satisfactory. A new 
pier is in course of construction (1866-7) 
opposite Gloucester House. 

3. West Cowes Castle was one of the 
circular forts built by Henry VIII., 
about 1538-9, for the defence of the 
southern coast. Its materials were 
brought across the Solent from the ruins 
of Beaulieu Priory; so that the spoils of 
the Church furnished the arms by which 
the Pope and his allies were to be defied. 
During the Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate, it was much used as a prison, 
and here D'Avenant, the poet, dramatist, 
and father of English Opera, was con- 
fined in 1651, and wrote a portion of his 
epic of '' Goudibert.^' Its inutility as a 
fortress having become apparent after 



Hurst and Yarmouth, it was sold by the 
Government, in 1856-7> to the Eoyal 
Tacht Club, who repaired and refitted 
it at considerable expense, and now em- 
ploy its miniature battery for peaceful 
ceremonials. 

4. The Royal Yacht Club, to which, 
undoubtedly, the town owes much of its 
prosperity, was founded in June 1815. 
It includes 150 members, and on its liste 
are enrolled about 120 yachts, employing 
1500 seamen, with an aggregate of 
11,000 tons. The entrance fee is £15, 
15s.; the annual subscription £8. No 
yachts under 40 tons are enrolled in 
the club. The annual regatta, one of 
'Hhe sights" of the season, usually takes 
place the third week in August, and 
receives the patronage of the Queen and 
the Eoyal Family. A plate of 100 
guineas is given by her Majesty. The 
club is entitled to carry the St. George's 
ensign. The yachting season extends 
from May 1st to November 1st. 

5. The Dockyard and Shipbuilding 
Establishment of the Messrs. White, first 
establtshed in 1815, has attained a world- 
wide reputation, having contributed ap- 
proved vessels to almost every foreign 
navy as well as to our own. Many of 
our swiftest yachts have been launched 
at these yards, where the Messrs. White 
employ throughout the year nearly 400 
men. 

6. The Streets of Cowes are mostly 
i\itrrow and hilly, with few large shops 
or good houses. But the environs are 
very beautiful, and crowded with plea- 
sant villa-gardens; and near the castle 
there is one good row of houses, built by 
the late Sir Charles Fellows, and ap- 
propriately named the Marine Parade, 
A pleasant promenade has been laid out, 
and a handsome fountain erected, at the 
expense of Mr. E. Stephenson, the emi- 
nent engineer. The bathing here is very 
good, from the excellence of the beach, 
and was fiimous even in 1760, when r 
enthusiastic rhymster exclaimed, — 
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•* Ho mora %o fbrtign bath* shall Briuin roam. 
But plunge at Oowos, and find rich health at homiB." 

Febti*. a poom, II. Jomu. 

West Cowes has riot given birth to any 
literary or artistic celebrity. Almost the 
only associations of this sort which it 
e ijoys are connected with the residence, 
in 1799, at the houses of a surgeon named 
Lynn, of Morland the painter, who pro^ 
daced here som6 of his cabinet pictures ; 
and the memory Of the late eminent anti- 
quary and traveller. Sir Charles Fellows, 
who died at his seat near the town. 

7. There are two places of worship in 
the town connected with the Church of 
England, — Wett Cowes Chiirchf situated 
on the summit of the hill, and remark- 
able as one of the few churches built 
during the Commonwealth ; and the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, which occu- 
pies a prominent situation on the West 
Cliflf, and has recently been improved by 
the addition of a new chancel. 

There stands a Roman Catholic Church 
in Carvel Lane ; a Wesl^yan Church, Me- 
dina Road; and Independent Church, 
Sun Hill. The Athenceum is a well- 
conducted literary society; 

StB-llOUTES. 

In laying down these day-joutneys 
we shall endeavour to i^oint oiit to the 
tourist all the fair nooks and "angles 
of this isle," that lie out of the beaten 
guide-book-track, as well as the show- 
places and tame lions which are the pecu- 
liar property of excursionists, and ** the 
flymen" in whom they genferally con- 
fide, a. Along the Parade to Egypt (a 
villa seated on the most northern point 
of the island), and thence by Deboume 
and Gurnard Farm to Gurnard Bay 
(where Charles tl. landed in 1671, on a 
visit to the governor of the island). 
Southward, past Rew Street (notice 
traces of ancient Celtic- Romano Road), 
to Mark's Comer ; then into the New- 
port Road, and homeward to Cowes along 
the river-bank. b. By the bank of the 
Medina to Newport, 5 milt;s, passing 



Northwood Church, and (about a mile 
from Newport) Parkhurst Prison, Bar- 
racks, and House of Industry. Return 
through the forest, by the Signal Staff 
to Mark's Cross, reversing the order of 
sub -route a. C. Through Fiddler's 
Green, and Cockleton, keeping on the 
skirts of the forest, to Shalfleet, 6 miles, 
and then, by road on the right, to New- 
town, IJ mile. Return by Clamerkin'a 
Ford and Coleman's ^arm, crossing the 
south-western angle of the Forest -to 
Hedge Comer, reaching the Newport 
Road near the Parkhurst Reformatory, 
By the high rOad back to Cowes. d. 
Through the forest to Bowcombe Down 
(ndtice barrows and traces of Roman 
road), to Carisbrooke Castle, returning 
via Newport, e. Cross the river by the 
ferry to East Cowes, and passing Osbome, 
take a bridle road through the royal 
estates from Barton to Wootton Church. 
Descend the hill to Wootton Bridge (a 
causeway over a considerable creek), and 
through Quarr Wood and Binstead into 
Ryde, 7 miles. Return by the main 
road to Newport, and back to Cowes via 
Parkhurst. /. From Cowes to North- 
wood, and ina Parkhurst to Newport. 
Through the town, and take the right 
bank of the Medina, passing Fairlie 
(notice the ancient house and fine glimpses 
of well-wooded country), to Whipping- 
ham, a quiet village with an interesting 
church ; and via East Cowes, across the 
river, home. 

lAST OOWES (ANOIltNTLT SHAMBLORD). 

Straggles along the left bank of the 
river, and up a tolerably steep hill, 
where, it forms a collection of elegant 
villas, caUed Eajt Cowes Park,— the un- 
fortunate speculation of an enterprising 
builder, who relied too confidently on 
the attractions of its proximity to Os- 
bome. From the summit may be en- 
joyed a panorama of exquisite beauty, 
— the mouth of the river with its nu- 
merous masts, the town of West Cowes 
rising in a succession of terraces among 
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leafy trees, the green landscapes beyond, 
the foliage of the New Forest, and the 
ripples of Southampton Water. About 
30 acres were here arranged with taste 
and eflfect as a botanic garden. The park 
itself covered nearly 160 acres. The wood 
ascending the hill debouches, if we may 
use the term, opposite the principal en- 
trance to Osborne, — a picturesque arch- 
way with handsome iron gates. Observe, 
too, the entrance to East Cowes Castle, 
apparently intended as an imitation or a 
rival of that of Osborne. 

Of the castle erected by Henry VIII., 
from the ruins of a religious house at East 
Thamblord, not a vestige exists.* It is 
referred to by Leland: "Ther be two 
new castelles sette up and furnishid at 
the mouth of Newporte ; that is the only 
haven in Wighte to be spoken of. That 
that is sette up on the este side of the 
havin, is caullid the Est Cow ; and that 
that is sette up at the west syde is caullid 
the West Cow, and is the bigger castelle 
of the two." 

1. East Cotces Chapd, dedicated to St. 
James, (perpetual curate, Rev. W. V. 
Hennah, 1839; chapelry to Whipping- 
ham Rectory ; income £136), a plain, un- 
interesting building with a square tower. 
There are, also, places of worship in con- 
nection with the chief dissenting deno- 
minations. 

2. The Trinity HotLse has here a dis- 
trict station, with a rather handsome 
frontage. . The Queen's private landing- 
place is approached through it. 

3. Popvlation of East Cowes, in 1795, 
300; in 1861, 1440; and in 1861, 1964. 
The only hotel (well situated on the bank 
of the river, with a fine view), is the Eoit 
Medina, 

SUB- ROUTES. 

There is much pleasant rambling to 

• "This has been long totally demolished; 
the materials have trom time to time been 
carried away; some within the memory of 
persons now livinf?, in order to build a house 
at Newport, and for other erccUouii." — Qrottf 
AtUiquUia, il (A.D. 177C.) 



be enjoyed in the neighbourhood, which 
is thickly wooded, and alternates agree- 
ably between hill and dale, — the river, 
from many points, producing a charm- 
ing effect, a. From East Cowes through 
Barton, IJ mile, to Wootton Bridge, 
2 miles, and thence to the venerable 
ruins of Quarr Abbey, 2 miles, return- 
ing through Wootton to Whippingham, 
4 miles, will offer a most attractive 
day's journey, b. Or by the river side 
to Newport, 4 miled, passing a little inn 
where oysters may be enjoyed, fresh from 
their " beds" in the Medina, and through 
Newport to Carisbrooke, 1 mile, thence 
returning by way of North wood and 
West Cowes, about 6 miles. "The 
rambler may very well keep beside the 
river to Whippingham, occasionally as- 
cending the uplands ; and if he be a lover 
of river scenery, he will not regret the 
devious course it has led him. The 
broad sweep of the stream stretches 
before you in bold sweeping curves, its 
clear green water curling into light rip- 
ples, and reflecting in long tremulous lines 
the white sails that are gliding rapidly 
along; on each side are fine hanging 
woods, or slopes of ' glad light green ;* 
in front the view is bounded by softly 
swelling uplands, or when a turn in the 
path brings into sight the broad opening 
where the river falls into the sea, by the 
silver Solent, and the hazy coast beyond." 
— Knight, c. A bofet voyage up the 
Medina, taking care to start just before 
high water so as to secure each way the 
advantage of the tide, is very enjoyable. 
d. From Cowes, through Wootton and 
Binstead, adopting the foot path that 
passes Quarr Abbey, to Ryde (6 miles),, 
and back, will give the pedestrian a day's 
experience of the finest scenery of this 
part of the island. 

ENVIBONS OF WEST OOWKS. 

Northwood is the name of a village and 
parish in the West Medina liberty of the 
Isfe of Wight. The parish is liounded 
north and north-west by the wa; vrest 
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by Calbourne parish ; south by Shalfleet 
parish^ and part of Farkhurst Forest. 
Contains (including!; West Cowes) 5122 
acres; 1217 inhabited houses, 86 unin- 
habited, and 5 building. Population in 
1801, 2771 (1318 males + 1453 females); 
in 1811, 3325 (1698 males + 1727 fe- 
males); in 1821, 3679 (1703 males + 1876 
females); in 1831, 4491 (2097 males + 
2394 females); in 1841, 6147 (2377 males 
+ 2760 females); in 1861, 6049 (3165 
males -t- 2894 females; and in 1861, 
6534. 

The church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, was a chapel of ease to Caris- 
bruoke until the reign of Henry VIII. 
(a.d. 1645), when parochial pririleges 
were granted to it. There stood in its 
vicinity before the time of the great de- 
stroyer, Henry VIII., a small religious 
house of " Brothers and Sisters of the 
fraternity of John the Baptist in the 
church of North wood ; " but not a trace 
of it is now discernible, nor is anything 
known of its history. 

Gurnard Bay, a small cove with pleas- 
antly-wooded banks, is well worth a 
visit. The view of the Hampshire coast, 
and the mouth of the Beaulieu River, of 
the bold reach of the Solent, and the dis- 
tant western heights of the island, is 
full of variety and interest. " Between 
Rue Street and Thorney is a small farm 
called Whippence, which deserves some 
notice, from its being finely shaded by a 
considerable range of tall elms, that are 
so disposed as to form a rich boundary 
to a wide and semi-circular lawn, which 
gradually descends from the farm-house 
towards the shore." — Wyndham, Thor- 
vess has also the charm of leafiness, and 
of an extensive range of wood and water. 
From the sea Gurnard Bay offers a de- 
lightful prospect. Roman ruins have 
been recently found here.* 

* It ii tho traditional site of a seaport to 
which the tin was brought from Leap, on the 
opposita coast. Charles II. landed here in 
1071, on his visit to Sir Aobeit Holmes at 
Yarmouth. 



BNViaONS OF EAST OOWES. 

Whippingham is a parish and village 
in the East Medine liberty, evidently so 
named from its original Saxon holders, — 
the Wepingas' ham, or home. Called 
Wipingeham in Domesday Book. The 
parish is bounded, east by Wootton, west 
by the Medina, south by Arreton, and 
north by the Solent, as far as King's 
Quay. Contains 6208 acres; and (in 
1861) 710 inhabited houses, 68 nniuha 
bited, and 11 building. The population 
was 3915 (1936 males -H 1979 females). 

Whippingham church stands on a 
gentle eminence just above the river, its 
tower forming a prominent landmark to 
all the country-side. Near it is the New 
Cemetery, which has been arranged with 
much taste, and contains some interest- 
ing memorials. 

The present building was erected at 
the cost of the Queen and the late 
Fiince Consort, from the designs of Mr. 
A. J. Humbert. The first stone was 
laid by the Queen, May 23, 1860. The 
-style is Norman. The stained glass 
windows are of good design and colour, 
and the decorations in admirable taste ; 
but the most notable^ feature is Theed'<s 
marble monument to the Frince Consort, 
bearing the following inscription : — " To 
the beloved memory of Francis Albert 
Charles Emanuel, Frince Consort, who 
departed this life December 14, 1860, in 
his 46th year. This monument is placed 
in the church erected, under his direc- 
tions, by his broken-hearted and devoteil 
widow. Queen Victoria, 1864. " There is 
also a memoiial to Dr. Aiiiold's father. 

Whippingham is a rectory, valued in 
the Clergy List at £767, occupied by the 
Rev. (Jeorge Frothero, B.D., one of the 
Queen's chaplains^ appointed in 1867. 
The parsonage commands a beautiful and 
extensive landscape. It was rebuilt, or 
modified, by Dr. Ridley, Lord BIdon's 
brother-in-law, and Dr. Hook, Dean of 
Worcester, son of the once popular 
musical composer, and brother of Theo- 
dore Hook, of pleasant memory. 
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Barton^ or Burton, is an ancient 
manor, now forming a portion of the 
royal demesne of Osborne, between which 
and King's Quay it lies. After the con- 
quest it belonged to the Fitz Sturs, 
whose heiress, in the reign of Henry 
III., married Walter de Insula. Shortly 
afterwards [a.'D. 1282) John de Insula, 
Bectorof Shalfleet, and Peter de Winton, 
Rector of Godshill, founded here a reli- 
gious house, and liberally endowed it, 
dedicating it to the Holy Trinity. The 
constitution and regulations of the so- 
ciety, which consisted of an arch-priest, 
five other priests, and a clerk, are pre- 
served in the Winchester registers (a.d. 
12S9), and are exceedingly curious : — 

** 1. There shall be six chaplains and 
one clerk, to officiate both for the living 
and the dead, under the rules of St. 
Augustine. 2. One of these shall be 
presented to the Bishop of Winchester 
to be the arch-priest, to whom the rest 
shall take an oath of obedience. 3. The 
arch-priest shall be chosen by the chap- 
lains there residing, who shall present 
him to the bishop within twenty days 
after any vacancy shall happen. 4. They 
shall be subject to the iminediate autho- 
rity of the bishop. 6. When any chap- 
lain shall die, his goods shall remain in 
the oratory. 6. They shall have only one 
mess, with a pittance at a meaj, except- 
ing on the greater festivals, when they 
may have three messes. 7. They shall 
be diligent in reading and praying. 8. 
They shall not go beyond the bounds of 
the oratory without licence from the 
arch-priest. 9. Their habits shall be of 
one colour, either blue or black ; they 
shall be clothed paUio HibemienH de 
nigra boneta cum pHeo (in the Irish 
vestment of a black bonnet and a cloak). 
10. The arch-priest shall sit at the head 
of the table, next to him those who have 
celebrated the great mass, then the priest 
of St. Mary, next the priest of the Holy 
Trinity, and then the priest who says 
mass for the dead. 11. The clerk shall 
read something edifying to them while 



they dine. 12. They shall sleep in ono 
room. 18. They shall make a special 
prayer for their benefactors. 14. They 
shall, in all their ceremonies, and in 
tinkling the bell, follow the use of Sarum. 
15. The arch-priest alone shall have 
charge of the business of the house. 16. 
All of them, after their admission into 
the house, shall swear to observe these 
statutes. JFhirther Ordered: — After a 
year and a day from entering into the 
oratory, no one shall accept of any other 
benefice, or shall depart the house." — 
Journal, Brit. Arch. Association. 

The patronage of the Oratory was be- 
stowed OB the Bishops of Winchester. 
In 1489 the Oratory and its endowments 
were entirely surrendered into the hands 
of Cardinal Beaufort, then bishop. Wil- 
liam of Waynflet» copferred it on Win- 
chester College. It was dissolved by 
Henry YIII. ; but the lands remained 
in possession of the college, until pur- 
chased, abou^ twenty years ago, by her 
Majesty. 

Barton Court House was probably built 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and some por- 
tions of the Oratory used in its construc- 
tion. When demolished by the Queen's 
orders, a very solid wall, the sole re- 
mainder of the original building, was 
brought to light. " One peculiarity cf 
the house was, that it contained a room 
about twelve feet square, known as the 
Chapel, which had been apparently fitted 
up as a secret chapel for the performance 
of mass subsequent to the Reformation, 
apd which, within the memory of living 
individuals, retained its altar, crucifix, 
and other Catholic accessories." — Moody. 
Two of the fronts, the southern and 
eastern, have been preserved in the new 
building, and are worth inspection as 
specimens of Tudor domestic architec- 
ture. 

Osborne, a " household word" with 
Englishmen, was formerly called Aus- 
terburne, East Bourne, or the Eastern 
Brook. After being held for many years 
by an ancient island-family, the Bower- 
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mans, it passed into Uie hands of the 
Arneys; then the Lovibonds; and, tem/p. 
Charles I., was purchased by Eustace 
Mann, who, according to a vulgar tra- 
dition, buried a large sum of money, 
during the troubles of the civil war, in 
an adjaceni wood (still known as Money 
Coppice), and not marking the spot, was 
never able to recover his treasure. Mr. 
Mann's grand-daughter and heiress mar- 
ried a Mr. Blachford, whose son built 
Osborne House, then a plain but com- 
modious mansion of stone. Their de- 
scendant. Lady Isabella Blachford, trans- 
ferred the estate to her Majesty in 1840, 
who has enlarged it by later purchases, un- 
til it comprises 5000 acres, and stretches 
from the Medina west to Brock's Copse 
east. The old house was pulled down, 
and the present mansion built, from the 
designs of T. Cubitt, Esq., assisted, it is 
said, by the late Prince Consort. The 
architecture is Falladian in character, 
with a campanile or bell-t)Ower 90 feet 
high, and a flag-tower 107 feet, Thp 
Queen occupies the ^p{|.rtments ix^ ad- 
vance of the latter. The rooms are 
crowded with objects of tgst^ and vertu, 
sculptures by our most eminent ar^^ists, 
rare specimens of the modem x)ainters, 
and all the refinements which a culti- 
vated taste could suggest. The gardens 
are arranged in terraces, with a lawn 
sloping to the water's edge, where there 
is a small jetty for her Majesty's conve- 
nience. The estate comprises many de- 
lightful varieties of scenery, — woodland, 
meadow, valley, glen, and broad, rich 
pastures. The Prince Consort's agricul- 
tural experiments were here conducted 
with skill and vigour. The Model Farm 
is arranged with excellent taste. Ttiere 
are spacious kennels on the estate, and 
numerous excellent cottages for labour- 
ers and others, constructed on the most 
approved sanitary principles. The lodges 
on the East Cowes road are of fanciful 
design. We may add, that from the 
grounds and palace visitors are rigorously 
excluded. 



King's Key, abuut two miles from Os- 
borne, and three south-east from East 
Cowes, is a narrow but picturesque creek, 
formed by the small stream of Palmer's 
Brook, jutting in between high, sloping 
banks, crowned with thick masses of 
wood. Its- name is connected with a 
tradition that King John dwelt in its 
retired neighbourhood for three months, 
after the signature of Magna Charta 
(A.D. 1215). "Here he led," says Graf- 
ton, ** a solitarie lyfe among reivers and 
fishermen;" but the King's Itinei'ary, 
or Journey Book, lately edited by Mr. 
Hardy, satisfactorily proves that the tra- 
dition cannot be supported by any his- 
torical evidence. It was formerly known 
as Shofleet Creek, and was a favourite re- 
port of the sea-rovers in Elizabeth's reign. 

SEATS OF THB GKNTRT. 

fairlee lies in the parish of Whipping- 
ham, though it is scarcely a mile from 
Newport. The position is an admirable 
one, commanding a fine view of the Me- 
dina valley and the surrounding country, 
here eminently sweet and pastoral. The 
house is a substantial, unadorned build- 
ing of glazed brick, fronting an ample 
lawn, which stretches down to the river. 
— Mofuh. 

Padmoi'e House, near • Whippingham 
Church, was formerly a farm, but is now 
a comfortable family mansion, enjoying 
broad reaches of woodland, vale, meadow, 
and water. Woodhouse Farm, on the 
western bank of King's Key, and Wood- 
side, a delightful little villa, nestling 
down amid fine old trees near the Woot- 
ton river, are only to be discovered by 
the tourist who leaves the well-trodden 
highway for " fresh fields and pastures 
new." He will gain, for instance, a very 
delightful day's strolling by taking a 
bye- way on the left of the East Cowes 
road, a little below Osborne, and wind- 
ing through the copses, past Barton Farm, 
Brook Copse, and Palmer's Farm to 
Wootton Church, whence he may make 
his way into the high road, and keeping 
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Fern Hill on liis left, after a mile or two 
of pleasant country lanes, cross Stapler's 
Heath, and so into Newport. He can 
then return to East or West Cowes 
by one of the sub-routes previously de- 
tailed. 

Northwood (near West Cow^) is a 
large stone building, with wings, seated 
in a considerable park, and comm^ding 
a fine prospect of wood and winter. It is 
the seat of G. H. Ward, Esq., formerly 
well known as the author of a curioas 
book, entitled ** The Ideal of a Christian 
Church." His brother was Sir H. G. 
Ward, the late goyemor of M^as. 

Norris Castle, finely situated on the 
brow of a hill which slopes gently to the 
marge of the Solent, and commands the 
most beautiful views conceivable of land 
and sea — of Stokes B^y on the opposite 
coast ; Portsmouth and the sail-thronged 
roadstead of St. Helen's, with the wood- 
ed shore of the Wight away to the glit- 
tering villas of Ryd^ ; Northwood, the 
broad waters of Southampton river, ^nd 
the masts and roofs of Southampton ; 
and to the west, the abrupt headland of 
Calshot Castle and the green mass^ of 
the New Forest. J^orris Castle was 
built for Lord Henry Seymour by Mr. 
James Wyatt, and is an adaptation of 
castellated Gothic to modem purposes. 
The front is bold and picturesque, and 
admirably diversified with thick clusters 
of ivy, A stout sea-wall, built of Swan- 
age stone, at a cost of £2000, has been 
erected by the present proprietor, Mr. 
B. Bell. Herfe George IV. was enter- 
tained in 1819, and here the Queen (then 



Princess Victoria) and the puchess of 
Kent resided in 1831. Mast Cowes Castle, 
in the imm^iate neighbom-hood of Nur- 
ris Castle, ** combines the features of the 
castellated mansion of a late date, with 
those of the baronial fortress of a much 
earlier period;" wfts rebuilt in its pre- 
sent rococo style by the architect John 
l^ash (1798); and passed through the 
hands of the Earl of Shannon, B. Bar- 
well, C. |l. J. Sawyer, to George Tudor, 
Esq., whose relict now occupies it. Many 
of the rooms are fitted up in a style of 
great magnificence. Observe especially 
the library and picture gallery. The 
conservatory is a fine one, 250 feet in 
length, and the gardens are picturesquely 
laid out. SUUwoods (Mrs. Shedden) is 
noticeable as the birth-place of Dr. Ar- 
nold, the eminent historian, and reformer 
of our public school discipline. His 
father was the collector of customs, and 
die4 here in 1801. He himself was born 
at Slatwoods, June 13, 1795, and always 
looked back to it with singular affection. 
From "the great willow-tree" in the 
grounds, he " transplanted shoots succes- 
sively tp Laleham, to Rugby, and to Fox 
How." — Sta/nley's Life of Dr, Arnold. 
He revisited it in 1836, and wrote to 
his sister, Mrs. Buckland : " Slatwoods 
was deeply interesting. I thought of 
what Fox How might be to my children 
forty years hence, and of the growth 
of the trees in that interval. But 
Fox How cannot be to them what 
Slatwoods is to me — the only home of 
ray childhood." — ^ardey. Arnold died 
I June 13, 1842. 



DISTRICT IL (C).— NEWPORT AND ITS janTIRONS. 



NEWPORT, 

{Hotels: The Bugle ; Green Dragon ; Star ; 
Wheat Sheaf /nn), 

Is the metropolitan town of the island. 
Seated on the Medina river, in a pleasant 
valley, it is almost surrounded by lofty 
calcareous downs, whose grassy slopes 



are always chequered with shifting lights 
and shadows. It is a market town and 
a borough, returning two members to 
parliament. The market is held every 
Saturday, and brings together the whole 
produce of the island. The cattle mar- 
ket is held every other Wednesday. ^ 
fair is held on Whit-Monday and the two 
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following days. Though almost surround- 
ed by the West Medina liberty, New- 
port has a jurisdiction of its own; a 
court of borough petty sessions, which 
sits every Monday; and county petty 
sessions every Saturday. The County 
Court for the island is held bene monthly. 

THB MUHIOIPALITT. 

1. Newport, at the instance of Sir 
George Carey, Governor of the Wight, 
was summoned to return two representa- 
tives to the parliament holden in the 27th 
Queen Elizabeth, 1585, and from that 
date has been regularly represented. The 
nght of voting, however, was first restrict- 
ed to the free burgesses ; and as their 
number was limited to twenty-four, it was 
essentially a close borough until throwfi 
open by the Reform Act. The ancient 
borough comprehended the whole of the 
chapelry of Newport, a part of the parish 
of St. Nicholas called Castle Hold, the 
river Medina and harbour of Cowes from 
the town to a shoal out at sea ca.lled the 
Brambles, and all the land on the con- 
tiguous banks where the tide has ever 
flowed. In the ngw borough, the old 
districts are included, and also a large 
part of the parish of Carisbrooke, " eom- 
pletely sunx)unding the ancient limits, 
except down the river." 

Among its representatives have been 
the famous Lord Falkland (1640), Ad- 
miral Sir Eobert Holmes (1678-1689), 
gallant Lord Cutts (1648), Lord Palmer- 
ston (1790 and 1807), and the Right Hon. 
George Canning (1826). Since the Re- 
form Bill the following have been its 
members : — December 12, 1832 — ThoriKis 
Hawkins, 216 votes ; and Thomat Ord, 
204. January 8, 1S^5— Thomas Ord, 
235 ; and Thomas Hawkins, 233. July 
26, 1SZ7— Thomas Hawkins, 264; and 
Jam£8 Blake, 263. June 80, 1841—0. 
W. Martin, C, 254 ; and /. J. Hamil- 
ton, C, 252. July 30, 1847— (?. Plow- 
den, C, 262; and C. W. Martin, C, 
252. July 9, 1S52—W. Biggs, 310; 
and W. K Masse!/, 306. February 10, 



1857, on resignation of Mr. Biggs — /?. 
W. Kennard, C, 270. March 28, 1857 
— Captain C. E. Mangles, 306 ; and 
Charles Buxton, 296. April 1859—/?. 
W. Keimard, C. ; and W, L. Powys, C, 
unopposed. July 1866— C. W, Martin, 
L.; andi2. W. Kennard, C. 

2. The registered electors number 662. 
Population in 1861, of the town, 3819 
(1881 males + 1938 females), with 730 
inhabited houses, and 79 uninhabited; 
of St. Nicholas parish, 183 (74 males + 
109 females), with 37 inhabited houses, 
and 2 uninhabited. Population of the 
borough in 1861, 7934. Annual value 
of property, £31,556. 

8. The Income of the Corporation 
amounted in 1865-6 to £1011, 12s. 8^d'. 
The Expenditure was £503, 12s. ^6.. 
Prom Cowes Harbour Duties was receiv- 
ed in 1866, £65, lis. The Netoport and 
Cowes Railway paid £800. The Poor 
Rates, in 1866, amounted to nearly £1800. 

4. The Fire Brigade consists of a su- 
perintendent, three engineers, three fore- 
men, and five firemen. Annual cost, £60. 

The town is well lighted, there being 
about 165 stt^eet lamps within its pre- 
cincts. Yearly cost, £360. The Borough 
PoZtc6 consists of an inspector, at £75 per 
annum, and four constables, at 18s. per 
week. The Hants Constabulary Police 
is under the direction of one superintend- 
ent, at £120 per annum, three sergeants, 
and thirty-seven constables paid at the 
rate of 17s. weekly. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

1. The Town Hall is situated in the 
High Street, and faces a large open area 
or square. It was erected in 1816, 
from the designs of the architect Nash, 
at a cost of £10,000, and though heavy 
in character, is a noticeable build- 
ing. *' The basement is opened on two 
sides by arches, surmounted by Ionic 
columns, which support a pediment in 
front. The columns only are of stone, 
the remainder being stuccoed. " Here are 
held the weekly sittings of the magi* 
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trates, the meetings o^ the Corporation, 
and all public ceremonials. The council- 
chamber has a portrait, by Owen, of the 
late Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, re- 
corder of the borough. Observei also, a 
fine statue (12 feet high) of James I.'s 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir Thomas Flem- 
ing, presented to the town by his de- 
scendant, Mr. Fleming, of South Stone- 
ham. Underneath the Town Hall, and 
in the open place before it (St. James 
Square), is held the weekly market, 
which always presents a lively and ani- 
mated scene. 

2. The Free Orammar School (St. 
James Street), a plain stone mansion of 
the Tudor era, is note-worthy for its 
historical associations, Here Charles I. 
met the parliamentary commissioners in 
the autumn of 1648 (see ante, p. 56), and 
in the room now used as the school-room 
divine service was performed every Sun- 
day before him and his suite,* The 
school was established in 1614-19 by 
Sir Thomas Fleming, Sir John Oglander, 
Edward Cheke, of Mottistone, and others 
of the island gentlemen, for the educa- 
tion on the foundation of fifteen (now 
twenty) boys, entering at seven or eight 
years of age, and remaining until they 
are fifteen. Thirty day scholars are also 
admitted, and the master may receive 
boarders. The income is derived from 
the rents of three houses in Newport, 
and about 35 acres of land, at Hunny 
Hill. The master's yearly salary is 
£120, and he has also a house and gar- 
den, rent free. — Carlisle J^ndowed 
Schoole. 

8. The Isle of Wight Museum is an 
interesting collection of antiquities and 
relics, chiefly local, commenced in 1852, 
and sheltered in somewhat inconvenient 
apartments in a house in Lugley Street. 
It may be inspected gratuitously, but as 

* The king occupied Sir William Hoplcins' 
house; the cavaliers made merry at the 
George Inn Gong since pulled donrn) ; and the 
parliamentary cunimissloners stayed at the 
bull (now the Bugle) Inn. 



the funds are derived from voluntai-v 
subscriptions, a visitor's small offering 
will be judiciously bestowed. We ex- 
tract from a MS. catalogue, drawn up by 
the curator, the following particulars : — 

" The historical and antiquarian department 
contains : Cask L A large funereal urn, taken 
from a British or Celtic harroto on Shalconibe 
Down, measuring 16 inches by 14 ; several in- 
cinerations from similar barrows opened in 
various parts of the island; ancient Celtic 
torques; cdU found at Binstead, Watching- 
well, Billingham, &q.\ a large collection of 
pottery from a Romano-British manufactory 
discovered at Barnes, near Brixton, conttisting 
of fk-agments of urns, pateraa, and other 
utensils, some specimens being nearly entire. 
The most interesting feature is its variety, the 
collection appertaining to several historical 
eras. The earliest specimens are of a coarse, 
sligiitly baked pottery, similar to that of the 
British or Celtic period. A second variety is 
Samlan ware. The third differs in no respect 
from the urns found in various Saxon ban-ows 
in the island. Many are plain ; a few rudely 
ornamented, coloured either brown, black, 
red, red and green, or pale blue; Roman 
bricks and tiles from Carisbrooke; several 
Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon urns, found 
in different paits of the island. 

" The contents of a Romano-Saxon ceme- 
tery, discovered on the estate of Sir John 
Simeon, Bart, and excavated under the super- 
intendence of the Museum Committee. Tliis 
collection consists of a Roman (late) brooch, 
representing a hare, enamelled ; a bronze tag 
«word-belt, buckle, iron dagger, coin of Con- 
stanttne found at the mouth of an uiii, several 
urns (plain or rudely ornamented, the largest 
measuring 8 inches by 10^ in width), a few 
beads, fragments of iron weapons or orna- 
ments, several incinerations, a headless skele- 
ton, A<L Other skeletons were discovered 
which had been interred without heads, but 
they were again buried. Arrpw-heads, spear- 
heads, and a gilt spur, from Carisbrooke 
Castle; a bellarmine from Freshwater, of a 
blue and white colour; ancient spoons, fettei's, 
&c, dug up near Newport ; a collection of 
quaint shoe-buckles of the last century, and 
of early clay tobacco-pipes; antique boots, 
Ac 

''Cask II. contains fragments of Celtic 
funereal urns, with incinerations, found near 
Tafford and on Comptcn Down; an ancient 
British or Celtic bronze instrument, or 
dagger, and pottery found in a barrow opened 
on Arreton Down; a collection of Anglo- 
Saxon remains discovered in various island 
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bftrrowa, and in the cemetery on Chessell 
Down, and presented by the late Sir Leonard 
Worsley Holmes, Mr. Dennett, and other 
gentlemen. The most interesting are iron 
swords and knives ; iron spear-heads for war- 
^e, and the sports of the chase; a funereal 
urn, and ft-agments of others found scattered 
in the graves; fragments of glass vessels; 
flbulie and buckles ^of bronze and iron, some 
thickly gilt; gilt earrings, or pendant orna- 
ments; finger-rings of bronze and silver, some 
gilt; bronze tweezers, a small tooth-comb, 
and a measuring rule ornamented in ivory or 
bone ; beads of amber-glass, and terra cotta, 
with various other articles ; human skulls, 
and other bones; horses' teeth; a coin of 
Marcus Aurelins, and ornamented Roman tile, 
dug up on Bowcombe DoM'n ; a bronze (Ro- 
man) armlet, found on a skeleton near Vent- 
nor; contents of an Anglo-Saxon baiTow, 
opened in Arreton Down, by Thomas Cooke, 
Esq., namely, iron spear-head, small bronze 
tool or celt, iron knives, iron axe, fragments of 
pottery, boars' and horses* teeth ; severfil an- 
cient deeds and papers bearing signatures of 
English sovereigns,* Ac 

"Another Cask contains Isle of Wight 
trade-tokens ; English local tokens and half- 
pence; large and small brass coins, Roman 
and Greek, not discovered in the island. 

^ Cask IV. contains 170 silver, and large 
and small brass Roman and Greek coins 
(from Augustus Caesar, a.d. 31, to Gratian, 
A.D. 813), found in various parts of the island. 

•• In A BBCESS are various interesting relics 
of the ancient chapel of St. Thomas, Newport, 
and a collection of human bones of former 
Anglo-Saxon inhabitants. 

** In A ROOM adjacent is a model of old St. 
Thomas Church ; specimens of Roman sculp- 
ture found among its materials ; Roman tiles, 
bricks, and mortar from Carisbrooke; steel 
dies of a sixpence and a shilling furinerly 
coined in Nevt'port; a collection of ancient 
weapons: ancient sword. Ac., Ac, <tc" 

4. The Isle of Wight Institution is an 
elegant etmcture, erected in 1811, at a 
cost of £3000, from Nash's designs, and 
fronts the open area of St. James Sqoare, 
where the cattle market is held. It con- 
tains an excellent library of upwards of 
5000 volumes, and a reading-room well 
supplied with magazines and newspapers. 
Members are elected by ballot, and pay 
an admission fee of one guinea and a half 
and a yearly subscription of two guineas. 
Th« anniud income is about £180. 



ITS AKNALS. 

The corporation of Newport consists 
of a mayor, six aldermen, and eighteen 
councillors (out of whom the aldermen 
are chosen), appointed under the pro- 
visions of the 6th and 7th William IV. 
There are also a town-clerk, treasurer, 
and clerk to the -justices. The mayor is 
elected on Michaelmas day, and sworn 
in at Carisbrooke Castle before the 
steward of the governor of the island. 

The municipal constituency numbers 
about 600. 

The town (then called Meda) received 
its first charter from Richard de Bed vers, 
Lord of the Island, temp, Henry II. A 
second and fuller charter, very liberal in 
its provisions, was granted by Isabella 
de Fortibus, to her "new borough of 
Medina." Fifteen charters, confirming 
and amplifying the above, were granted 
by different English sovereigns from 
Richard 11. to Charlef II. They are 
extant, in excellent preservation among 
the muniments of the borough, and many 
are adorned with, well-executed portraits 
of the monarchs who bestowed them. 

The first charter of incorporation was 
given by James I., and substituted for 
the bailiff of the town a mayor, twenty - 
four burgesses, and a recorder. The 
seal then used was of copper, and pre- 
sented a figure of James I., in royal 
robes, and crowned. On one side of him 
the initial 3** on the other 3^., and 
round the«eal the legend, " S'statvtorvm 
Mercator' Capt, Infra Bvrgvm de New- 
port in Insvla Vect." 

A second charter of incorporation was 
granted by Charles II., and constituted 
a corporation of mayor, aldermen, and 
burgesses; the twelve aldermen elected 
from the twenty-four burgesses. A re- 
corder was also appointed. 

The history of Newport presents some 
details of interest and importance. It 
was probably founded by the Romans as 
a port to their town at Carisbrooke, and 
was known to them by the name of Meda. 
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What position it held at the epoch of the 
Norman Conquest it is impossible to as- 
certain; but it must have acquired some 
degree of prosperity in the days of 
llichard de Redvers, when the chapel of 
St. Thomas was erected at the cost^ and 
by the labour, of its inhabitants. 

In 1377 it was captured by the French 
who had invaded the island, and was so 
ruthlessly devastated that it remained 
unoccupied for two years afterwards. 
They next proceeded to assault the castle 
of Oarisbrooke, but were repulsed by Sir 
Hugh Tyrril with such signal success, 
that the localities where the slaughter 
chiefly occurred were named (it is said) 
by the exulting islanders Node (or Nod- 
dies*) HiU and Beadman's Lane, 

Newport was again set on fire by the 
French in the reign of Edward IV., when 
its church was somewhat injured. 

It was almost decimated by the plague 
in 1582 and two following years, when 
the captain of the island. Sir Edward 
Horsey, was one of the victims. The 
road to Carisbrooke was blocked up by 
the dead-carts, and so crowded was the 
cemetery, that licence was accorded to 
the inhabitants of Newport to form a 
grave-yard round their own church. 

Not the less the town continued to 
grow in prosperity and increase in influ- 
ence. A town hall was built, and a 
jail, and an ordinary established, at 
which Sir John Oglander had known 
"twelve knights and as many gentle- 
men" to attend. In a report of the con- 
dition of the island in 1642, drawn up 
for the Earl of Pembroke, occurs a curi- 
ous passage :~" Since y« coming of King 
James," he says, " there is a toun in the 
island (called Newport) made a mare- 
toun, which heretofore was only a bayly- 
toun, and then j* live- tenants and jus- 
tices had y« same power there they iiad 
in y« rest of y« country. But now they 
have gotten a charter to be a mare-toun 
and have justices, a recorder, aldermen, 
&c., which y* other two mare- towns have 
not, M Yarmouth and Newtoun; they 



will nut be governed as those two mare« 
toons and y* rest of y* island are, which 
is very prejudiciall to y* country, and I 
wish it might be regulated. And in thai 
toun of Newport j* captain of y* island 
is clerk of y* market, and hath y« order- 
ing of y* country; this toun, notwith- 
standing, will take y* power to them- 
selves, and hinder men from buying and 
selling at theif pleasure." 

Camden speaks of it as, in his time, 
" a toun well seated and much frequented, 
populous with inhabitants, having an en- 
trance into the isle from the haven, and 
a passage for vessels of small burden unto 
the key." 

In the reign of James 1., indeed, some 
considerable men dwelt in Newport and 
its vicinity. The James family, at whuse 
house the king refreshed himself when he 
visited the island in August 1618; the 
Fleming family, whose head was then 
Jjord-Chief-Justice of England ; the 
Marchs, and the Stephens. In 1614-19, 
the Free Orammar Schoolvra& established. 

In 1623 leave was ol)tained from tlie 
corporation, by Mr. Andrew James, to 
establish water-works for the supply of 
the town. His scheme never came into 
full operation, and " the principal part of 
the water used by the inhabitants was 
brought in water- carts from Carisbrooke" 
for more than a century later. But he 
probably commenced it, inasmuch as an 
historian, writing about 1796, says, " In 
digging lately in the beast market for 
stone to pave the town with, a large re- 
servoir was discovered, and several pipes 
have likewise been fouhd in the road 
from Carisbrooke, leading in a direct road 
to Newpbrt." — Tomkifis. 

The privilege of carrying on a trade in 
the borough was chiefly confined, in the 
"good old times," to those who had 
served their apprenticeship within its 
limits, and were, so to speak, "native 
and to the manner bom." Thus we find 
it recorded in the corporation books, Nov. 
13, 1629, how the corporation determined 
that one John Wavell should be *' opposed 
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and resisted as farre as lawe and the 
charter of the borough would afford. 
And the charge thereof should be borne 
by the whole corporation." Nor was he 
allowed to open his store until he had 
ultimately paid a fine. 

Here are two or three extracts illustra- 
tive of men and thingsas they were : — 

''September 8, 1624.— It is thought fltt and 
agreed, that part of the vestrie wj^ere the 
mortar is osuallie made, shall serve to make a 
prison for the toun, if yt mfde be admitted by 
the Chauncellor. 

" In 1626, we find • it being reported that 
King James is deceased, watch and ward are 
to be kept daily until the certaintie of the re- 
port be known, and longer if need require.* 

*'Mav 28, 1628.— It is reported 'that the 
plague is suspected to be in some tonnes whereof 
the inhabitants might have recourse to this 
toune at Whitsun fair,* and therefore the said 
fair is not to be holden. 

''September 20, 1654.— Every house is to 
provide a watchman at the householder's ex- 
pense (except the minister and schoolmaster), 
or to pay double watch for every default 

" April 8, 1656.—^ A disperse and sale of 
goods and chattels' to be levied on t|iose 
citizens who have uot duly pftid their sub- 
sciiptions towards ' the maintenance of Mr. 
Robert Tutchin, the minister.* 

•' August 18, 1656.— A dinner is to be given 
to the governor, and * the whole charge of it 
shall be borne by the toun, for that it is in- 
tended the governor shall be moved about 
some things for the public good of the toun.' 

" Afarch 13, 1647.— All the able inhabitants 
to be called together * to set down what each 
will give yearly towards the support of a 
godly minister.' 

" April 1648.— A monthly taxation of £208 
28. 6^., imposed by ordinance of parliament on 
the Isle of Wight for six months ending the 
20th September last, is to be * set on the town 
for three months more.' It is agreed that a 
petition shall be presented to the Houses, 
praying that Newrport.may be relieved from so 
onerous a burden. 

"August 25, 1651. — A proclamation is re- 
ceived * fi^om the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England, declaring Charles Stewart 
and his agents, abettors, and complices, to be 
traitors, rebels, and public enemies.' 

"Afarch 3, 1661.— It is resolved that three 
aldermen and three chief burgesses in ilieir 
goums^ attend the mayor to churcli every Sunday. 

"October 14, 1662. — The two seats before 
the governor's seat (In the church) are ' to 



be left to the disposal of Thomas, Lord Cul* 
peper, to be reduced into a pew for his lady to 
sit in during the time of his goyemment.' ** 

1. Honows of Newport, — Montjoy 
Blunt was created Earl of Newport, iu 
the fourth year of Charles I. Succeeded, 
in 1655, by his son, also Earl of Newport. 
Charles Blunt died in 1665, and Henry 
Blunt died 1679. In the reign of Anne, 
a Lord Windsor was created Baron New- 
port, succeeded by his son Herbert, who 
died 1758. 

2. Charities of Neioport. — The Blue 
School, in Lugley Street, was founded in 
1761, for the education and maintenance 
of twenty poor girls bom in Newport, 
who are properly fitted for servants, and 
made ** good Christians and useful sub- 
jects." Supported by voluntary sub- 
scriptions, and the interest of certain 
sums of money, bequeathed by Benjamin 
Cooke, Esq., and Mrs. Martha Cooke, 
in 1764. The school is regulated by the 
minister of Newport and six ladies. 
Every girl, on leaving, is presented with 
suitable clothing, a Bible, and a prayer- 
book. If she retains for one year the 
situation with which she is provided, 
she is rewarded with the gratuity of a 
sovereign. 

Worsley^s Almshoute$ were founded in 
1618, by Sir R. Worsley, in pursuance 
of the will of one Giles Kent; they con- 
sist of six small tenements of one room 
each, inhabited by six poor widows. 

The Upper Almshotues are four tene- 
ments, occupied by deserving families, 
established in 1623 by Daniel Serle of 
Westmill, in the parish of Carisbrooke. 

Widow RomMn*8 Almshouses were 
erected in 17^2, in pursuance of the pro- 
visions contained in her will : — " I be- 
queath to such six widows as shall 
inhabit the Charity House in Newport, 
called the Lower Almshouse, situated in 
Crocker Street, and shall not receive 
alms from the town, the sum of £10 
every year for ever, after the decease of 
my brother-in-law W. Roman, from my 
property at Yafford, free from all taxns 
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and deductions whatever; by equal por- 
tions, by the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor of the parish of Newport, to 
be disposed of to the six widows equally, 
share and share alike." Each widow, 
therefore, at Michaelmas and Lady Day, 
receives^ 16s. 8d. 

Bowie's and Rufin's Gifts are two sums 
of £5 each, distributed yearly to the 
poor on Christmas Eve. The first £5, 
Bowie's gift, are expended in bread ; 
Ruffin's donation, in bread and beef. 

3. Rdigwaa Edifices. — There is a 
picturesque new church in Newport, 
dedicated to St. Thomas a Becket, whose 
spire is everywhere so prominent a land- 
mark, that the tourist cannot fail to find 
its locality without difficulty. St. John's 
Cfiurch (perpetual curate. Rev. R. 
Hollings), is situated on St. John's Hill. 
There are also a Catholic Chapd in Pyle 
Street; a Baptist Chapd in Castle Hold; 
Primitive Methodist, in Holy wood Street; 
Wesley an, in Pyle Street; Independent, 
nt Node Hill, and in St. James's Street; 
and Unitarian, in High Street. Of 
these full particulars will be found in 
Part III. 

4. "Newport stands nearly in the centre 
of the island, in a spot apparently marked 
out by nature for the site of the minia- 
ture capital. It is built on a gentle 
slope rising from the west bank of the 
Medina, which is navigable for vessels of 
cousiderable burden up to the town; and 
the nature of the surrounding hills allows 
of easy lines of communication to radiate 
from it to every part of the island. The 
town itself is neat, clean, cheerfiil-look- 
ing, and apparently flourishing. The 
Htreets are well paved and lighted, and 
tilled with good, well-stored shops." — 
I'horne, ** Newport is esseuiiaiiy a 
domestic town — the heart and centre of 
the Isle of Wight. Its streets are laid 
out with great regularity, the largest 
ones lying east and west, with cross ones 
north and south, dividing the area into 
chequers. The two principal ones are 
those which connect the great roads— iSt. 



James's Street, from Cowes road, to 
that which leads by Niton to the Onder- 
cliflf; and High Street, which connects 
the Ryde road with the road to Caris- 
brooke, and the western roads which 
diverge from them." — Mudie. The 
original plan of the town appears to have 
contemplated three large squares, or 
piazzas, for markets of poultry, cattle, 
and com, to be formed by the intersec- 
tion of the main streets. In one of these 
now stands St. Thomas's Church ; the 
Town Hall has encroached upon another; 
and a third is irregular enough, though 
not diverted from its original purpose. 

At high water there is a depth, at the 
town-quays, of about six feet; but at 
low water it does not exceed two feet. 
Many plans have been devised for deepen- 
ing and widening the channel of the river 
— one by Sir John Rennie, the eminent 
engineer — but the estimated outlay has 
always deterred the inhabitants from 
embarking in the enterprise. And, 
assuredly, the railway now in course of con- 
struction between Cowes and Newport will 
atford a more convenient mode of transit. 

" Set in the midst of our meridian Isle, 
B7 wandering tteaths and pentire woodi embraoea, 
Witli dewy meads, and downs of open smilet 
And winding waters, naturally graced. 
The rural capital is meetly placed. 
Newport, so long as to the blue-eyed deep 
Thy rirer by its gleamy wings is traced. 
Be it thine thy portion unimpaired to keep I " 

Edmund P*d. 

5. Extinct Ecclesiastical Fotmdations. 
—At St. Cross (long the seat of G. Kirk- 
patrick, Esq.), there was formerly a 
small priory, dependent upon the French 
abbey of Tiron, and afterwards, on the 
dissolution by Henry V. of the alien 
prioried, bestowed upon the college of 
Winchester. It was in existence before 
1155, as the name of " Gerard, Prior de 
Sancta Cruce," occurs among the wit- 
nesses to a grant made by William de 
Vernon to the monks of Quarr. It is 
mentioned in the Lincoln Taxation, 20 
Edward I., and amongst the alien 
priories, 25 Edward .^ In part 1. Ridiard 
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II., it is called tlie Hospital of St. Cross, 
" Rex dedit Johanni de Coweshall custo- 
diam hospitalis Sanctse Grucis in insula 
Vectis ad totam ?itam." (The king 
gave the charge of the Hospital of St. 
Cross to John de Coweshall for his whole 
life). — DugdaXe, and Tanner. 

The Chantry was founded by one John 
Garston, and dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. There is still a house in New- 
port — the Chantry House — which pre- 
serves its-memory. 

At Marvdf'^eax Standen^ was a small 
college of secular priests, founded by 
Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester. 

6. There has been little alteration in 
the ground-plan of Newport in the last 
two centuries and a half. In Speed's 
*• Theatre of Great Britaine's Empire " 
(1635), there is a plan of the town " de- 
scribed by William White, senior," 
which might almost be used by the 
modem tourist. The five principal 
streets running from east to west, or 
rather south-west, are " Lugley Street, 
Crocker Street, High Street, Pile Street, 
and Cosbam Street." These are crossed 
by ♦* Holyrodde Street,"and "St. James's 
Street." The key is connected with 
"Holyrodde Street," by Key Street, 
and with Lugley Street by " Shospoole 
Street." Sea Street connects Shospoole 
Street with High Street. " Sainte 
Cross," Castle Hold, and the Church-yard 
ore also indicated. 

SUB-ROUTES. 

a, "The walks in the immediate 
vicinity of Newport are many of them 
very beautiful ; but there is one spot 
in particular which affords so plea- 
sant a prospect that it should on no 
account be left unvisited. We refer, of 
course, to Mountjoy, the lofty hill on the 
south of the town. From the summit of 
this hill you see, on a clear day, the 
whole lower valley of the Medina and the 
surrdunding country, — ar rich, undulat- 
ing tracct, where shining meadows alter- 
Liite with duiiky lines of sombre foliage, 



and the broad Medina, winding through 
the midst, leads the eye along the curves 
of the valley to its union with the 
sea, where a forest of small craft and 
a light hazy vapour mark the site of 
Cowes. Bounding the valley on the 
right is a range of low hills, from the 
highest of which the town of Osborne 
rises out of a dense mass of trees. On 
the left another range of uplands termi- 
nates near you in the brown, heathy 
tract of Parkhurst Forest. In the ex- 
treme distance are the purple hills of 
Hampshire ; between which and the 
northerii side of the island the Solent 
breaks upon the sight at intervals, be- 
tween the depressions in the uplands, 
gleaming in the sunshine like a number 
of small lakes. And at the foot of the 
hill on which you stand lies the town of 
Newport, its regular rows of plain houses 
and dark red roofs partly concealed by 
noble trees, which, with the grey tower 
of the old church and the masts of the 
ships that are lying by the town quay, 
not only break the uniformity and lone- 
liness of the buildings, but render the 
little town a bold and striking relief to 
the open country beyond, and assist it in 
throwing the whole landscape into ex- 
quisite harmony." — Knight, This, in- 
deed, is "a morning walk" which we 
stoutly recommend to the pedestrian 
tourist, b. From Newport to Caris- 
brook, 1^ mile, and view the famous old 
castle (see post, p. 90) ; thence, through 
a pleasant valley with sloping downs on 
each side, to one of the prettiest of the 
island churches, Shorwell, 4 miles (no- 
tice the fine old mansion of Northcourt); 
to the leafy village of Brixton, or Brigh- 
stone, with its memories of Ken and 
Wilberforce, 2 miles ; back to Nevtrport 
by the same road. c. Or, continue 
from Brixton to Motti stone, 2 miles, and 
across the downs to Swainston and Cal- 
boume, 2 miles (see Route IV.); home- 
ward vid Parkhurst, 4 miles, d. Or, 
from Newport to Wootton Bridge, 4 
miles; Quarr Abbey, 1 mile; Binstead, 2 
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miles ; and Ryde, 1 mile ; retunuDg to 
Wootton Bridge, 4 miles ; by a road to 
the left to Arreton, 8 mUes ; and by a 
most picturesque road into Newport, 4 
miles, e. A delightful day may be 
spent in an excursion to the wild beauties 
of the UndercliflF, thus : Newport to 
Standen, 1^ mile; Pidford, 1^ mile; 
thence by Rookley, keeping the left road, 
to Godshill, its quaint village and fine 
church, about 4 miles ; from Godshill, 
passing Appuldurcombe — the ancient 
seat of the Worsleys, to Steep Hill, 
Ventnor, and Bonchurch, 6 miles. Re- 
turn through St. Laurence, 2 miles, to 
Whitwell (notice ruined church), 1 mile ; 
then, vid Whitcomb, Black Down, and 
Appleford, to Kingston, one of the 
smallest of parishes, by a romantic and 
heathy road, 5 miles; from Kingston, 
passing Billingham House, across the 
chalky height of Chillerton Down, 2 miles, 
to Gatcombe, a delectable little hamlet, 
nestled away amidst bright waters and 
green trees, 1 mile; and homeward, 
vid MaiTel and Watergate to Newport, 
3 miles. A long tour, but a surprising 
one, opening up the widest contrasts of 
scenery, and the amplest possible reaches 
of landscape and seascape. /. We must 
also recommend to the tourist our hill- 
route, as we were wont to call it in the 
iays of our island pedestrianism. Leave 
Newport by " The Long Lane " (it well 
deserves its name), and cross Arreton 
Down, 4 miles (notice the fiiie panoramic 
interchange of hill and dale spread out 
around you). Then across by Messly 
Down, to Ashey Down, 3 miles, kriown 
afar off by its sea-mark, and from whose 
summit may be enjoyed the view in the 
island, which lies beneath you, spread 
out like a many-coloured map. From 
Ashey Down a road bending slightly to 
the south leads to Brading Down, 2 
miles ; descend into the valley, and take 
the Brading road to Yarbridge (where 
Izaak Walton's disciples will find good 
3arp and dace), IJ mile. Then, up a 
steep lane which winds between blooming 



banks and chalky rifts, vid Taverland 
(notice Norman church), to Bembridge 
Down, 1} mile (notice its obelisk). Re- 
turn through Taverland, keeping the 
coast-road, to Sandown, 8 miles, and its 
lovely bay ; and thence, through the fair 
valley of the Yar, vid Lake, 1 mile, and 
Berth wood, IJ mile, to Newchurch, 2 
miles. Descending the hill, keep by the 
base of the downs to Arreton, 2.^ miles, 
and go into Newport, vid St. George's 
Down and* Shide, or vid Long Lane, 4 
miles, g. A short but pleasant walk 
may be enjoyed from Newport, across 
Staplers* Heath, and through or by 
Briddlesford to Haven Street, returning 
vid Gombley Wood into Long Lane. h. 
Or, a well-trodden route is that which 
conducts the Newport flyman through 
Shorwell to Brighstone, and then away 
south to Ghale and Blackgang (notice 
chine), returning vid Kingston, Chiller- 
ton, and Gatcombe. i The walks to 
West Cowes, or to East Cowes and Os- 
borne, or vid Parkhurst Forest to New- 
town, Shalfleet, and Yarmouth, orby Cal- 
boume, over a wonderfully picturesque 
and breezy road, which crosses Chessel, 
Shalcombe, and Afton Downs, to Fresh- 
water-Gate (about 13 miles), will natu- 
rally suggest themselves to the intrepid 
tourist, who is advised to determine for 
himself where he will go, and by what 
road he will go, for if he confides in the 
mercies of the Newport flyman, he will 
see "the show- places," and miss the 
rarest beauties of the island, k- The 
tourist should devote a day to an exa- 
mination of the curious pit-villages of 
the Celts still discernible at Gallibury, 
Rowborough, and Newbams (see post). 
Rowborough and Gallibury are easily 
reached by the road to Shorwell, turning 
off to the right at Rowborough Farm. 
He may then cross Brixton Down to 
Mottistone Down, and in a little shadowy 
combe on its slope towards Mottistone, 
inspect the Long Stone, a curious crom- 
lech or Celtic memorial (see post). 
Many of the places mentioned aboy;i^ 
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seat of a branch of the De Lisles, one oi 
whom, Sir John de Lisle, built here a 
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chapel, dedicated to St. Martin ; West 
Standen, near Long Lane, formerly in- 
cluded among the possessions of Isabella 
de Fortibus ; Udsdey, granted by one 
Engelgerius de Bohun to the monks of 
Quarr, and by them converted into a 
pleasant grange, sold, with Quarr Abbey, 
to John Mills, a Southampton merchant 
(/emp. Henry VIII.'), and by his de- 
scendants to the father of Sir Thomas 
Fleming, James I.'s Lord Chief Jus- 
tice—here Sir Edward Horsey died 
of the plague, 1582 ; Mersfon, Periton, 
Biidbridgef Pidford, Stapler's Heath, 
from which there " is a very fine view ;" 
and Blackwater, or Blackbridge, at the 
head of Wootton River, " a region of the 
thickest shade, where antique and de- 
cayed oaks expose their half naked roots 
from both the banks. "—TTync^^m. We 
may add that Haseley belonged to the 
great Harold who fell at Hastings,— 
" the last of the Saxon kings." 

Arreton is a vicarage in the gift of the 
Fleming family (Rev. J. B. SnOw, present- 
ed 1843; Rev. H. Brooks, curate), valued 
in the Clergy List at £220 per annum. 
The church was one of the six bestowed 
by William Fitz-Osbert on the abbey of 
Lire. The manor was conferred by Bald- 
win de Redvers upon hi^ new foundation 
at Quarr. At the dissolution of the 
Religious Houses Sir Levinus Bennett 
became possessed of it, and his son sold 
it to Lord Culpeper (or Colepeper), whose 
daughter and beiress bought it into the 
Yorkshire family Q Fairfaxes, now re- 
presented by the present owner, Charhs 
Wykeham Martin, Esq. 

Arreton Farm-house is a good spr;ci- 
men of the Jacobean domestic archi- 
tecture, inthe occupancy of F. Roach, Esq. 
.... Stickworth is a considerable oeat, 
south of Arreton, 5 miles pouth-ea;t of 

Newport Fern Hill (J. J. Gklt, 

Esq.) is in this parish, but more con- 
veniently visited from Ryde. Its posi- 
tion, on the brink of a declivity, well- 
wooded, and commanding a fine view of 
the broad sweep of the Wootton River, 



and the blue sheeny Solent, renders it 
a noteworthy mansion. It was built by 
Lord Bolton, when governor of the 
island, and " appears to have^ been 
erected upon the plan of a church ; a 
^ofty and handsome tower rises from one 
end, with a large Gothic window near 
its base, while a single room annexed 
to the other end, of an inferior height 
and breadth to the rest of the building, 
denotes the chancel of it." 

II. (Jatoombe.— The fair village of 
Gatcombe (the gate or opening of the 
valley) lies 3^ miles S.S.W. of New- 
port, 11 from Ryde, and 7J from Vent- 
nor. The parish contains 1392 acres, 
and, in 1861, possessed a population of 
201 (110 males -f 91 females) ; in 1841, 
306 ; in 1831, 263 ; in 1821, 247 ; in 
1811, 239 ; and in 1801, 222. There 
were 40 inhabited and 4 uninhabited 
houses in 1861. Boundaries :— north- 
west and south, parish of Carisbrooke ; 
Arreton, east. A portion of Chillerton 
hamlet is included in this parish. 

In Domesday Book the manor is men- 
tioned among the possessions of the 
Norman knight, William Fitz-Stur. A 
younger branch of the Worsleys enjoyed 
for centuries this most agreeable estate.* 
Gatcombe Hcmse (Mrs. Bidgood) is a 
large stone mansion, built about 1750, by 
one of the Worsley family. *' The tower of 
the adjoining church, just showing its 
top and pinnacles from above the grove 
in which it is embosomed, . . . the high 
knolls of timber that back and flank the 
building, and a 'range of coppice that 
covers the steep precipice of a lofty hill 
on the south side, sufficiently mark out 
its beautiful situation."— T^j/nd^awi. 

Gatcombe is a rectory (Rev. J. Bar- 
row, 1854 ; Rev. J. Back, curate), in the 
presentation of the University of Oxford, 
who purchased it in 1821. 
III. Carisbrooke {Six Bells Inn, and 



* Of this branch of the Worsleys came the 
gallant Sir Edward, who attempted to release 
Charles 1. from his imprisonment at Carl»- 
bu'oke. 
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New lnn)f anciently Beaucombe, Bow- 
combe, or Buocombe, t?ie fair vmlkj/, is 
one of the largest, most fruitful, and most 
popalous of the parishes of the island. 
It includes 7409 acres, and a population, 
in 1861, of 7502 (4072 males + 3430 
females), against 6712 in 1851, 5613 in 
1841, 4713 in 1831, 4670 in 1821, 2811 in 
1811, and 2353 in 1801,— having neariy 
trebled in half a century. According to 
the present rate of increase, its popula-| 
tion, in 1871, would be 8560, nearly. In 
18C1, there were 1396 inhabited houses,; 
67 uninhabited, 9 building. [The parish 
of Carisbrooke includes the hamlets of 
Bowcombe, Billingham, and part of Chil- 
lerton ; also Parkhurst Forest, contain- 
i ug 2 houses. Part of Pai^hurst Prison, 
coiitainiDg 315 persons in 1861 ; and the 
Isle of Wight House of Industry, con- 
taining 461 persons in 1861, are in this 
parish." — Census Comm. 1863.] A con- 
siderable portion of the town of Newport 
is also within it. The value of rated 
property has largely increased of late 
years. 

1. There anciently stood here, on the 
summit of the hill, and facing the stately 
cai^tle — pleasantly enough placed am^ig 
bowery trees and green uplands, and with 
a fine view northward of busy Newport, 
and the broad lights of the rippling 
Meilina~a goodly priokt of Benedictine 
monks, associated with the famous 
Abbey of Lire. This wealthy house was 
founded by William Fitz-Osbert, about 
1070, and endowed with six of the richest 
island churches, — Arreton, Whipping- 
ham, Newchurch, GodshlH, Niton, and 
Freshwater — the neighbouring pile of 
Carisbrooke being added at a later period, 
besides fair lands and liberal revenues. 
Successive lords of the island followed 
in Pitz-Osbert's pious footsteps, and 
Carisbrooke Priory became second only 
to Quarr Abbey in wealth and influence. 
When Edward III., in want of funds to 
support his wars with France, seized 
upou all the alien priories— that is, upon 
those which were connected with re- 



ligious houses abroad — CSarisbrook* abo 
passed into his hands, and, after a brief 
time, was bestowed upon the Abbey of 
Mont Grace, in Torkshire. 

Henry IV., in 1899, desirous of con- 
firming his friendly relations with the 
French court, restored the priory to the 
Abbey sf Lire; but it was again re- 
sumed by Hemry Y., a&d oenferred fipon 
the new abbey which he had founded at 
Sheen. After Henry VIII. 's celebrated 
covp-de-grace, the Sheen monks leased 
Carisbrooke, worth about £SS[0 yearly, 
and the tithes of Gl-odshiU and Fresh- 
water, to Sir James Wersley for £105, 
6s. 2d. per annum, — a considerable 
sum in those days. A renewal of the 
lease was granted to his son Richard, on 
whose death it passed to the celebrated 
Walsingham, Elizabeth's great states- 
man, with the baud of the Worsley's 
widow. It is said that he destroyed the 
offices of the monks. From him it was 
purchased by Sir Thomas Fleming., at 
the same time that he obtained possession 
of Quarr Abbey ; and the stately structure 
speedily fell into utter and lamentable 
decay. The site is now occupied by a 
farm, into whose walls, apparently, have 
been built some portions of the ancient 
building, which ** probably extended 
itself as far as the church, and had an 
entrance into it." — Tombint, 

A chapel, dedicated to St. Augustine, 
an4 mentioned in the Cartulary of Caris- 
brooke (which is still extant, and con- 
tains upwards of 200 deeds, records, 
grants, and papers) as ''a chapel for 
lepers," formerly stood near the priory; 
but not a vestige of it remains. 

2. Carisbrookb Castlb. — The great 
glory and chief boast of Carisbrooke, 
however, is the famous pile, so grand 
even in its very decay, whose crown of 
towers circles the artificial mound rising 
with such abruptness out of the fertile 
valley, 239 feet above the sea. Between 
this mound, and the hill up whose ascent 
straggles the long street of Carisbrooke 
village, winds a branch of the Medina, 
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^noted for the exoeUenoe of its shining 
waters^ — and spreads a pleasant sweep of 
grassy plain. Against the horizon — 
southward and westward — towers a 
innge of lofty downs. At the foot of 
the hill clusteiB the town of Newport, 
with its church spires and tiled roofs 
presenting a curious picture ; in the mid- 
distance rise the masts of Oowes Har- 
bour, and still further off, the blue hills 
of Hampshire. The massive tower of 
Carisbrooke Church, and the green 
masses of Parkhurst Forest, relieve the 
view in another direction. And so — 

" Th« pwtorftl dopes in noonday quiet deep,— 
Green l»nee ran down into the valley green. 
Or climb, 'mid gleamy brooks, • boakj eteep,— 
Tow era over hill and dale the caitle'a haughty keep I ** 

Mdmmnd PmL 

In fact, Carisbrookb, from "the 
bravery " of its position, and the extent 
of its ruins, as well as its pregnant histo- 
rical associations, cannot fail to impress 
the thoughtful observe^ with peculiar' 
force. "I do not think," wrote Keats, 
** I shall ever see a ruin to surpass 
Carisbrooke Castle." And he proceeds 
with some lively details : " The trench 
is overgrown with the smoothest turf, 
and the walls with ivy. The keep within 
side is one bower of ivy; a colony of jack- 
daws have been there for many years. I 
daresay I have seen many a descendant 
of some old cawerwho peeped through the 
bar at Charles I., when he was there in 
confinement. "^Keats* Lift and Letters. 

The tourist from Newport proceeds 
along the ancient Mall, and crossing the 
brooke which, with the caer (a stronghold 
or fort) above it, ^ves name to the 
village, laboriously ascends the steep 
eminence on which the venerable pile is 
based. He then finds himself opposite 
the entrance, an archway of picturesque 
character, of the reign of Elizabeth, for 
it bears her initials, and the date 1598, 
00 a stone shield over the arch. Crossing 
a stone bridge which spans the moat, now 
filled with wild flowers and verdant turf, 
he reaches the OoUe-houu, built by gal- 



lant Antony Woodville, a stately machi- 
colated structure, still boasting of iti 
ancient, cross-barred, ponderous gates, 
and adorned with noble circular towers, 
which have been grooved for two port- 
cullises. Not long ago these towers were 
nearly shrouded in the most luxuriant 
ivy, but during the recent repairs their 
rich overgrowth was carefully removed, 
mtich to the detriment of their pictu- 
resque character, thotigh an advantage in 
the way of insuring them a longer exist- 
ence. The Woodville escutcheon is dis- 
cernible over the gate, flanked on each side 
by the " White £ose"ofthehouseof York. 

Having entered the castle area you see, 
on your left, the ruins of the apartments 
which formed the pruon of King Charles 
during so many months of heart-weari- 
ness and impending peril. The cicerone 
points out a window as that &om which 
the unhappy nkonarch sought to escape, 
— hxA this 18 A pleasant fiction. The true 
window was an aperture '' blocked up in 
after alterations, but nevertheless easily 
recognisable in the exterior of the wall, 
as it nearly adjoins the oo^ b«tti<ess on 
this side of the G6a\Xe,"-^imer, This 
part of the ruins is of tke architegtauae of 
the 15th century. 

To the right lie the scanty ruins of the 
Cha/pd of St, Nicholiu, The fane was 
only erected in 1738, during Lord Lym- 
ington's governorship, but it has been 
suffered to moulder into complete decay. 
It was built on the site of a former chapel, 
or oratory, founded by Fitz-Osbert. 0?ef 
it there was formerly an armory, dis- 
mantled by orders of Lord Cadogan. 

The Tilt-yard, or Bowling Oreen, was 
converted by Col. Hammond out of the 
ancient place of arms, for the amusement 
of Charles I. ''JThe bowling green on 
the barbican with its turf steps, the 
walls of the old castle frowning above it, 
and its beautiful marine view, is as per- 
fect at the present moment as if it had 
been laid down but yesterday," — as per- 
fect as when the Stuart walked there to 
and fro attended by Col. Hammond, or 
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the Princess Elizabeth played "atbowls^ 
a sport she much delighted in." 

The plain, indeed, the somewhat agly 
mansion which faces you as you enter 
appears to have been modernized out of 
the original HaUt and divided into two 
stories. It was formerly connected with 
the keep by a strong wall. During the 
recent repairs, — ably directed by Mr. 
Ilardwicke, the architect, — many inte- 
resting details, hitherto concealed, have 
been discovered. A stalwart chimney, 
and one of the ancient windows on the 
side opposite to the keep, may now be 
seen. The smaller of the two chapels 
which once existed within the castle pre- 
cincts, — the chapel erected by Isabella de 
Fortibus, — ^has been brought to light. The 
side window remains, and the beautiful 
arcade on both sides, but of the east win- 
dow there is no trace but the position of 
the sill ; it is now occupied by the great 
staircase which Lord Cutts put up when 
he repaired the governor's residence.— 
7%« BuUder, No. 739. " Adjoining the 
chapel, south, was the principal 'apart- 
ment of the castle, communicating with 
the chapel by means of a hagioscope. 
In this room is a very fine ancient stair- 
ciise."— Murray, Some of the apart- 
ments in the governor's residence are 
worth examination, with the coved ceil- 
ings of " the Georgian era." 

The massive and venerable keep lies to 
the north-east, and stands upon an arti- 
ficial mound, bravely overlooking the rest 
of the castle, and commanding a grand 
panorama of the surrounding landscape. 
It is reached by a weary flight of 74 
rather difiicult steps, leading to a stout 
gateway grooved for a portcullis. The 
keep is a Norman erection, of what date 
is uncertain. In the interior there is a 
smaller flight of steps, leading to the ir- 
regular polygon, 60 feet broad, formed 
by the massive walls of the old Tower. 
The donjon well (f^r there were two wells 
in the castle), — of a fabulous depth, ac- 
cording to tradition,— has long been 
choked up. 



" One of the most curious things in 
the castle is the other well, which is above 
300 feet deep " (really, 144 feet deep, with 
37 feet depth of water). '* The visitor is 
shown into the well-house (near the en- 
trance) ; and while he is noticing the 
singular appearance of the room, one side 
of which is occupied by an enormous 
wooden wheel, a small lamp is lighted ; 
and after being told to mark the time 
that elapses before a glass of water that 
is thrown down strikes against the 
bottom of the well, the lamp is lowered 
by means of a small windlass, making, 
as he watches its descent, a circle of light 
continually lessening till the lamp is seen 
to float on the surface of the water, at a 
depth that makes him almost dizzy. A 
grave old donkey is then introduced, who 
quietly walks into the huge treadwheel, 
which he anon begins to turn, — as cura 
in days of yore turned spits, — whereby 
the bucket is lowered and drawn up 
again, which feat being accomplished, 
Jacob very soberly walks out again." — 
Knigkt. The building over the well (of 
the date of the 15th century), has been 
carefully repaired and restored by Mr. 
Hardwicke. The well itself probably 
reaches the chalk-marl, which is in gene- 
ral the first water shed when the white 
chalk is perforated. 

We need not dwell upon the history of 
Carisbrooke Castle, which is, in fact, the 
history of the island, as we have already 
given it at considerable detail in the 
earlier pages of our little volume. Its 
name is said to have been corrupted from 
that of the old Jutish stronghold, whose 
site it probably occupies, — Wihtgaraby- 
rig, Garsburg, Garsbrook, Carisbrooke. 
Warner claims for it a yet more fanciful 
derivation, — Cuerbroc, the town among 
the yew trees. But its real etymology 
seems to us sufficiently obvious : Caer, 
the fort ; brooke, on the brook or stream, 
an appellation clearly descriptive of its 
peculiar situation. 

There can be little deubt but that 
Carisbrooke was originally a Biitieb 
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Bettlement, and that it commanded or 
overawed the great highway of the tin 
trade which crossed the island from 
Gurnard Bay to Puckaster Cove. By 
the Romans its eligibility as a military 
position was immediately recognised, 
and there is evidence enough to prove 
that with them it was the principal 
island-settlement, only pushed from its 
pride of place by Newport, when the 
situation of the latter, on a navigable 
stream, rendered it commercially of 
greater importance. The old Roman 
road — laid down, we fancy, on the line of 
the British traject — may still be traced 
upon Buccombe Down. The recent dis- 
covery of a large Roman villa, adjoining 
the parsonage, confirms the truth of this 
hypothesis. 

William Fitz-Osbert commenced the 
erection of the present stronghold, and 
8ome parts of his handiwork are, pro- 
bably, still extant. Richard de Redvers 
largely repaired and rebuilt it, invent- 
ing, we are told, many new engines of 
war, and raising, perhaps, the glorious 
massive keep, evidently of early Norman 
architecture. By Isabella de Fortibus 
it was completely repaired, and consider- 
ably strengthened. In a recent work a 
very curious, statement of the expendi- 
ture she incurred has been published — 
from the original document — and there is 
extant an ing^uisitum, or survey of the 
island, taken shortly after her death, 
which affords an interesting view of the 
then condition of the castle : — '* The 
jury say, upon their oath, that the 
advowson of the free chapel of the bless- 
ed Nicholas, in the Castle of Caris- 
brooke, belongs to the abbot and convent 
of Quarrera. A house in the same 
castle, to wit, one hall, four chambers 
for straw adjoining the hall, with a solar 
(upper chamber) ; one small church, and 
another great church, which churches 
are supported at the expense of the 
Abbotof Quarrera ; one large kitchen ; 
one chamber tor the constable, with a 
Bolar to the same: one small chamber 



beyond the gate, and another under the 
wall ; one great chamber with a solar ; 
one house which is called the * Old 
Chapel;' one larder; one great house 
which is called Hhe bakehouse and 
brewhouse,' in which there is a granary 
at one end ; two great stables for corn 
and forage ; two high towers, built with 
the chamber for straw, and other two 
towers built under the wall ; one house, 
with a wall for a prison ; one chamber 
near the same. Richard le Porter hath 
the custody of the prison in the castle, 
and of the castle-gate, for the term of 
his life, by charter of Isabella, formerly 
Countess of Albemarle, and receives 
yearly, from the manor of Buccombe, 
his pension." The chapel recently 
brought to light by Mr. Hardwicke is 
the "small church" herein mentioned, 
and was built by Isabella de Fortibus ; 
for in the accounts already alluded to 
occurs an entry, " For cleansing and 
making a foundation for the new 
church." 

The castle-waUs, at this period, only 
included an area of an acre and a half, 
and were nearly "in figure a rectangular 
parallelogram, having the angles round- 
ed." — Worsley. Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, did something towards its 
repair in the 9th year of Richard II., 
and great additions were made to its 
strength and beauty by Antony Wood- 
ville, better known as Lord Scales, dur- 
ing his captainoy of the island. At a 
later period it was thoroughly repaired 
by order of Henry VIII. When the 
alarm of invasion by the Spanish armada 
echoed through the land, the fortifica- 
tions were completely remodelled on the 
plan of those of Antwerp, by Genebella, 
the Italian engineer, who constructed 
Tilbury fort. The ramparts erected by 
him are still in some degree of preserva* 
tion, and include twenty acres of groUnd, 
their circuit being nearly a mile. The 
Queen contributed £4000, the gentry of 
the island £400, and the commonalty 
their personal hibour, by digging the 
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outward ditch without fee or payment. 
The present building is, in fact, the 
Castle of Carisbrooke, as enlarged and 
strengthened in the days of Elizabeth. 
The works occupied 245 days (25th March 
to 24th November, 1587), and the ma- 
nual labour and materials cost £470, 
18s. 5d., nearly £6000 at the. present 
▼alue of money. 

The governor's residence within the 
castle was repaired and rebuilt by Lord 
Cutts, and afterwards by Lord Bolton, 
during their respective governorships of 
the island. Their successors being 
''non-resident," took but little heed of 
the condition of the grand old strong- 
hold, and it gradually mouldered away 
into grievous dilapidation, until two 
years ago Mr. Hardwifike was commis- 
sioned to check the decay, and effect 
what reparation he could. 

And so, let us hope, this famous pile. 

Whereon the men of other timet 

Have itamped their n»mee, »nd deeds, and crimes, 

will raise, for many a long year, its gray 
keep and ivied buttresses upon the height 
of Carisbrooke, a splendid memorial of 
the historic past.* 

3. TheRojnan Villa. {^eQ Appendix.) 

4. Carisbrooke Chuboh (see Pt. iii.) 
is a very fine specimen of early English, 
and its noble tower is an admirable land- 
mark for all the country side. 

5. A Roman Catholic Nunnery has 
recently been erected in the vicinity of 
the village, by the Countess of Clare, at 
a cost of £18,000. The buildings possess 
no particular architectural pretensions, 
but are simple, and even elegant in design. 

6. Carisbrooke Cemetery y a spot to 
make one, as Shelley says, **in love with 

♦ In 1807, Sir Walter Scott (then writing 
the first part of " Marmion"), visited Caris- 
brooke in company with his Mend, W. Stewart 
Bose, who alludes to the Journey in his poem 
of " Gondimore : "— 

*' Bound to the gloomj bower 
Wkev* Oharles wm orlsooed in ron island tower." 



death," was formed in 1858, at a cost of 
£4500. Its two chapels are in the Early 
English style. 

IV. Parkhfrst. — At Parkhurst 
three considerable buildings attract the 
attention of the tourist : the Barracks, 
the Prison, and the House of Industry. 

1. The Barrctcks lie to the left of the 
road connecting Newport with West 
Cowes, about half a mile from the for- 
mer. They were established in Septem- 
ber 1798, and were originally called 
Parkhurst Barracks; but their name was 
afterwards changed to Albany, in com- 
pliment to the then Commander-in-chief, 
the Buke of York and Albany. They 
occupy an area of 1211 feet by 700 — or 
about 100 acres — and include five officers' 
houses, eight large and twelve small 
barracks, a house for the commandant, 
another for the chief accountant, a 
chapel, necessary offices, and a large 
parade ground, next in completeness to 
that of Chatham. There are three 
excellent w^lls worked by means of 
engine-pumps. Altogether, the arrange- 
ments of the Barracks, which will accom- 
modate about 2000 men, are excellent, 
and their sanitary condition superior id 
that of most of our English barracks. 
The depots of several regiments are 
always stationed here. Lt.-Col. Jeffrey 
is the present commandant, and the 
number of troops stationed here in 1861 
was 849. 

2. In 1838 the government converted 
the hospital portion of the Barracks into 
2k reformatory prison for juvenile offen- 
ders, and the experiment answered so 
admii-ably as to lead to the construction 
of a second prison, a little higher up the 
hill. Together the two buildings would 
contain 700 prisoners, but the average 
number of inmates at one time is 400. 
The system adopted is a combination of 
punishment and prevention, — "the pre- 
vention of crime in the unconvicted, and 
the reformation and punishment of the 
convicted offender," — objects sought to 
be attained *' by moral and religious in- 
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stmction and industrial employment. 
The penal diadpline consists of depriva- 
tion of liberty, wearing an iron on the 
leg, a strongly-marked prison dress, and 
a regular diet reduced to its minimum. 
Silence is enforced, and the prisoners are 
subjected to uninterrupted surveillance." 
From a recent Parliamenfai*y Report we 
extract a few additional particulars: 
During 1856, 201 prisoners were received 
into the prison, in addition to 429 re- 
maining on the 81st December 1855. Of 
these 10 were discharged on the expira- 
tion of their sentence, 106 liberated on 
licence, 5 pardoned, 30 transferred to 
Pentonville, 429 remained in prison on 
the 81st December, and the remainder 
were removed to other jails. At the 
probationary schods 580 boys received 
instruction during the year ; 115 petty 
offences by them were entered in the 
school-book; 64 were reported ta the 
governor for punishment, leaving 516 not 
reported, and 465 not complained of for 
petty offences. Out of 282 boys received, 
on their entrance, into the senior school, 
42 could not read at all, 49 scarcely at 
all, and 151 imperfectly ; 70 could not 
spell, 61 could not write, 138 could not 
cypher, and 158 were entirely ignorant 
ill Scriptural and general information. 
At the close of the year aU the 282 could 
read a little, 103 roeU; all could spell 
tolerably, and 67 excellently ; 108 could 
write well, and only 4 wrote badly ; 119 
could cypher well, and only 15 indif- 
ferently. Out of 201 boys received in 
one year (1856), 27 were under 14 
years of age, 48 were 14 years of age, 
69 were 15 years old, and 54, 16, while 
3 were aged 17. The expenditure of 
the prison for the year ending March 81, 
1857, amounted to £13,867, 13s. O^d. 
The productive labours of the prisoners, 
and other^ receipts, amounted to £1755, 
2s. 5Jd., learing a charge upon the state 
of £12, 11 2, 10s. 7d. The average annual 
cost of each prisoner is £24. The gover- 
nor of the prison is G. Hall, Esq. ; the 
ehaplain, Rev. H. Smith Warleigh, 



M.A. Admission to inspect it can only 
be obtained from the Seoretary of State 
lor the Home Department. 

3. The Bouse of Indvstry was estab- 
lished by the gentlemen of the island in 
1770, and is managed under a local Act. 
In some measure its system of manage- 
ment was the forerunner of that of the 
new Poor Law, and it has undoubtedly 
proved a great boon to the pauper popu- 
lation of the island. A grant of 80 acres 
of the waste lands of the forest was ob- 
tained from the crown, and the present 
building erected at a cost of £20,000, 
which will accommodate 700 inmates, 
though in 1861 it only contained 484. 
They are supported by a rate levied, 
rather unequally, on the different pa- 
rishes, and amounting to a consider- 
able yearly income, and the manage- 
ment rests in the hands of a corporation 
styled guardians^ of the poor, consisting 
of landowners rated at £50 per annum, 
heirs-apparent to £100 per annum, and 
occupiers of land rated at £100 per an- 
num. Out of these are annually elected 
24 directors and 3d acting guardians. 

The whole frontage of the house is 
about 300 feet in length and 27 in depth, 
with a wing ranging southwards 170 feet 
by 24. The dining-haU is 118 feet long. 

The grounds are divided into fields and 
gardens, and tended and cultivated by 
the inmates. There are also workshops 
for artiians and tradesmen, whose pro- 
ductions are regularly sold for the bene- 
fit of the institution.* 

Y. In the vicinity of Newport and 
Garisbroeke are many fine farms, nume- 
rous villas, and seats of the gentry, to 
which it is impossible for us to allude in 
our limited space. The Partonage at 
Carisbrooke is KM)st agreeably situated. 
Skide House is a respectable mansion; 
while, east of the town, on the Byde road. 



* Parkhurst Forest is now under the con- 
trol of the Chief Commissioner of Worka 
The annnal receipts amount to about £1200; 
the expenditure to £960. 
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are Bdlecroft, well worthy of its signifi- 
cant name, and Mr. Nann's Lace Manu- 
factory, famous for the production of 
the Isle of Wight lace, " extensively 
patronized by her Majesty and the 
court." 

At Rowndge, near Apes Down, 2^ 
miles west, Sir David Brewster and 
other eminent naturalists discovered, in 
1841, the flowervng calami/nt, previously 
supposed to be confined to Switzerland. 

"The country around Carisbrooke is 
very lovely. There are delicious green 
lanes, where the trees interlace overhead 
and form an exquisite roof to the infor- 
mal avenue ; there are again lone farm- 
houses, shaded by lofty, spreading elms, 
and environed by broad tilths of wheat ; 
little playful brooks running wild among 



the alder spotted meadows, and downy 
heights with wide-spread prospects, and 
shadowy copses, peopled only by the 
merry song-birds. Tou might roam 
about here for weeks, and not exhaust 
the affluence of gentle pastoral loveli- 
ness." — Thorne. 

Places to he visited by the pedestrian — 
Apes Down, 2.^ miles; Clatterford, 1 
mile, where Roman relics, especially the 
ruins of a villa, have been discovered ; 
Bowcombe Down, and traces of a Roman 
road; Park Cross, 2 miles, a lovely 
nook ; Chillerton and its chalky down, 4 
miles ; Marvel, 1 mile, the site of an 
ancient religious house ; Rowborough 
(see post); and Newbarns, for Celtic 
earthworks, 2^ miles, at the foot of 
Gkttcombe Down (see post). 



DISraiCT in. (S.'W.)— BEIGHSTOlSrE AITO ITS ENVIRONS. 



Having taken Cowes and Newport as 
the centres of two considerable districts 
of the island, we shall select, as the best 
starting-point for our th(ird great divi- 
sion, the delightful village of Brixton or 
Brighstone, situated on the main road 
from Ventnor to Freshwater, and New- 
port to Freshwater Gate, at a distance of 
7 miles south-west of Newport, 14 miles 
south-west of Ryde, 11 north-west of 
Ventnor, and 9 miles south-east of Yar- 
mouth. — {Inns: New Inn, and Five 
Bells.) 

" A cheerful little village, on the sunny 
side of the Isle of Wight, sheltered from 
cold winds by overhanging hills, with a 
goodly church, and a near prospect of 
the sea" — {Life of Ken) — ^is not an inac- 
curate description of this pleasantest of 
the pleasant places on the south-western 
coast of the island ; for it lies on a sunny 
table-land, open to the warm breezes of 
the south, and defended against bitter 
winds by a range of lofty downs, whose 
green sides are for ever dappled with 
changing shadows. All about it are 
blossoniy gardens and clumps of green 
elms, and sequestered bowers hidden 



away among silent hills, and "eternal 
whisperings around " of the distant sea. 
And ever the wind goes — 

" With » musical motion towards the wmt. 
Where the long wljite clift are gleaming I " 

Otoon Meredith, 

And the birds whirr from copse to copse, 
and the soft rosy haze rises above the 
ample meadows, and onwards to the 
furthest angle of thje isle rolls the great 
chain of abrupt hills whose summits, we 
may fancy, are guarded by the spirits nf 
those who sleep within their bosom ! So 
it lies — 

" Deep-meadowed, happj, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowerj hollows crowned with summer soil" 

Hmnyeoft. 

BRIGHSTONE, 

(From Eebrighfs town, the manor having;: been 
conferred on the see of Winchester by King 
Egbert (Ecbert or Ecbrij^ht) in a.d. 326,) 

Is a parish in the West Medine liberty, 
containing 8251 acres, and a population, 
in 1863 , of 630 (337 males H- 293 females), 
with 128 inhabited houses,* and 6 unin* 
habited. A great portion of the land 
consists of bare chalky downs, and tiie 
population, therefore, is chiefly ceuti-ed 
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in the hamlet of Brighstone, which is one 
of the largest in the island. On the west 
the parish is bounded by Mottistone, on 
the east by Shorwell, north by Calbourne 
and Carisbrooke, south by the British 
Channel. It includes Lymerston^ pari 
of Chilton, Atherfield, and Uggeton (now 
called Muggleton), formerly a possession 
of the Knights Templars. 
. Briglutone Church is an interesting 
edifice, which has recently been restored 
with considerable taste. Bishop Ken, 
the sweet singer of the "Morning" and 
"Evening Hymns," the h6nest prelate 
who refused to receive Nell Qwynne into 
his house at Winchester, held the rectory 
from 1667 to 1669. His yew-hedge is 
still shown as "a cherished memorial " in 
the rectory garden; and his name imparts 
to the church and village "a sweet savour 
of holy things." The present Bishop 
of Oxford was the incumbent from 1830 
to 1840; and his father, the illustrious 
William Wilberforce, spent several 
months of the last year of his life in the 
pretty and cozy parsonage-house. A walk 
in the garden is still associated with his 
name. In this delightful neighbourhood 
he spent the summer of 1832, "climb- 
ing with delight to the top of the chalk 
downs, or of an intermediate terrace, or 
walking long upon the unfrequented 
shore." 

The rectory is now held by the Rev. 
Dr. Moberley, long head master of Win- 
chester School. 

Lemerston or Lymerston lies about one 
mile eastward of Brixton village. The 
manor was anciently in the possession of 
the crown, but soon after the Conquest 
was bestowed upon a family who took 
V their name from it — De Lymersi, or De 
Lymerston. They founded here a 
chapel of the Holy Ghost for tliree 
priests, who were to officiate both for 
the living and the dead, under the rules 
of St. Augustine. 

After two or three generations male 
issue failed the family, and the manor 
WM purchased about the middle of the 



last century by George Stanley, the 
father of the Right Hon. Hans Stanley. 
It lately belonged to S. Stanley, Esq., 
of Paultons, Hampshire. 

The oratory was in existence in 1849, 
but probably soon afterwards perished, 
as it was a private chapel, and the Tyche- 
bnmes did not maintain any state at Ly- 
merston. 

- BUB-BOUTBS. 

1. The tourist who takes up his 
abode at Brighstone for a week will find 
six days' ample occupation in the follow- 
ing excursions : a. Passing Lemerston, 
and the pleasant old mansion of West 
Court, to the village of Shorwell, 2^ 
miles ; let him then ascend the hill, by 
.Sir Henry Gordon's seat. North Court ; 
turn to the right, and take the Chillertou 
road, which opens up some fine bursts 
of scenery, via Gatcombe, 3^ miles, 
to Newport. Return by Carisbrooke 
and Rowborough (See District II., Sub- 
route 6). 6. From Brighstone to the 
west, by a picturesque road which winds 
up steep hills and down into green vales, 
with agreeable alternations ; passing 
Mottistone, 1 mile (notice a steep lane, 
by the church, which leads to the Long 
5ton«, or Druidic cromlech), Brook, 2 
miles (notice the chine, and petrified 
forest), and taking the road to the north, 
via Shalcombe and Afton Downs to 
Freshwater Gate, 3^ miles. Returning, 
if the tide permits, by the sands, past 
Brook Point — with its petrified forest- 
Brook Chine, Chilton Chine, and Grange 
Chine, about 7 miles, c. From Brigh- 
stone, by Mottistone Mill, through Cal- 
bourne Bottom, and to Westover (for- 
merly the seat of the Holmes family), to 
Calbourne, 8J miles, and Newtown, 3 
miles. Returning by Swainston (notice 
the seat of Sir John Simeon, M.P.), over 
the downs, d. From Brighstone to 
Woolverton, an old gabled mansion, and 
across a wild moorland country to King- 
ston, 4 miles. Then by way of Stroud 
Green, 1 mile, passing Chale Fdrm,l mile. 
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with its bito of early Knglish architec- 
iure, to Ghale, half a mile, and Black gang 
Chine, half a mile. Ascend St. Catherine's 
Hill, and cross into Niton, whence the 
tourist may continue his tour to Godshill 
and Yentnor, or return via Atherfield, 
to Brighstone. e. A walk along the 
cliffs, passing Barnes Chine, Cowleaze 
Chine, Atherfield Point, Whale Chine, 
Walpan Chine, St. Catherine's Point, 
and Lighthouse, to Puckaster Cove. Re- 
turning by Sub-route d. /. A walk 
along the cliffs, westward, obsenring 
'Grange Chine, Chilton Chine, Bull Kock, 
Brook Chine, Brook Point, and Compton 
Bay, to Freshwater Gate. Then across 
a delightful country to Freshwater 
and Yarmouth, returning via Cal- 
boume, by Sub-route c. ; or, from Fresh- 
water Gate to Alum Bay and the 
Needles, returning via Afton Down, by 
Sub-route 6. 

SBYIRONS OF BRIOHSTOBB. 

1. MoTTiSTONB, a parish and village in 
the West Medine liberty. The parish 
contains 1107 acres; population in 1861, 
I'.O (86 males 4- 74 females) ; in 1851, 
143. Inhabited houses, 27 ; unin- 
habited, 1. Bounded north by Cal- 
boume, south by the Channel, east by 
Brighstone, west by Shalfleet. Most of 
this parish lies between the sea and the 
green slopes of Mottistone Down (698 
feet in height), and possesses a good 
araUe soil. The scanty population (D 
to an acre) is chiefly occupied in agricul- 
tural pursuits. There is here, north of 
the church, a large farm; the farm-house, 
formerly the manor-hmue and residence 
of the Cheke family, an excellent 
specimen of the Tudor domestic architec- 
ture. It was built in 1557, and is popu- 
larly, though erroneously, supposed to 
have been the birth- place of Sir John 
Cheke, — 

Who tMftht OMnbridf* «ud King Kdward Greeks 

MiUon. 

and who really did belong to the Motti- 
stone family. " Mottistone Church is 



worth turning aside to see : it is of dif 
ferent dates, and has the peculiar pic- 
turesqueness that so many of these old 
churches possess, which have thus grown 
into their present form by the addition 
of new limbs in different ages." — Thorne. 
The internal fittings are of cedar, ob- 
tained from a vessel which was wrecked 
on the ne%hbouring coast. Pitt Place 
(S. E. Walmisley, Esq.), a little beyond 
the village, lying left of the road, is a 
commodious mansion, enjoying a fine sea 
prospect. 

The tourist, however, will visit Motti- 
stone chiefly for the purpose of examin- 
ing the singular relic of bygone da^s 
known as the Long Stone, which pro- 
bably gives its name to the village. " It 
is a huge quadrangular mass of stone, 
bearing upon it no marks of the chisel, 
though somewhat rudely formed. It 
consists of stratified iron sandstone, from 
the lower greensand formation, — the pre- 
vailing stone in that neighbourhood, 
abundance of which might be had from 
Compton Bay Cliff. The height of the 
upright stone is 13 feet, its widest 
side 6^ feet, its circumference 20 feet." 
Its depth is supposed to be considerable. 
At a slight distance from it there is a 
recumbent stone: ''its length 9 feet 3 
inches ; its width, at the widest part, 4 
feet ; and its height, at the thickest end, 
2^ feet. Besides these two contiguous 
stones, there is another, of a similar 
kind, about 300 yards distant from Long- 
stone, to the east, on the wayside. This 
stone is 4 feet 3 inches wide, and 2 feet 2 
inches thick. Another stone lies near 
the gate from the Calboume and Motti- 
stone road to the pathway to Longstone, 
from which it is distant 570 yards." 
By some authonties Longstone has been 
considered as simply a landmark ; others 
have looked upon it as place of public 
meeting, from the Saxon motCf as in the 
word, " wardmote ;" but the general 
opinion pronounces it a cromlech, or 
Druidic funeral-stone. 
About 200 yards north-east of it ii 
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Castle Hill, where stands an ancient 
earthwork, or fort, nearly square, pro- 
bably of British origin. Its length, from 
north to soath, is 191 feet; its breadth, 
from east to west (on the north side), 177 
feet; and on the south side, 168 feet. 
The bank which surrounds it is 21 feet 
broad and 3 feet high. There are other 
earthworks in the neighbourhood which 
the tourist may easily light upon, and 
from almost every point he will, at least, 
enjoy a delectable sweep of lea, and dale, 
and grove, farmstead and grange, white 
cliff and sparkling sea. 

2. Brook, 3 miles from Brighstone, lies 
in a hollow betwixt the hills, looking 
out upon a rough and pebbied beach. 
The parish contains 713 acres, 32 inha- 
bited houses, and 2 uninhabited houses. 
Population, in 1861, 156 (90 males + 66 
females). Boundaries : — N., Thorley ; 
S., the Channel; E., Shalfleet; W., Fresh- 
water. The church, a lonely building, 
has been recently rebuilt, after being 
destroyed by fire on the 16th of Decem- 
ber 1863. The manor was in the pos- 
session of the Bowermans, an ancient 
island family, for many years, and after- 
wards of the Howes; but was recently 
purchased (about 1856) by C. Seely, Esq., 
M.P., whose seat, Brook Haase, upon the 
uplands, is a noble mansion, finely situ- 
ated. It was here that Dame Joanna 
Bowerman received, in 1499, King Henry 
VII.; who, in acknowledgment of her 
hospitality, presented her with a drink- 
ing-horn, long preserved in the family. 
And here, in 1864, Mr. Seely entertained 
Garibaldi, who planted some trees in the 
ground, and also at Faringford. 

From Brook Down there is a goodly 
prospect. There is perhaps even a finer 
one from Afton Down (600 feet in height). 
'* Freshwater Bay stretches round in a 
splendid curve, the chalk cliffs rising per- 
pendicularly to a height of some 600 or 600 
feet from the sea, which rages constantly 
against their base, and crowned by the 
Needles' lighthouse. Beyond is the bi-oad 
bftlt of the channel, along which ships of 



all sizes are constantly passing to and 
fro. In the extreme distance lies the 
coast of Dorset, which is visible from 
Poole Harbour to Portland Bill ; while 
the foreground obtains boldness and 
strength from the shattered and de- 
tached masses of rock that lift their 
heads far above the water at Freshwater 
Gate. Nor, though less grand, is that 
inland view less pleasing where the Yar 
winds * its silver winding way ' along the 
rich valley to which it gives its name, 
enlarging rapidly from a scarcely trace- 
able rivulet, till, in a mile or two, 
it has become a goodly estuary." — 

There is a life-boat station at Brooic, 
supplied by two-and-twenty men, besides 
the coxswains. 

3. Shorwell. — We now suddenly 
return to the pastures and green dells of 
the grateful inland village of Shorwell, 
which boasts one of the fairest of t)ic 
island churches. The parish derives its 
name from a brook [Shere-well) which 
runs through it, rising on the grounds cf 
Northcourt. It contains 3686 acres, and 
had in 1861 a population of 612 souls 
(324 males H- 288 females), 113 inhabited 
houses, and 9 uninhabited. Boundaries : 
N., Carisbrooke ; S., Brighstone; E. and 
partly S., Godshill, Niton, and Chale; 
W., Brighstone. Shorwell is 6 miles 
south-west of Newport, and 12 of Ryde. 
It lies in an agreeable valley, which forms 
the only pass or opening in the range of 
downs from Gatcombe to Freshwater, 
and wh;ch debouches, so to speak, upon 
the table-land which skirts the chalk 
cliffs of Brighstone and Chale Bays. 

The church is certainly an interesting 
edifice ; has been restored within the last 
few years with commendable care ; con- 
tains an interesting brass or two, and 
some monuments to the Leigh family. 
It dates from the reign of Edward III., 
when the parish was taken out of that 
of Carisbrooke, on the complaint of tlie 
inhabitants that they had to carry their 
dead five miles to buriaf, and when "th* 
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waters were out," in winter, the death 
of one person was the occasion of many 
more. There are two schools in the vil- 
lage, and in the neighbourhood are the 
handsome seats of NortJicourt, Woolver- 
ton, and Westc<mrt.—{^e% post) 

4. Barnes is a cluster of small cot- 
tages south of Brighstone, which gives 
name to a considerable chine, opening 
upon Brighstone Bay. It is noticeable 
on account of the remains of a Romano- 
British pottery which once existed here, 
and must have been of an important 
character, but has gradually been washed 
away with the crumbling cliflf by the 
continual i^ncy of the undermining 
waves of the British Channel. Frag- 
ments of urns, drinking vessels, and 
other pottery, were excavated here some 
four or five years ago. 

6. Kingston, anciently Ckingesfon, or 
the King's Manor, lies about 5^ miles 
south-south-west of Newport, 4 miles 
south-east of Brighstone, and about 2 
miles from Shorwell. It contains 883 
acres, 10 inhabited houses, and a popu- 
lation of 68 souls (40 males + 28 females). 
The church is one of the smallest and 
plainest in the island, dating from the 
fourteenth century. 

6. Ghalb is a very pretty village, Sh 
miles south-south-west of Newport, lying, 
a short distance from the sea, at the foot 
of Ghale Down. The name is derived by 
some from Schiele, the hollow of a bowl 
or cup, in allusion to the shape of the 
bay, or perhaps of Blackgang Chine. — 
Knight's Journey-Book^ The parish con- 
tained, in 1861, 180 inhabited houses, 
and 584 inhabitants (300 males H- 284 
females), having increased from 891 in 
1801 to 406 in 1811, 473 in 1821, 544 in 
1831, and 610 in 1841. Acreage, 2375. 
The church is a good thirteenth century 
building, well restored, with a noble Per- 
pendicular tower. 

Ckale Farm, on the left, is a picturesque 

building, with several relics of decorated 

architecture wrought into it, and a fine 

'-> barn, 100 ft. by 30. The Parsonage 



on the right (from Kingston) is a ple» 
sant house pleasantly placed. 

*• Here the country begins to expand 
itself into more level and extensive fields, 
and to disclose the boundless view of the 
British Channel, the proximity of which 
prevents the few trees that are scattered 
through this open region from show- 
ing any signs of luxuriance." — Wynd- 
kam. 

Blackgang Ohine, one of the lions of 
the island; St. CathaHne's Hill; and 
Atherfidd Point, we shall describe in 
their proper places. 

In Chale Church-yard lie buried 
eighteen of the victims who perished by 
the wreck of the Clarendon in Chale 
Bay, October 11, 1836. 

ALONG THE COAST. 

From Brighstone Westward. — The 
road to be pursued by the tourist along 
the cliflfs has been agreeably described by 
a traveller who wrote and travelled half 
a century ago. His sketch is still correct 
in its details :— " Our track was mostly 
over extensive sheep-walks, fragrant with 
thyme crushed under the wheels of the 
carriage. Rich farms and neat cottages 
adorned the valleys. The meanest of the 
cottages, and those inhabited by the 
poorer class, were buried in roses, jessa- 
mine, and honeysuckle, and often large 
myrtles, which, on the southern coast, 
bear the winter out of doors." — Simond. 
He crosses an extensive table-land, shel- 
tered from the north by a long and lofty 
range of undulating downs. Occasionally 
he comes to a thick cluster of branching 
elms, or a lone farm-stead nestling away 
in a quiet valley — "an ancient grange 
half-hid in harvest-home." There are 
rivulets, too, meandering slowly through 
the plain, until lost in the deep savage 
ravines, or chines, which their agency 
has worn in the yielding soil. . Far 
away to the westward he sees a wall ol 
precipitous chalky cliff, gleaming and 
flashing with a wonderful brilliancy, and 
beyond, against the horizon like a bank 
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of white clond, lie the steep bulwarks of 
the Isle of Portland. To the south 
stretch the shifting waters of the famous 
Channel. 

OutsprMd U Men 

Ocean's b1a« nutntle. streaked with parpU and green ; 

Now 'til he leei a canTai'd ship, and now 

Marks the bright silrer curling roond the prow ; 

Vow sees the lark down-dropping to his nest, 

And the broad- winged eea-gull, nerer at rest— 

For when no more he spreads his feathers free, 

li U breast is dancing ou the restlen sea." 

KeaU. 

"The villages along the summit of 
these cliffs have some attractions in point 
of beauty, and are full of interest to 
the antiquary. Mottistone Church is 
M'orth turning aside to see. The little 
secluded village of Brooke, lying in a 
.ht»llow betwixt the hills, dose by the 
chine of the same name, and looking upon 
a rough, rock-strewn beach, might also be 
seen ; but it will be well to ascend the 
Downs at Mottistone, and proceed along 
them to Freshwater. The views from 
these grounds are of vast extent, and are 
hardly surpassed in the island in any re- 
spect. The prospects from Afbon Down 
have always been famous ; the view over 
Freshwater is especially striking. Fresh- 
water Bay stretches round in a splendid 
curve, the chalk cliffs rising perpendicu- 
larly to a height of some 500 or 600 
feet from the sea, which rages con- 
stantly against their base, and crowned 
by the Needles' lighthouse. Beyond is 
the broad belt of ocean, along which ships 
of all sizes are constantly passing to 
and fro. In the extreme distance lies 
the coast of Dorset, which is visible from 
Poole Harbour to Portland Bill, while 
t)ie fore-ground obtains boldness and 
strength from the shattered and de- 
tached masses of rock that lift their 
heads far above the water at Freshwater 
Gate. Nor, though less grand, is that 
inland view less pleasing where the Yar 
wends 'its silver winding way' along 
the rich valley to which it gives its 
name, enlarging rapidly from a scarcely 
ti-aceable rivulet, till, in a mile or two, 



it has become a goodly estuary."—- 
Thome. 

Freshwater Gate, with its singular 
rocks, and deep, shadowy caverns, will 
engage our attention hereafter. We now 
proceed on our homeward route — from 
Freshwater Gate to Brighstone ; and, aa 
the tide permits — ^time and tide always 
wait for the scribe ! — make our way 
along the firm red sands. 

1. Compton * Bay will first attract the 
tourist's attention. The Chine is "a 
deep chasm woi*n in the ferruginous 
sands by a stream that falls from the 
summit of the cliff," which is here, and 
as far as Atherfield Point, composed of 
the clays, shales, and sands of the Weal- 
den formation. The Wealden points are 
consequently very abundant along these 
shores, and petrified hazel nuts, called 
by the islanders Noah's nuts, are often 
met with. 

2. The eastern extremity of Compton 
Bay is Brook Ledge, or Brook Point, and 
"at its base a dangerous reef of ^ocks 
extends seaward to a considerable dis- 
tance. If the tide is very low, a succes- 
sion of ledges of this kind are visible 
along the shore, stretching out to the 
distance of half a mile or more from the 
land, and indicating the former extent of 
the southern coast of. the island, at a 
comparatively very modern period. 
These reefs and rocks consist of the 
harder masses of the Wealden sandstone, 
which have resisted the destructive 
effects of the waves, after the clays, 
sands, and softer materials have been 
swept away, "--if an^c^i. Many disas- 
trous wrecks have occurred upon this 
dangerous coast. 

Here the attention of the tourist will 
be arrested by the remains of a singular 
and v&st petrifaction — petrified trunks 
and branches of huge trees ; which " evi- 
dently originated in a raft composed of a 

* Compton (combe and ton), the settlement 
in tl»e hollow. Aflon (qf, avon), the nettf- 
nicut by the stream. 
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prostrate pine-forest, transported from a 
distance by the river which flowed 
through the country whence the Weal- 
den deposits were derived, and became 
submerged in the sand and mud of the 
delta, burying with it the bones of rep- 
tiles, mussel-shells, and other extraneous 
bodies it had gathered in its course." — 
Mantdl. To the geologist this scene, a 
sort of glimpse of a pre-Adamitic world, 
cannot but suggest the most mteresting 
conclusions. *' The trees appear to have 
been submerged when arrived at matu- 
rity, and while fresh and vigorous. On 
a late visit there were two stems which 
could be traced to a length of 20 feet ; 
and they were of such a magnitude 
as to indicate the height of the trees 
when living at from 40 to 50 feet. Many 
stems are concealed and protected by the 
fuci, corallines, and zoophytes, which 
here thrive luxuriantly, and occupy the 
place of the lichens and other parafiitical 
plants, with which the now petrified 
trees were doubtless invested when 
flourishing in their native forests, and 
afTording shelter to the Iguanodoa andi 
other gigantic reptiles." — ManteU. 

The sea-beach in Compton and Brixton 
Bays chiefly consists c^ chalk flints 
broken and rounded by attrition into 
boulders, pebbles, and gravel. Some of 
these are transparent, with bands and 
veins of quartz and chalcedony. There 
are *' silicified chalk sponges," called by 
the lapidaries moss-agates; and the 
beautiful^ choanites (petrified sea-ane- 
mones), which are simply characteristic 
zoophytes of the white chalk. Pebbles 
of pure transparent quartz, otiiers of Jas- 
per — dark-brown mottled, and opaque 
white, and boulders of petrified bone and 
wood, are also found here in considerable 
numbers. 

Passing Brook Chine, we notice, ai 
low water, the ominous reef of BtUlface 
Ledge, and find ourselves in the small 
cove, or hollow, of Brighstone Bay, as it is 
somewhat grandiloquently called. The 
clifia are completely scared with cJiinet 



of various degrees of interest ; moflt <A 
them, however, being fully as deserving 
of examination as the show-chines at 
Blackgang or Shanklin. The tourist 
will come to them, and other note-wor- 
thy points, in the following order : — 



Brighstone 
Bay 



ChaleBay-i 



Chilton Chine 

Orange Chine 

Barnes Chine 
Shepherd's Chine 
Cowleaze Chine 



'Fishing Cove 
Whale Chine 
Walpan Chine 
Ladder Chine 
Blackgang Clilne 



/ Dutchman's 
I Hole, 
(ship Ledge 

{Barnes 
Hole 

Atherfield 
Point 



Rocken End 



From, Brighstone Westwa/rd. — At 
Chilton i^reen {chit, chalk, and ton, 
the settlem^it) rises a small stream 
which works its way to the diff, and 
produces a chine of noticeable extent, 
and even sublimity. Near Qrcmge Chine 
is a cavern of considerable height, called 
Dutchman'e Hole, from a Dutch galliot 
having been hurled into it. Barnes 
Hde is also a tolerably extensive cavern. 
Cowleaze Chine is worth notice. The 
rivulet to which it owes its formation 
does not reach the cliff directly, but runs 
parallel with it for some distance. 
Here '* the Wealden clay and its pas- 
sage to the sands beneath are better dis- 
played than in any other locality." — 
Dr. FUton. 

Walpan Chine (about 1^ mile from 
Blackgang), is worth visiting for the dif- 
ferent shapes of its winding sides. It is 
184 feet in height. 

Ladder, or Chale Chine, is an excava- 
tion in the black' clay cliffs, which, in 
this place, are about 200 feet in height. 
It runs deep into the land, is extremely 
narrow, and its sides in many places are 
perpendicular, " It is as naked as Black- 
gang Chine, and thcgh much less deep. 
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is more gloomy ; but the most striking 
peculiarity of its character is the copious 
exudation of chalybeate springs from its 
sides, which are stai&ed with ochreous 
tints to a very great extent, and their 
dusky red on the blaek clay ground giv^s 
the appearance of a vast extingui^ed 
furnace to the deep hollow." 

Whale Chine, described by Sterling «s 
resembling "a mighty gash inflicted by 
tlie sword of an Orlando," is 180 feet 
wide at its mouth, and -extends inland 
for nearly two-thirds of a mile* 

Athevjidd PovrUiAderfeldt, the veined 
or streaked field) throws out a dangerous 
ledge of rocks into the sea — the scene of 
several wrecks, and the whilom haunt of 
a gang of smugglers. The clifis at the 
point are about 150 feet in height, and 
almost entirely consif^ of the green-sand 
strata. The Wealden clay begins here, 
and stretches as far as Bullface Ledge, 
in a layer about six feet deep. " Near 
this place, after receni slips of the cliff, 
and the removal of the fallen debris by ' 
tiie waves, the uppermost of the Weal- 
den deposits and the lowersaost of the 
green-sand may be seen in juxtaposition ; 
in other words, the line of demarcation 
between the accumulated sediments of a 
mighty river — some primeval Nile or 
Ganges, teeming with the spoils of the 
land and the exuvisB of extinct terrestrial 
and fluviatile animals and plants — and 
the bed of a vast ocean, loaded with the 
debris of maiine organisms, €$ genera 
and species unknown in the present' 
seas." — Mantell. 

Blackgang Chine (Black gang, tiie Uack 
way, or path) is the most famous of the ' 
ishind curiosities, and has been lionized 
in the guide-books usqibe ad nauseam. 
Viewed from the sea, its aspect is wildly 
picturesque, and not without a certain 
savage grandeur. Viewed from a resting- 
place about half-way down, there is 
something exceedingly effective in the-ir- 
regular combination of bare, bleak down, 
iron-coloured rock, abrupt precipitous 
cliff, and boundless sea, which the view 



presents. There is neither tree noi 
shrub; &o bright masses of foliage re- 
lieve its sombre sides ; and on a breezy 
day, when the south wind brings up the 
foamy waters with a heavy thttd upon 
the shore, filling the dark hollow with its 
dreary echoes, anything more desolate 
or sorrowful it is impossible to con- 
ceive. 

" The chine is on the west declivity 
of St. Catherine's Hill (7«9 feet*), and its 
upper appearance is not far below its 
high summit^ two currents, from distant 
parts of this hill, have made their way 
to its brow, and from this height have 
excavated two large separate chasms, but 
their waters form a junction at the top 
of A high prominent point, the sides of 
which have been torn away by their* re- 
spective torrents. The chasms at this 
junction become one, and consequently 
much deepened ; from whence the united 
waters more rapidly h«rry down tlie 
steep channel for about 200 yards, 
till they arrive «t an impenetrable 
precipice of rock (a layer of ironstone 
grit), from whence they fall in a per- 
pendicular cascade of 70 feet upon the 
shore." — Wyndham. There is, how- 
ever, very little water in the chine except 
after heavy rains. The diff sides are 
but ** of mean height aoid lumpish form)" 
but above them tower majestic broken 
cliffs, 400 feet in height; and as a back- 
ground to the singular picture, above 
these rises ''the majestic escarpment" 
of St. Catherine's Hill. 

"The country people in these parts 
once thought that they were possessed of 
a Pactolian sand, for they obtained for a 
certain time some gold dust from the 
sand of the bay ; but, from a number of 
dollars having been from time to time 
cast on shore, it was justly suspected 
that it came from the wreck of some un- 
fortunate Spanish ship."— Pennant. 

Chale Bay was the scene, on the morn- 
ing of the 11th of October 1836, of a 

* Some authorities place its height at 830 feet 
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lerrible wreck,* which has long held a 
prominent place in the dark roll of these 
mournful disasters. The good ship 
Clarendon, a West Indiaman of 345 tons, 
with a crew of 17 men and boys, and 11 
passengers, was driven in-shore by a tre- 
mendous gale, i^nd immediately went to 
pieces. Only three lives were saved. 
Of the drowned, five bodies were never 
recovered ; the rest were either decently 
interred in Chale church-yard, or in the 
church-yard at Newport 

Prom the beach at Blackgang Chine 
the tourist ascends to the upper cliflF by 
a rough flight of steps, formed by small 
logs of wood imbedded in the earth at 
somewhat irregular distances. At the 
summit there is a "bazaar," with a col- 
lection of many-coloured bottles of Alum 
Bay sand, carious pebbles, agates, and 
fossils. Within a species of tent is pre- 
served the skeleton of an enormous whale, 
stranded at some time or other in Gur- 
nard Bay. A commodious hotel and 
some lodging houses are seated in ex- 
cellent positions upon the cliff ; very 
pleasant in the genial months of summer 
and autumn, but a little too exposed for 
winter residence. 

The tourist will next ascend St, Cathe- 
rine's Hill, the loftiest elevation in the 
island, which, with its two towers, offers 
for so many miles around a conspicuous 
and splendid landmark. Here, at least 
as early as the beginning of the 14th 
century, was a herinitage — strange soli- 
tude, on the summit of this precipitous 
height, where even on the stills day the 
winds hover and whistle as they list! 
One Walter de Qodyton abo built here 
a chantry (a.d. 1323), and dedicated it 
to St. Catherine, who, in the Roman 
Hagiology, is invariably the patroness of 
hills and mountains. In the registry of 
the diocese of Winchester, however, there 
is an eutry referring to the hermitage : — 

'ere, also, In 1830, was wrecked a Dutch 
the Diana Fran bat the crew were 



"Walter deLangstrell,admissns ad hermi- 
torium supra montem de Chale, in insula 
Vectis, idib. Octobris, a.d. 1312; '* which 
shows that it was erected prior to the 
foundation of the chantry. The good 
knight Walter also provided an endow- 
ment for a man priest, who should chant 
masses, and maintain a burning light at 
night for the safety of mariners who passed 
that dangerdtis coast. This duty was 
duly performed until the dissolution of 
the minor religious houses, when the priest 
was swept away, though the chantry, built 
of stone and massive masonry, remained, 
and may still be inspected by the curious. 
Many years since it was strongly repaired, 
in consideration of its value as a laud- 
mark, when "the foundation of the whole 
chapel was also cleared and levelled ; by 
which, not only its figure was discovered, 
but also the floor and stone hearth of the 
priest's little cell at the south-west cor- 
ner." — Worsley. Its height is 35^ feet; 
its form octagonal. Almost adjoining it 
is the shell of a lighthouse, erected in 
1785 by the Trinity Board ; but speedily 
discontinued, the mists which so often 
crown the summit of the hill rendering 
it of little service. A beacon was also 
established here, under the charge of a 
lieutenant, a midshipman, and two sea- 
men. St. Catherine's is "the western 
extremity of the southern range of chalk 
downs, which is separated by a consider- 
able district of green- &and &om the cen- 
tral chain of hills. This system of chalk 
downs varies in breadth from half a mile 
to 3 miles, and extends 6 miles in a direc- 
tion E,N.E. and W.S.W., from St. Ca- 
therine's HiU to Dunnose, its eastern 
terlnination, which is 771 feet high. 
The intermediate parts of this range 
maintain an elevation of from 650 to 800 
feet, with the exception of a deep valley 
on the east of St. Catherine's, through 
which the road to Niton passes, and 
another at Steep Hill, called the Shute, 
or Shoot, above Ventnor, traversed by 
the road to Appuldurcombe and New* 
port. "—ManltU, 
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The splendid prospect to be enjoyed, 
on a clear sunny day, from the summit 
©f this lofty down, hjis often been ex- 
patiated upon by enthusiastic travellers. 
" This view is really of wondrous extent 
— reaching over by far the larger part of 
the island, and including the New Forest 
and the hills of Hampshire, and the south 
, coast as far as Beachy Head. In the oppo- 
site direction, the high lands about Cher- 
bourg are said to have been occasionsdly 
seen, but it is a very rare occurrence. 
On a calm, clear day, the better part of the 
island lies spread like a map at your feet : 
its bare hills, and its long valleys dusky 
with the thick foliage that everywhere 
crowds them; the villages and the towns 
marked by the lighter or denser smoky 
vapour that hangs above them; the wind- 
ing streams, growing sometimes into lakes 
ere they fall into the sea; and the silver 
ocean that encircles it, alive with mighty 
ships of war, and every kind of smaller 
craft; and, beyond that again, the far 
distant hills, losing themselves in a soft 
purple haze." — Tfiorne, Such a scene, 
in fact, as the poet has touched with a 
glowing pencil in the following lines : — 

" A land of Btreama t some, like a downward smoke. 
Slow-dropping reils of thinnest lawn, do go ; 
Tou see the gleaming rirer seaward flow 

From the Inner land 

Through mountain clefts the dale 
Is seen far inland, and the yellow down 
Bordered with trees, and msnjr a winding rale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale ; 
A land where all thingi always seem the same I " 

Tmnifton. 

SEATS OF THE GENTRY. 

In that portion of the island which we 
have now surveyed, — a triangle, as it 
were, whose three points are indicated 
by Kocken End, Freshwater Gate, and 
Gatcombe Down, — there are half a dozen 
ancient mansions which cannot fail to 
attract the tourist's attention. 

Northcov/rt, the seat of Sir H. P. 
Gordon, Bart., lies on the right of the 
road from Newport to Shorwell, about 
half a mile from the latter village, in a 
position of singular beauty. The house 
was begun in the reign of James I. by 
Sir John Leigh, and completed by his 



son, Barnaby Leigh, from whose descen- 
dant the manor was purchased by E. 
Bull, Esq. His eldest daughter, to 
whom it was bequeathed, devised it to 
her half-brother, R. H. C. Bennet, Esq., 
of Beckenham, Kent, whose widow be- 
came the possessor on the death of their 
eldest son. From the Bennets it passed 
by marriage into the hands of General 
Sir James Willoughby Gordon, Bart., a 
distinguished Peninsular soldier, who 
died in 1851 ; and it is now in the posses- 
sion of his son. Sir H. P. Gordon, Bart., 
one of the magistrates for the county. 
" The front of the house is adorned with 
a handsome central porch. On either 
hand is a large window, and beyond 
them, semi-octagon bows, two storeys 
high, terminated by a battlement and 
pinnacles. Beyond these, to the right, 
the front terminates with a projecting 
building, which is wanting to the left. 
All these parts severally finish in gables, 
ornamented with slender pinnacles rising 
from projecting corbels. "-riVcafe. The 
east front is the only portion of the 
ancient mansion which remains in its 
original purity, and with its square pro- 
jecting windows, its casements pendent 
on their stone muUions, its seated porch, 
and gable-end roof, has a very pictur- 
esque appearance. Over the i>orch is a 
scutcheon, and the date 1615. The gar- 
dens are admirably laid out in terraces, 
and from certain points command the 
finest conceivable views of the English 
Channel. In a woody hollow, formerly 
a chalk pit, and overhung by a large ash 
tree, is a low stone building like a Gothic 
chapel, with a thatched roof and painted 
windows, containing a stately sarcopha- 
gus of white marble, on whose front are 
carved, in bas relief, a male and female 
figure hanging over an urn. This was 
erected to the memory of Miss Catheiine 
Bull by her sister.* On a tablet, beneath 
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* On tbe neighbouring down there is a small 
stone obeliflk, alito dedicated to this lady's 
memory. 
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the urn, are inscribed some mediocre 
lines by her father, R. Bull, EscJ. : — 

" Oft, In this once belored retr«»t, 
A rather and a slicer meet ; 
Here they reflect on bleasiiigt past. 
On happiness too ^eat to last : 
Here, from their fond endearment torn, 
A daughter, sbter, (Viend thej mourn ; 
B< othing the mutual pangs they feel, 
A tiding to wounds thej cannot heal. 
Strangers to grief, while she surriVed 
111 her their ttrery pleasure lired ; 
Slie was their odmfort, Jojr, and prid^- 
With her their every pleasure died I 
Ah, shade revered I look down and see 
Huw all their thoughu ascend to thee I 
ill scenes where grief must ever pine. 
Where every bunting sigh is thine. 
Prostrate they bow to Ood's behest. 
Convinced whateyer is, is best : 
In trembling hope they may be given 
With thee, blest saint, to rest in heaven f 
If, reader, thou canst shed a tear 
At sorrow's asliing, drop It here ) " 

On another tablet, detached from the 
monument, ia an inscription to the genius 
loci : — 

" Sweet Peace, that loves In placid scenes to dwell. 
Extend thy blessings to this quiet dell ; 
Bi-ing resignatiort to the wounded breast. 
And Contemplation, Reason's favourite (picst ; 
Kt«tore tl>at cklta Religion only gives. 
Correct those thoughts desponding Grief conceives ; 
8 sliail these shades a brighter aspect wear. 
Nor longer fall the solitary tear ; 
8u sliali Content firom tranquil pleasures flow, 
And Peace, sweet Peace, best luippiness bestow t " 

In the grounds a small stream rises, 
which, running southward tliroUgh the 
village, has giyen to it the appellation of 
Shorwdl. The main road passes through 
I his pleasant estate, and over it has been 
thrown a picturesque rural bridge to 
connect the divided portions. 

Westcourt, or South Shorwell, on the 
Hrighstone road, is probably of the 
s\me date as Northcourt, and, though of 
smaller size, was evidently at one time 
the residence of a considerable family. 
This ivy-shrouded house derives its name 
from its position with regard to — 

WoolverUm {Wulfere*8 town), 1 mile 
Kouth of Northcourt, a large mansion of 
the date of James I., which contains some 
good carvings, and is agreeably surround- 
e»l with luxuriant foliage. Near it may be 
traced the site of a more ancitiit house. 



No buildings are visible, but " a broad 
and deep moat, enclosing a square area, 
is entire. This was evidently the prin- 
cipal seat in the parish. "—^n^r/^/EeW. 

Waitscourt, a pleasantly-situated man- 
sion, lies to the south of Brighstone 
Church, on a ^oad to the left of the Par- 
sonage. 

To MottiBt(me Farm, Pitt Place, and 
Brook Home, we have already alluded. 

PLACES TO BE VISI!^ED Bt THH 
PEDESTRIAN. 

Chilton Oreen, 1 mile south of Brigh- 
stone ; Yafford, 1 mile south-west of 
Storwell; Down Court, and the Hermit- 
age, "the Dene " of Miss Se well's Ursula, 
situated at the foot of St. Catherine's 
Down J the Alexandrian Pillar, on the 
north-west extremity of St. Catherine's 
Down, and best reached from the Her- 
mitage. This pillar, 72 feet high, was 
erected by a Russian merchant, Michael 
Hoy, while living at the Hermitage, to 
commemorate tlie visit to England, in 
1814, of the Czar Alexander. A tablet 
to the memory of the heroes who fell in 
the Crimean war was placed on the base of 
this handsome column, in 1857, by Lieut. 
Dawes ; JStruud Green, 2 miieu north of 
Chale; I'6y House, a picturesque farm 
half a mile north-east of Kingston ; Row- 
borough and Oalliburg, about 3 miles 
from Brighstone, by a breezy route across 
the downs, or by the road to Newport, 
striking oflF to the left at Rowborough 
Farm. " This collection of ancient Bri- 
tish pits may be regarded as constituting 
two villages, divided by natural boun- 
daries, though connected by the interme- 
diate pits and defences on the downs." — 
JRev. E. KeU, GaUihury means the burgh 
or fkstness of the Gaels (Kelts); Row- 
borough, the village in a row or line. The 
Rev. E. Kell, F.S. A., who carefully exam- 
ined these ancient British habitations in 
1854-5, measured sixty-two of these pits, 
or hollows, " some round, the majority 
oval, and a few dtiuble pits." He also 
observed noteworthy traces of the Celtic 
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fortifications, — in particular, an embank- 
ment at the head of the valley on the side 
of Brighstone Down, 175 feet in length, 

40 in breadth, and 8 in depth 

There is another and larger British set- 
tlement, about a mile distant, at the foot 
of Newbama Dovm, which the tourist 
should examine. " This ancient village 
is located in three small valleys running 
from Newbams Down into a larger valley, 
encircled by high hills. Through the 
centre of each of these valleys are pits, 



in number thirty-fotn" ; and nearly at tho 
base, where the three valleys unite, is a 
pond of very considerable dimensions, 
which received its supplies from the 
neighbouring hills. Besides these thirty- 
four larger pits, there are in the basin of 
the valley sixty or seventy generally of a 
smaller size." — Rev. E. Kdl, On the 
neighbouring downs are many other pits, 
barrows, embankments, and ditches, 
memorials of the earlier inhabitants of 
this beautiful isle. 



DISTRICT IV.-NOETH-EAST.— EYDE AND ITS ENVIEONS. 



[The district of which we design the 
popular and populous town of Ryde to 
form the point d'a/ppui, will include a 
part of the extensive parish of New- 
church, Brading, Wootton, and St. 
Helen's, -^in a word, the north-eastern 
aijgle of the Isle of Wight, included 
within a line drawn from Wootton 
Bridge to Newchurch, a base line from 
Newchurch to the Culver Cliflfs, and the 
coast line, marked by Wootton Creek, 
Rvde, the Foreland, and White CliiT 
Bay.] 

SYDB 

Is the fashionable watering-place of the 
island, and the chief resort of sumifler 
visitors, for whom it is equally eligible 
as a place of residence, and as a starting 
point whence all the beauties of the 
Underclifif and the picturesque scenery 
of the East Medine may conveniently be 
reached. Its growth during the last sixty 
years has been extraordinary. In 1801 
the population was only 900 or 1000 ; in 
lail, 1601; in 1821, 2876; in 1831, 
8«376; in 1841, 6840 ; in 1851, 7147 ; and 
in 1861 was 9269. It is now (1867) pro- 
bably upwards of 11.000. In 1841 it 
contained 1000 inhabited houses, and 
63 uninhabited ; in 1851, 1265 inhabited, 
and 66 uninhabited; and in 1861, 1734 
inhabited and 57 uninhabited. It now 
contains about 1900 houses. 
Tlie administration of tho town is 



placed in the hands of a Board of Com- 
missioners, twenty-seven in number, an- 
nually elected by the rate-payers. Each 
commissioner must possess property 
worth £700, or be rated at not less than 
£20 per annum. The commissioners 
appoint their own chairman, town-clerk, 
auditor, road surveyor, inspector, and 
other officials, and work under the pro- 
visions of a local Act, obtained in 1854. 
Nine commissioners go out yearly. It 
is proposed, however, to convert Ryde 
into a municipal borough, which will 
probably be effected in the course of the 
session of 1867. 

The ireome of the town, in 1866, 
amounted to about £14,550; £7032 
being raised for general purposes; 
£7179 on the Water-works* account; 
and £345 on the Town Hall account. 
The expenditure reached the amount 
of £13,800; of which £6508 were ab- 
sorbed by the Water- works* account, and 
£267 by the Town Hall account. The 
ratable property in Ryde is valued at 
£44,460. Owing to the great improve- 
ments effected during the last few years, 
the town is considerably in debt, having 
borrowed on mortgage a sum of £46,730. 
The Burial Board receives about £576 
yearly, and expends about £617. 

[We jot together a few memoranda of 
interest both to the resident and tourist : 
—The average yearly expenditure of the 
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town, on strictly local matters, exceeds 
£2800. The poor-rates, in 1866, pro- 
duced £3000. There are no manufactures 
carried on ; 92 colliers visit it annually,and 
import 13,750 tons of coals. The prin- 
cipal landed proprietors in the manors 
of Rjde and Ashey are members of the 
Player family. Communication with 
Portsmouth is maintained by the hand- 
some and commodious vessels of the 
United Steam Packet Company; with 
Cowes and Southampton, by another 
line of steam- packets. Principal hotels : 
The Pier Hotel, close to the pier; Royal 
Eagle, opposite to it; Velfa, and the 
Royal Kent, in Union Street; the York, 
in George Street ; Sivier'sin Pier Street ; 
Salter's Bdgrave Family Hotel, in Nel- 
son Street; Kemp's Esplanade Hotel, 
on the Esplanade; and the Crown (Com- 
merciaZ), in High Street. There are 
numerous excellent inns (the Star, Vine, 
Castle), and almest every house is a 
lodging-house, " with a fine sea view." 
The season lasts from June to October. 
There are stage-coaches, several times 
daily to Newport and Cowes; and railway 
communication with Brading, Sandown, 
Shanklin, and Yentnor. It is also in- 
tended to bring the Isle of Wight Rail- 
way and the Ryde Pier into immediate 
communication, and to lay down a direct 
line between Ryde and Newport, with a 
branch from Newport, via Wroxall, to 
Ventnor. Ryde rejoices in an abund- 
ance of the usual watering-place accom- 
modations, — libraries, news-rooms, and 
bazaars. The Theatre is generally open 
during the season, and concerts are nume- 
rous, and usually good. Excursions round 
the island, occupying about six hours, are 
made by swift steamers twice a-week. 
The bathing is excellent, and there are 
bathing establishments, of all sizes and 
at all prices, from the pier *east ward to 
Appley.] 

The principal objects which will at- 
tract the tourist's attention during his 
residence in Ryde may be briefly no- 
ticed. 



PUBLIO BUILDIKOS. 

1. l%e Pier is, of coarse, the great 
"lion" and main attraction of the place. 
Previous to its erection, there existed 
only a small and dilapidated jetty, so 
that, at low water, visitors were con- 
veyed from their boats by a horse and 
cart, or in sedans supported by a couple 
of sailors, — 2k disagriment of which both 
Fielding and Marryatt have complained. 
In 1813 a local Act was procured, and 
the construction of a pier commenced, 
by a company whose funds were supplied 
by 2400 shares of £50 each. At first 
1740 feet in length, it grew in 1824 by 
300 feet, and in 1860 and 1863 by other 
extensions, so that it is now about 
half a mile long, aflfording a delightful 
promenade, from which may be obtained 
a sea view of no ordinary beauty, in- 
cluding, as it does, the whole sweep of 
the Solent, from Osborne on the west to 
the Nab light-vessel on the east ; Spit- 
head, with its men-of-war ; the Mother- 
bank, with its merchant sail ; Ports- 
mouth Harbour, mast thronged, and 
backed, as it were, by the blue Hamp- 
shire hills ; the sunny Hampshire coast ; 
and the well- wooded shores of the island 
stretching away, with many a gentle 
curve, on either hand. From the pier- 
head, looking back upon the town, the 
spectator may enjoy another attractive 
picture : the villas of Ryde rise one above 
another like an amphitheatre, diversified 
by clusters of foliage, by two or three 
tall church spires, and long lines of streets 
winding up the steep hill on which the 
town is built. The shores of the island 
assume the shape of a crescent, whose 
eastward point is the wooded headland 
of Sea View, and the western, that slop- 
ing ridge on whose crest arise the stately 
towers of Osborne. 

2. The Esplanade is another prom^ 
nade, not an unworthy rival of the pier. 
It is of comparatively recent construo* 
tion (1855-6), and provides a broad, 
straight, and open parade, defended from 
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the sea by a wall of excellent masonry — 
length 1200 feet, and breadth, at the 
widest, 150. The sea wall is 19J feet in 
depth, and coped with Swaiiage stone. 

3. Almost parallel with the Pier, and 
opening upon the Esplanade nearly op- 
posite George Street, is the Tramway, 
or Pier, of the extinct " Isle of Wight 
Steam Ferry Company," whose managers 
proposed to furnish an easier communi- 
cation with the mainland, in connection 
with the Stokes Bay Bailway, — a feeder 
of the London and South- Western, which 
avoids the unsayoury town of Ports- 
mouth. The Dock is used by small 
vessels. The Pier, about 700 feet long, 
is unfinished, and now belongs to the 
Old Pier Company, but will probably be 
removed in a few months. 

4. The Ti/wn Hall, in Lind Street, 
erected in 1829-31, at a cost of £5000. 
The frontage, including the wings, mea- 
sures 198 feet. The centre has a slight 
projection, and forms a vestibule with a 
columned pediment, of elegant design. 
A handsome clock-tower is in course of 
erection ; the clock, a gift to the town, 
cost £400. A portion of the right wing 
is occupied by the Literary Institute; 
the left wing forms a market. The Town 
Hall, pfoperly so called, forms the centre 
of the building, and consists of a spa- 
cious apartment, 60 feet long and 26 
wide. 

5. The Yacht Club House is an orna- 
mental building west of the Pier, with a 
small battery sea-ward, and interior ap- 
purtenances of considerable elegance. 
The foundation-stone was laid by the 
late Prince Consort, March 1846, and 
the Club House opened in the following 
year. It was enlarged, and a new 
Italian fa^e erected in 1864. 

The Royal Victoria Cluib was estab- 
lished May 24, 1845, and, by Admiralty 
warrant of July 29, in the same year, 
was entitled to bear the St. George's 
ensign. The Club now enrolls 80 yachts, 
with an aggregate of about 8000 tons. 
The entrance fee is £5, 5s., and the 



annual subscription, £5, 6s.; — commo- 
dore, Captain Thellusson; vice-commo- 
dore, Lord Burghley. The annual 
regatta is held about the second week 
in August, and is followed, after a short 
interval, by a town regatta for the en- 
couragement of the Ryde boatmen. 

6. The Royal Victoria Arcade, in 
Union Street, is a covered promenade, 
with handsome shops on each side, and a 
sort of circular recess or show-room at 
the end of it. The design was furnished 
by Westmacott, and carried out at a cost 
of £10,000. 

7. The Me of Wight Philosophical 
and Scientific Society have established a 
Museum and Lecture Room in a building 
in Melville Street, formerly occupied by 
the National Schools. Tne Museum was 
opened November 2, 1857, and contains 
a large and valuable collection of the an- 
tiquities, and specimens of the zoology 
and natural history of the island, with 
natural and scientific curiosities brought 
together from every part of the wide 
world. Visitors are gratuitously ad- 
mitted on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays, from 10 a.m. till 4 
P.M. The Society, which includes about 
90 members, is under the patronage of 
the Bishop of Winchester and the flight 
Hon. Viscount Eversley, governor of the 
island. 

8. The Royal Isle of Wight Infirmary 
is situated in the Swanmore Road, on 
ground presented by the lord and lady of 
the manor. It owes its prosperity to the 
exertions of the late Dr. Dodd, and has 
undoubtedly been of great advantage to 
the island poor. Its income in 1865-6 
was £1507. The total number of cases 
treated in the twelvemonth was 1050 
(167 in-patients, and 883 out-patients). 

9. The Water-works, which supply the 
town, are placed at the foot of Ashey 
Down, nearly 4 miles from Ryde, and 
cost the large sum of £22,500. They 
were constructed under the superintend- 
ence of Messrs. Easton and Amos, a 
well-known hydraulic engiDcering firm. 
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TLe reservoir will hold 504,000 gallons, 
and is about 250 feet above low-water 
mark. 

10. The Ryde Theatre is a small and 
rather ugly building, in St. Thomas's 
Square, between High Street and Union 
Street. Its single association of any in- 
terest is with the well-remembered ac- 
tress, Mrs. Jordan, who, on her way to 
France in 1816, made her last public 
appearance upon its miniature stage. 

Ryde is bountifully provided wit}i 
places of worship, and members of every 
denomination will find here ample ac- 
commodation. The Church of England 
has four edifices. The oldest is St. 
Thomas's, recently erected into a parish 
church, in St. Thomas's Street. The 
ugliest is St. James's, near the Town 
Hall. The handsomest, Holy Trinity 
Church, in a commanding position, east- 
ward, on the summit of the hill ; this is 
a proprietary and district church. St. 
Michael and all the Angels, at Swan- 
more (Rev. R. H. G. Wix), was built in 
1862, from the designs of R. J. Jones, 
Esq. Its interior is picturesque, aad 
owing to its choral services, the church 
is much frequented. The Roman Car 
tholics have a riphly-deco rated chapel in 
High Street; the Independents, a pre- 
tentious building in George Street ; the 
Baptists, a New Church , in George Street, 
built at the cost of Sir Morton Peto, from 
Mr. I^'raucis ^iewman's designs ; and the 
Wesleyans, a chapel in Nelson Street. 
Tlie Cemetery, with a chapel dedicated 
to St. Paul, lies north of the town. It 
was consecrated in 1842, and enlarged in 
]862. Some of the monuments are worth 
notice, such as General Sir J. Caldwell's, 
Captain Wyatt's, and the Rev. J. Tel- 
ford's. The late Mrs. Wilder established, 
in memory of her husband, some Alnas- 
houses of picturesque design in the New- 
port Road. 

The town of Ryde can scarcely be said 
to have a history, its growth is of such 
recent date. The old town. La Rye, or 



La Riche, was a cluster of cottages upon 
the summit of the hill, with perhaps a 
few fishermen's huts straggling along the 
shore. It was burnt by the French in 
the reign of Edward II. ; was one of the 
places where a watch and ward were 
maintained for the safety of the island ; 
and one of the three ports to which all 
communication with the mainland was 
restricted. About the dose of the 18th 
century it began to struggle out of its 
insignificance, and many pleasant seats 
were erected in its neighbourhood. Its 
increase was such as speedily to necessi- 
t^,te the accommodation of a church, and 
the Iprd of the manor, in 1719, founded 
the chapel of St. Thomas. 

Fielding, the inimitable creator of 
" Parson Adams " and " Joseph An- 
drews," on his voyage to Lisbon in 1753, ' 
was detained here for several days, and 
to his lively peij we are indebted for a 
picture of singular force and humour. 
He was then a dying man, and in a con- 
dition of deplorable weakness ; but it 
was considered desirable that he should 
leave the wind-bound vessel, and enjoy, 
while he could, the repose and refresh- 
ment of a residence on shore. To leave 
the ship, and get on board a hoy was 
possible, but from the hoy to reach the 
land was a task of surprising difiiculty. 
For "between the sea and the shore," 
he says, " there was at low water an im- 
passable gulf, if I may so call it, of 
deep mud, which could neither be tra- 
versed by walking nor swimming; so 
that, for one-half of the twenty-four 
hours, Ryde was inaccessible by friend or 
foe." He was, therefore, rowed in a 
small boat as near the shore as possible, 
and then "taken up by two sailors, who 
waded with him through the mud, and 
placed him in a chair on the land." At 
a later pjBriod, for this human vehicle was 
substituted a more suitable conveyance ; 
"the wherries came in as far as they 
could, and were met by a horse and cart, 
which took out the passengers, and 
carried them through the mud and water 
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to the hard ground."— J/arr^o/^, ** Poor 
Jack." 

In Fielding'd time the town coald only 
boast of one batcher, bat, according to 
Fielding's landlady, ''he was a very good 
one, and one that killed all sorts of meat 
in season — beef two or three times a 
year, and mntton the whole year round." 
When the great satirist wanted a cup of 
tea, he discovered that " the whole town 
of Ryde could not supply a single leaf ; 
fur as to what Mrs. Humphreys (his land- 
lady) and the shoppian called by that 
name, it was not of Cliinese growth," 
but "a tobacco of the mundungus 
species." 

Notwithstanding these (UsoffrSments, 
the beauty of the place made a great im- 
pression upon Fielding's fancy. "Its 
situation," he exclaims, "is most de- 
lightful, and in the most pleasant spot 
in the whole island. It is true it wants 
the advantage of that beautiful river 
which leads from Newport to Cowes ; 
but the prospect here extending to the 
sea, and taking in Portsmouth, Spithead, 
and St. Helen's, would be more than a re- 
compense for the loss of the Thames itself, 
even in the most delightful part of Berk- 
shire and Buckinghamshire." Again: 
" This pleasant village is situated on a 
gentle ascent from the water, whence it 
affords that charming prospect I have 
above described. Its soil is a gravel, 
which, associated with its declivity, pre- 
serves it always so dry, that immediately 
after the most violent rain a fine lady 
may walk without wetting her silken 
shoes. The fertility of the place is ap- 
parent from its, extraordinary verdure, 
and it is so shaded with large and 
flourishing elms that its narrow lanes are 
a natural grove or walk, which in the 
regularity of its plantation vies with 
the power of art, and in its wanton 
exuberancy greatly exceeds it.**— Field- 
ing. 

The progress of the town since the 
days of Fielding may best be understood 
from a brief chronological summary : — 



1. The Pier, built .tvm-m. .IbU 

2. Steam pacKets e^t^biished 1825 

3. St. Thomas's Church, rebuilt. » 1827 

i. St James's Church, built 1829 

6. Town Hall and Market... ;....1831 

6. Gas introduced 1838 

7. Holy Trinity Church, and the ) ,_ . 

8. Roman Catholic Church, J " '**^ 

9. Yacht Club established 1846 

10. Isle of Wight Inflnnary, built 1847 

11. New Local Act passed 1804 

12. The Esplanade, built 1865-6 

13. The Waterworks, built 1866 6 

14. Railway tu Vuntuor opened..... 18GG 

[The manor of Ryde and Asliey belonf^ed 
to the Abbey of Wherwell ; at the dissolution 
of religious houie^ was sold to the Worslcy 
£eraily; next became the property of the 
pUlingtons, and by Sir John Dillington w as 
sold to Henry Player, Esq., whose debcendants 
(Player, Liud, Brigstocke) still enjoy It.] 



SUB-ROUTES. 

The neighbourhood of Ryde is pe- 
culiarly attractive to those who love a 
calm and gentle beauty-r-the loveli- 
ness of broad meadows and plashing 
mnlets, of leafy copses and balmy lanes, 
of wooded slopes washed by a sunny sea. 
There is nothing of sublimity, nothing of 
grandeur, but all is picturesque and 
blooming, like the garden -bowers of 
Armida. The hedge-rows are prodigal 
of fragiance ; the banks are loaded with 
primroses and cowslips, so is to justify 
the poet's exclamation, " This island 
ought to be called Primrose Island ; that 
is, if the nation of cowslips agree there- 
to." — Keats. At one time the traveller 
finds himself in a pleasant reach of wood- 
land, musical with the song of birds ; at 
another, — 

" In a deU mid lawny hills. 
Which the wild sea-murmur fllU, 
And the light and smell divine 
Of all ilowers that breathe and shine." 

In a word, the scenery in this angle of 
the isle has been faithfully reflected in 
the language of a graphic writer : — *' It 
possesses much of that kind of beauty 
which seldom sinks into taraeness on the 
one hand, or rises into sublimity on the 
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other. It is almost always such as to 
produce only placid and gentle emotions. 
Its charms arise from the sight of ver- 
dure and fertility spread over an undulat- 
ing and often well- wooded surface, many 
points commanding fine views of the sea, 
and particularly of the strait which sepa- 
rates thsr island from the coast of Eng- 
land." — Edinburgh Review. 

In every direction the tourist may 
open up a score of pleasant rambles ; but 
the sub-routes we are* about to indicate 
will embrace nearly everything which is 
worth seeing. 

a. Leaving Ryde by the Spencer Road 
(notice Sir Augustus Cliflford's elegant 
seat of Westfidd, and Miss Player's, 
Ryde House), by a pretty lane to Bin- 
stead, 1 mile, and its picturesque little 
church (notice Binstead House, and the 
quaint old Parsonage, Rev. P. Hewitt); 
then through Quarr Wood to the ruins 
of Quarr Abbey, 2 miles, and by a 
pathway through a sma'll coppice to 
Wootton Bridge (notice Kite Hill, J). 
Hollingsworth, Esq.). Return by the 
turnpike road to Binstead, 2 miles (notice 
Stone Pitts, Captain Brigstocke's pretty 
villa, lying in a hollow, left of the 
road, and Corstorphine HiU, . . . . ) and 
into Ryde ; or, turning to the right at 
Kite Hill, go through Firestone Cop- 
pice, across the meadows to Haven 
Street, 1^ mile, and back to Ryde, via 
^ound Farm. b. From Ryde to Woot- 
ton, 4 miles ; and turning to the left, take 
the road to Arreton, 3 miles ; and cross- 
ing the slopes of Arreton Down, reach 
Newohurch, about 2J miles. Then, re- 
turn via Knighton (notice ruins of an 
ancient manorial mansion), across Ashey 
Down, 2 miles (notice the Ryde Water- 
works on the right); and over Ashey 
Common, into Ryde, 2 miles, c. From 
Ryde to Appley (notice Ajypleyy Mrs. 
Tredwell; And Appley Tower, Q. Young, 
Esq. ), and keeping the sea-wall, to Spring- 
vale. Pasff tiie ancient salterns to Sea- 
View, 3 miles ; and by the sands, which 
here are very fine, to Priory Bay, St. 



Helen's Bay (notice portion of old 8t 
Helen's Church, now used as a sea-mark), 
and Brading Haven. Cross by ferry to 
Bembridge, 2 miles, and thence to White 
CUff Bay and Culver CliflF, 2J miles. 
Climb Bembridge Down, (now surround- 
ed with military works: Bembridge 
Fort, on the summit ; Red Cliff Fort, 
near the cliff edge; Taverland Port, just 
below; and Sandown Fort, on the beach,) 
descend into Taverland (notice manor- 
house and church), and by a "leafy 
lane," to Yar Bridge, 2 miles. Then, 
by road to the right into Brading (notice 
church, and, at a short distance north- 
west, NunweU, seat of Sir H. Oglander), 
and return by the main road to St. John's. 
Enter Ryde by the* Duver. [Duver, or 
Duyver, land once overflowed by the sea. 
Here were buried the bodies of the ill- 
fated mariners of the Royal George, 
which foundered off Spithead, August 
29, 1782. A line of handsome houses 
{file Strand) is now built upon this 
charnel -ground.] d. From Ryde, via 
St. John's Hill, to Appley Tower; then 
by a picturesque road, with fine views of 
the Hampshire coast, leaving St. Clare, 
IJ mile (Colonel F. Vernon Harcourt), 
and PvAikpod (from Puck, the fairy), 
with its new fort; on the left, to West- 
brook, 1 mile (notice Westridg6 J. 
Toung, Esq., a large white house em- 
bowere > amidst magnificent trees), and 
through Nettlestoue, 1 mile (notice, to 
the left, on the road to Sea-View, the 
beautiful seat of Fairy HiU, W. A. 
Glynn, Esq.), passing St. Helen's 
Church, half a mile (notice the fine pros- 
pect on every side), and the Priory 
(Henley Smith, Esq.), to St. Helen's 
village, half a mile. Return by the sea- 
shore to Ryde. «. From Ryde by the 
usual coach-road to Sandown, 6 milea 
(notice new Sandown Port), and via 
Lake, 1 mile, through Ohevertonto Apse, 
1 mile (notice here an ancient farm- 
house). From Apse, via Whiteley Bank, 
to AppuZdurcombe, 2^ miles. From 
A ppuldurcombe and its Park, passing 
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Park Farm, to GodshiU, 2 miles, and re- 
turn via Bottlebridge and Stickworth 
(R. Bell, Esq.), through Horringford, 
into Newchurch, or (leaving Newchurch 
to the south-east) to Hasely; and by 
Knighton, 6 miles, and Ashey 1 mile, to 
Hyde, 4 miles. /. A8above,vtaSandown, 
6 miles, to Shanklin, 2 J miles (notice 
Shanklin Chine); and back by a delight- 
ful route, to a sequestered nook, called 
America. Thence to Apse Farm, and 
crossing Apse Heath, to Queen Bower (so 
called, it is said, because one of our queens 
from this pleasant ascent was wont to 
view the chase; a traditional allusion 
to Isabella de Fortibus, Lady of the 
Island), and homeward, via Newchurch, 
Knighton, and Ashey. g. As above, to 
Shanklin, and crossing Shanklin Down 
to Wroxhall Down; thence, by Span 
Farm to Stenbury (notice ancient house 
and moat), southward, to Whitwell (notice 
ruins of 'old church), and into the main 
road at St. Lawrence village (notice small 
church. Well, St. Lawrence Cottage, 
Mrs. Dudley Pelham; and -flfartne Villa, 
(Countess of Yarborough). By StetphiU 
(Mrs. Hambrough), to Ventnor, 14 
miles, and by coach to Ryde; or, if 
not fatigued, via Bonchurch, keeping 
the cliff-road, to Luccombe Chine, and 
through Shanklin and Sandown into 
Ryde, 12 miles, h. The usual and pre- 
scribed carriage-routes to Ventnor and 
Bonchurch {via Shanklin) ; to Blackgang 
and Niton {via Godshill) ; to Newport 
and Carisbrooke {via Arreton) ; to East 
Cowes i^via Wootton) ; or to Brighstoue 
{via Newport and Shorwell), do not re- 
quire particular indication. And the 
routes we have already marked out may 
be diversified at the pleasure of the 
tourist. For instance, there is a plea- 
sant walk to be found in this direction : 
— Ryde to Springvale; by road to the 
right, passing Pondwell, to Bamsley; 
crossing the Brading road, through 
Whitefield Wood, to Ashey. Or, Ryde 
to Springvale ; by road to the right, pass- 
ing Barnsley to We&tridge ; crossing the 



Brading road, near St. John's ; then take 
the footpath over the fields to the suburb 
of Ryde, known as Canada, and enter 
Ryde by way of Monk's Meads (so called, 
it is said, because an abbot of Quarr be- 
stowed on the owner or holder of the 
farm at Ninham, where he had been a 
constant and welcome visitor, the right 
of taking the first crop of hay, in alter- 
nate years, from these very meadows, 
80 long as a certain stone imago was 
there preserved. The tenure is still 
maintained). 

BNVIBOVS OF RTDB. 

I. BmsTBAD {Inn : The Fleming Arms) 
is a parish and village, one mile from 
Ryde, separated from the parish of 
Newchurch by a small stream run- 
ning into the Solent, at the base of 
the hill crowned by Binstead Church. 
It contains 1475 acres. Population in 
1861. 486 (224 males -I- 262 females). 
Inhabited houses, 105; uninhabited, 9; 
building, 4. The ground here is broken 
into deep hollows and grassy rifts, — 
marking the position of the once famous 
Binstead quarries, which supplied much 
of the stone (" composed of comminuted 
shells, held together by a sparry calcareous 
cement" — MamidC) employed by William 
of Wykeham in building Winchester Ca- 
thedral. The scenery is very pleasant, with 
water and woodland delightfully inter- 
mingled. 

In the neighbourhood of Denmark 
House, and on the Newport Road, some 
good villa-" have recently been built. 

The most noticeable thing in this pretty 
parish, and the chief ecclesiastical anti- 
quity of the island, is — 

Quarr Abbby. The scanty ruins of 
this once wealthy and splendid abbey — 
the favoured of knights, and princes, 
and devout " ladies of high degree " — lie 
in a sequestered valley, which opens out 
upon the Solent, watered by a pleasant 
rivulet, and sheltered by leafy groves. 
The monks of the olden time had a keen 
eye for the beautiful, and generally cast 
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fcheir lot in pleasant places. And when 
the woods spread, as once they did, for 
miles around, and the rivulet was full of 
light and sparkle, and a stately abbey, 
rich in slender columns and elaborate 
arches, towered among the luxuriant 
leafiness, a fairer spot than this " deep- 
bowered " valley it would have been diffi- 
cult to discover ! 

The Abbey of Quarr, or Qua^rera, was 
founded in 1132-4, by Baldwin de Red- 
vers, Lord of the Isle of Wight, who 
peopled it with some Benedictine monks 
from Savigni,* in Normandy, — whence 
it was sometimes called " The Daughter 
of Savigni," — ^and endowed it with the 
manor of Arreton. Frqm the quarries 
in its neighbourhood, wl^ich supplied the 
materials of his new building, it derived 
its name — De Qii>arrerq>, or Le Quar- 
rariis. And it was dedicated tq St. 
Mary, the Virgin, by devout De B-edvers, 
who upon his decease was buried in its 
chapel; and by his side were successively 
laid his wife Adeliza, and Henry, his 
youngest son. 

Other lords of thp island, and many 
of its knights and gentlemen, at different 
times bestowed upon it rich endowments, 
until a considerable portion of the fairest 
lands of the Wight belonged to the 
wealthy abbey. Thus it held manors 
and lands at Luccombe, Shalfleet, Comp- 
ton, Shorwell, and Chale; at Haseley, 
Combley, and Niton ; at Wliitfield, Wel- 
low, and Binstead. Its abbots were 
often joined in commission with the cap- 
tains or wardens of the island to regu- 
late its military defences, and furnished 
four men-at-arms towards its militia. 
In 1340 the abbey was strongly fortified, 
aud its grounds enclosed by strong walls, 
with suitable loopholes, and portcullises 
at its gates. 

William de Vernon was buried here. 



* A few years later (1148), Savigni was 
united to tlie Cistercian order, and conse- 
quently Quarr became a Cistercian liuu§e, t^e 
second establlBbe^ in Englanc^. 



and a splendid monument — for which h« 
bequeathed £300, nearly £4600 at the 
present value of money — was erected 
to his memory. In August 1507, 
Lady Cicely, one of the daughters of 
E^war4 IV., was interred within its 
precincts. 

In the time of Cardinal Beaufort (A.D. 
1404) s^ taxation was made of the abbey 
land^, and a result obtained of £96, 13s. 
4d., — or, in th^ money of to-day, about 
£1500. Its yearly income had augmented, 
when Henry VIII. stretched forth his 
powerful hand aud smote to the dust the 
proud abbeys and rich priories of Eng- 
land, according to Speed, to £184, Is. 
lOd. ; according to Dugdale, to £134, 
3s. lid. — that is to say, upwards of 
£2000 per annum. 

The mpnks of Quarr did not bear, we 
f^ncy, a high reputie for sanctity. Isa- 
bella de Fortibus, and afterwards Ed- 
ward III., came int^) collision with them; 
and Lambard, in the early part of the 
16th century, spokp of them somewhat , 
sarcastically. " Although," he says, 
*'Paulus Jovius wrote that the inhabit- 
ants of this island be wont to boast 
merely that they neyt)her had amongst 
them monks, Ifiwyers, wolves, nor foxes, 
yet I find them all, save one (the lawyers), 
in one monastery, cabled Quarr, valued at 
134 pounds of yearly revenue, and founded 
in the year 1132, after the order of Sa- 
vigniac in France." 

The abbo^ of Quarr are stated to have 
followed each other in the following order : 
— Gervase ; William ; Peter de York, 
1^06; Henry, 1218; Philip, elected, 
1234 ; Augustine; Andrew, 1256; Adam 
de Arundel, 127M301 ; Walter, 1323 ; 
John Winchester, elected, 1378 ; Thoma-s 
Snell, elected, 1396 ; Richard Bartholo- 
mew, elected, 1399 ; John Morton, elect- 
ed, 1466; Thomas of London; Richard 
Tottenham, 1508 ; William Ripen, 
1621. 

A curious description of the abbey at 
the time of its dissolution is given in a 
Pv^per Survey t preserved in the "Aug- 
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mentation Office." It states the yearly 
revenue from all sources at £181, 15s. 2d., 
and the expenditure in fees and certain 
annual payments at £54, 8s. lid., leaving 
a balance of £183, 7s. 8d. at the disposal 
of the abbot. It then proceeds : — 

'' The name of the abbot is William 
Bipen, who hath no certain portion 
allowed unto him, but is charged with 
the whole maintenance and governance of 
the monastery, like as faithful adminis- 
trator, to minister, provide, and ordain 
everything vigilantly and honestly, ac- 
cording to the religion, and the rest to 
keep after his discretion to the use of 
that monastery. 

" The president or superior's name is 
Dan. Richard Curlewe, who hath nothing 
appointed unto him but as the convent 
hath, but only, for his tender obedience, 
his abbot's reward. 

'' The second president's name is Dan. 
Richard Woodhlll, and he doth serve the 
poor church of Binstead, and he hath by 
the year four marks. 

'* The monk of the bakehouse's name 
is Dan. Robert Smythe, who hath no- 
thing but as others of the convent have, 
save, for his diligence and obedience, his 
abbot's reward. 

** And every other religious man there 
being present, by the year, in ready 
money, £1, 6s. 8d." 

The common seal of the abbey was 
round, and small in size, representing 
the Virgin seated, with the child Jesus 
in her lap. In the impressions still 
extant only the commencement of the 
legend— Maria Virgo — can be traced. 

At the dissolution, Quarr was pur? 
chased by a rich Southampton merchant, 
George Mills, who dismantled it of its 
splendours. His son's widow, Mrs. 
Dowsabell Mills, became the mistress 
of Sir Edward Horsey. On her death, 
the estate was purchased by Chief 
Justice Sir Thomas Fleming, who com- 
pleted the task of spoliation ; so that 
little of the ancient building can now 
be traced. The refectory is said to have 



been converted into a bam, which may 
still be exapuined. Some portions of the 
wall, and a sea-gate — ^an arched window 
and a broken column — are all else that 
remain of the magnificent pile which 
once included thirty acres of land within 
its precincts. 

Several stone coffins have, at di£ferent 
times, been excavated at Quarr ; a few 
coins and some other relics have also 
been discovered, but not ,of a nature or 
in suph abundance as to satisfy the anti- 
quary, or throw any vivid light upon 
the history of the abbey. In 1857 a 
curious discovery was made by some 
labourers eng^ed in the construction of 
a new road through the old abbey grounds, 
of "three small stone boxes or chests, 
each chest being about two feet in length 
and one foot wide. They were placed 
side by side, — two of them nearly close 
together, and the third a foot or two to 
the south. Upon removing the heavy 
stones of which the lids were composed, 
three human skeletons in a good state of 
preservation were found. The leg and 
arm bones were on either side, the ribs 
and small bones in the centre, and the 
skulls at the western end, the latter 
being in all three cases turned upside 
down. It was evident these remains had 
been removed at some time or other from 
the place of their original burial; and 
that they were of persons of distinction 
was beyond doubt, or such care would 
not haye been bestowed upon them.^' — 
Isl^ of Wight Observer. One of the 
skeletons was pronounced to be that of 
an aged man, another that of an aged 
female, and the third that of "a tall 
fine man about 40 years of age." It has 
been suggested, and there is an air of pro- 
bability about the suggestion, that they 
were the remains of Count Baldwin, his 
wife, and his sun Henry. They are How 
in the Museum at Ryde. 

This is just the spot where "the violet 
of a legend " might be expected to blos- 
som, and there are traditions connected 
with the abbey of a singularly fantastic 
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character. One tells of a deep subter- 
mueous passage, closed by a golden gate, 
and is evidently the offspring of the awe 
and wonder created in the minds of the 
vulgar by monastic wealth and power. 
Another is wildly fabulous: — "At a 
short distance south of the ruins of the 
abbey is a wood, formerly thickly tim- 
bered, but now only consisting of a few 
decayed oaks and brushwood ; it is called 
Eleanor's Grove, from a 'tradition that 
Eleanor of Guienne, queen of Henry II., 
was imprisoned at Quarr, and frequented 
this secluded spot, where, after death, 
it is related, she was interred in a golden 
coffin, which is supposed still to be pro- 
tected from sacrilegious cupidity by ma- 
gical spells." 

II. WooTTON, OR WooD-TOWN (/nn.- The 
Sloop) is about equi-distant between Ryde 
and Newport. The parish is bounded east 
by B instead, south by Arreton, west by 
Whippingham, and north by the Solent. 
Population in 1861, 79 (33 males -J- 46 
females) ; acreage, 1360; inhabited houses, 
13. Certainly this parish is scarcely more 
populous than a recent "clearing" in 
the backwoods of America, — one house 
to every 150 acres, and one inhabitants 
every 17. The church is a plain building, 
Near it stood the old manorrhouse, where 
Henry VII. passed a night in 1499. 
A farm-house now occupies its site. 

Wootton Creek is formed by the junc- 
tion of Wootton river — which rises near 
Mersley Down, and becomes tidal about 
two miles from its source — ^with the 
Solent. It is sometimes called Fishhouse 
Creek, from the small village of Fish- 
house, on the easternmost of the two 
headlands between which it enters the 
Solent. There was formerly a good 
ship-building yard at Fishhouse, where 
yachts of 260 tons were laid down and 
launched. It is now only a small boat- 
builder's settlement. The causeway 
which carries the Newport road across 
the creek is 905 feet in length. 

Wootton was originally the lordship of 
a branch of the De Lisle family, the most 



famous of wliom were Sir John Litf^, th« 
regicide, a stanch follower of Cromwell, 
assassinated at Lausanne, after the Re- 
storation, by three Irish bravds ; and his 
wife. Dame Alice Lisle, who, having 
generously and unwittingly sheltered two 
of Monmouth's unfortunate partisans 
after the fatal fight at Sedgmoor, was 
tried for high treason, foully. treated bjr 
Judge Jeffreys, and cruelly beheaded, 
though an aged, grey-haired woman. 
The tragic tale is told by Lord Macaulay 
with wonderful power and pathos. 

William Lisle, a gallant Cavalier, who 
faithfully followed Charles II. in his 
exile, is buried in Wootton Church. The 
family is now represented in the female 
line by F. White Popham, Esq., lord of 
the- manor. 

III. Nbwohurch is the largest parish 
but one (Brading) in the island, and is 
the most thickly peopled. It crosses the 
whole island from north to south-east, 
and includes the two most fashionable 
towns, Ryde and Ventnor. On the east, 
it touches the parishes of St. Helen's, 
!3rading, Shankliu, and Bonchurch ; on 
the west, Binstead, Arreton, Godshill, 
and St. Lawrence. It presents, therefore, 
the' most surprising varieties of soil and 
scenery. Acreage, 9200. Population in 
1861, including Ryde and Ventnor, 14,008 
(6131 males + 7877 females) ; inhabited 
houses, 2564 (now nearly 3000); uninha- 
bited houses, 84; building, 22. The paro- 
chial boundaries formerly Included the 
following churches and chapels of ease : — 

Newchurch, vlcaraj^e; Rer. H. Oliver; £460. 

In the gift of tlie Bishop of Gioucester. 
St Thomas's Ryde; now a parish church; 

Rev. W. H. Girdlestone, vicar. 
Holy Trinity, Ryde; district church; Rev. 

A. J. Wade, Rev. J. S. Barrow. 
St James's, Ryde; perpetual curacy; Rev. W. 

H. Redluap. 
St Peter'i, Haven Street; perpetual curacy; 

Rev. Dr. Knollls. 
St Catherine's, Ventnor; vicarapre; Rev. J. 

Marland, Rev. N. A. Macgachen; in the 

gift of Mrs. Harobrough. 

Newchurch includes the manor of 
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Ashcp, fonnerly belonging to a rich re- 
ligious house^ a branch of the Abbey of 
Whorwell. The convent stood on the 
site of the present farm-house, and has 
been described as possessing ample re- 
venues, and a goodly estate, with a 
stately hall, elegant chambers, a refec- 
tory, fish-ponds, and other adjuncts of 
luxurious ease. But it has passed away 
with a startling completeness — not a 
stone records its original splendour. The 
farm-house is worth examining. 

Here, as late as the reign of Elizabeth, 
a widow named Agnes Portsr was burnt 
at the stake for witchcraft. 

Ashey Down (424 feet above the sea), 
raises its rounded and glittering crest 
just above the farm-house, and is easily 
recognised at any distance by its sea- 
mark, or beacon, a tr united pillar of 
hewn stone, erected in 1735. From this 
spot the tourist may enjoy one of the 
finest — nay, the finest view in the Isle 
of Wight. " Southward it is terminated 
by along range of hills (Shanklin, Wrox- 
all, and St. Catherine's) at about 6 miles 
distant. They meet to the westward 
another chain of hills, of which the one 
whereon he sits forms a link; and the 
whole together nearly encompass a rich 
and fruitful valley, filled with corn-fields 
and pastures. Through this vale winds 
a small stream for many miles ; here 
and there lesser eminences arise in the 
valley, some covered with wood, others 
with com or grass, and a few with heath 
or fern. One of these hills is distin- 
guished by a church (Newchurch) at the 
top, presenting a striking feature in the 
landscape. Villages, churches, country- 
seats, farm-houses, and cottages, are 
scattered over part of the southern val- 
ley. In this direction also appears an 
ancient mansionl( Knighton), embellished 
with woods, groves, and gardens. South- 
eastward is a broad expanse of ocean, 
bounded only by the horizon. More to 
the east*, in continuation of the chain of 
hills (Ashey) on which he is sitting, rise 
iwo downs (firading and Bembridge), 



one beyond the other ; both are covered 
with sheep, and the sea is just visible 
over the further hill, aa a terminating 
boundary. In this point are seen ships, 
some of which are sailing, and others 
lying at anchor. On the north, the sea 
(the Solent) appears like a noble river, 
varying from 3 to 7 miles in breadth, 
between the banks of the opposite coast 
and those of the island. Immediately 
underneath him is a fine woody district, 
diversified by many pleasing objects. 
Westward, the hills follow each other, 
forming several intermediate and partial 
valleys, in undulations like the waves of 
the sea, and bending to the south, com- 
plete the boundary of the larger valley 
we have described, to the southward of 
the hill on which the tourist sits. One 
hill alone (St. Catherine's), the highest 
in elevation, and about 10 miles to the 
south-westward, is enveloped in a cloud, 
which just permits a dim and hazy sight 
of a signal-post, a light-house, and an 
ancient chantry on the summit." — Legh 
Richmond. 

Descending the down, southward — in 
a leafy gorge of singular calm and beauty 
— lie the sds^ty relics of a mansion, once 
the most considerable in the island ; the 
ancient manor-house of Knighton Gorges, 
built in the reign of James I., on the 
site of a yet older building, the residence 
of the De Gorges, and afterwards of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, who assembled here the 
Georgian wits, Wilkes, David Garrick, 
Mrs. Garrick, and others. 

** Like many other mansions, Knighton 
House," we are told, " was reported to 
be haunted ; but the exact nature of the 
unearthly visitant is not stated, though 
it was said to intimate its whereabout by 
a noise resembling the clanking of heavy 
chains. In later times, however, this 
noise was confined to one room, which 
was never opened ; and above its entrance 
was inscribed a Latin legend of such 
potency as to prevent the troubjed spirit's 
egress. There is a strange story currei 
respecting the death of the last male • 
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the DUlington family, who for many years 
possessed the manor and house of Knigh- 
ton. The party alluded to, Sir Tristram 
Dillington,'lost his wife and all his chil- 
dren in rapid succession, and finally fell 
himself by his own hand through de- 
spair — leaving two sisters, who after- 
wards died single. To prevent the for- 
feiture of the estate by the/e^o de se of his 
master, the steward, directly he became 
aware of the tragedy, took the horse his 
master usually rode, and having reserved 
tlie saddle, drove it into the mill-pond 
close to the house. This countenanced a 
report which he immediately spread, that 
Sir Tristram, returning home late at 
night, inadvertently rode into the pond ; 
and through the slackness of the saddle- 
girth, fellfrom his horse, and was drowned 
before assistance could be rendered. This 
occuiTed at least a century ago. It was 
easy to avoid an inquest, and the 
stratagem succeeded." — Walks Round 
Ryde. 

The village of Newchurch {Inn : The 
Pointers) is a long dull street of insignifi- 
cant houses, 6 miles from Ryde. The 
church, a plain cruciform building, is 
finely situated on the bluflf of an abrupt 
sandstone rock. 

IV. Brading {Inn: The Bugle) is 
the largest parish in the island, and 
lies between the parish of St. Helen's 
and Brading Harbour, on the east ; the 
parish of Shanklin, south ; Newchurch, 
west ; and the Solent, north. Contains 
10,107 acres, mostly of excellent arable 
and pasture land; and had, in 1861, a 
population of 3709 (1808 males -I- 1901 
females) against 2701 in 1841, and 3046 
in 1851. It includes the corporate town 
of Brading, the villages or hamlets of 
Bembridge and Sandown, and the hamlet 
of Alverstone. In 1861 there were 796 
inhabited, 48 uninhabited, and 7 houses 
building, within its limits— an increase 
of 183 inhabited "houses in 10 years, 
owing to the rise of Sandown asa fashion- 
al)le watering place. 

The living of Brading is a vicarage 



(Rev. J. Glover, 1846) in the gift of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and valued 
at £250. Dependent upon it is Sandovm 
(perpetual curate. Rev. "W. M. Lee), 
presented to by the Church Patronage 
Society; and Bembridge (perpetusd cu- 
rate. Rev. J. Le Meseurier), valued at 
£100. 

l.The Kyngs Tmtme of Brading (named 
from its early Saxon settlers, the Brad- 
ingas) is an old corporate town, controlled 
by a senior and junior bailiflf, a recorder, 
and thirteen jurats, under various char- 
ters of incorporation. The oldest in ex- 
istence is that of Edward VI., dated 
1 548, but it expressly alludes to former 
charters. The common seal is argent, a 
rose gules, barbed and seeded proper, 
and bearing the inscription, — The Kyngs 
Tovme of Brading. Near the church- 
yard there is an old Town Hall over an 
old Market House, both disused ; and an 
old pair of stocks, disused also. Some 
of the old houses — ^and they are very old, 
with quaint diamonded casements, and 
timber joists — retain the rings used on 
festival days to support the tapestry 
decorations. Half way down the street 
of Brading — it is a long, dull street, run- 
ning down one hill and up another — ^is a 
small open space to the right, where 
the cruel sport of bull-baiting was en- 
joyed of yore, as the iron ring in the 
ground still evidences. In a lane, also 
to the right, at the bottom of the hill, 
stands the rustic dwelling of Legh Rich- 
mond's " Young Cottager," whose mo- 
dest grave is at the south-east angle of 
the old church-yard. 

2. The church is a famous structure, 
ancient, spacious, and stately. Its in- 
terior has recently been restored with 
great care. Tradition asserts that a church 
was founded here by Wilfrid, Bishop of 
Selsey, in 704, and that here he bap- 
tized the first Christian convert made in 
the island after its conquest by Cead- 
walla. The present edifice is princi- 
pally of Transition-Norman date. 

3. The village lies at the base of green 
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and lofty Brading Down, aurronnded by 
the woods of Nunwell, and stretching 
down the slope to the head of Brad- 
%vg Haven, a pleasant sea-water lake, 
with an area of about 840 acres, which 
opens into the Solent between the head- 
lands of Bembridge and St. Helen's. 
At low water it is mostly an expanse of 
mud, with a narrow channel, through 
which the Yar meanders to the sea. 
Many attempts have been made to re- 
claim this considerable tract. A part 
was taken in by Sir William Russel> of 
Yaverland, temp. Edward I., and Yar 
Bridge erected. In 1562, the North 
Marsh, and adjacent lands, were re- 
covered; and Mill Marsh, and other 
meadows, in 1594. The chief attempt, 
however, was made by Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton (the projector of the New River), in 
connection with Sir Bevis Tlielwall, who 
gave one Henry Gibbs £2000 for the 
grant he had obtained from James I. 
The embankment across the mouth was 
commenced, Dec. 10, 1620, and occupied 
two years. For eight years longer the 
enclosure answered the expectations of 
the ingenious adventurers, and then, on 
the 8th March, 1630, the sea again burst 
over it, sweeping away houses, barns, 
and mills. A singular discovery was 
made, during the progress of the works, 
of a well, cased with 6tou6> near the 
middle of the haven, — sufficiently do> 
monstrating that it had once been dry 
land, and that the sea had overflowed it 
within the historical period. 

At high tide Brading Haven is really 
a very beautiful object. *' From the 
mouth of the harbour you see a really 
noble lake embayed between hills of 
moderate elevation, which are covered 
pretty thickly with trees, in many places 
down to the very edge of the water. 
Along the banks and on the sides of the 
hills are scattered many neat houses and 
a church or two ; and the head of the 
lake is surrounded by a lofty range of 
downs, whilst the surface itself, of a deep 
azure hue, glitters with numerous glanc- 



ing sails, and is alive with hundreds of 
silver- winged sea-gulls. To one who has 
not seen, or can forget, a lake among the 
mountains, this will, if seen under fa- 
vourable aspects, appear of almost un- 
surpassable beauty ; to every one it must 
appear. very beautiful. An hour or two 
should be devoted to a sail upon it. The 
views from the surface are very varied ; 
those looking northward derive much 
beauty from the way in which the sea, 
with its ships, and the distant shore, 
mingle with the lake. The view from 
the head of the harbour is, especially at 
sun-set, eminently picturesque and strik- 
ing." The Ryde and Ventnor Railway 
now crosses the head of it, and the 
traveller, as he is swept along," obtains a 
fine view of its placid basin, which, at 
higli- water, has a noble aspect. 

V. Bembbidgb {Inn: Beach Hotel) 
lies at the extremity of the ledge, a 
peninsula which joins the southern boun- 
dary of Brading Haven — its white houses 
close down by the water, and its neat 
church rising from the woods above. 
It is 2^ miles from Brading, and 6^ from 
Ryde by the high road, or 4^ miles from 
the latter to the pedestrian who makes 
his way along the sands, and crosses 
the haven by the ferry. From every 
point the views are very beautiful, and 
were it more accessible from Ryde, 
Bembridge would probably rise very 
rapidly into favour with the fashionable 
public. 

It is said to derive its name from the 
bridge or causeway thrown across a por- 
tion of the haven by Sir William Rua- 
sel. Thus, WUhin Bridge, Binbridge, 
Bembridge. — Sir J. Oglander, MSS. 
Population in 1861, 783. 

Bembridge Down (355 feet) is crowned 
by an obelisk, raised in 1847, by the 
Royal Yacht Club, in memory of their 
commodore, the Earl of Yarborough, and 
recently removed to its present position. 
The views from the summit of this down 
are of extraordinary splendour. " Look- 
ing back over Brading Havou, and ir 
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land, they are as diversified as they are 
extensive; forward, the unbroken view 
over the sea extends to an amazing dis- 
tance; eastward, the Sussex coast lies 
like a faint cloud on the distant horizon ; 
while westward, Sandown Bay, with its 
reddish clay banks circling the light 
green waves, and softly swelling hills 
above, may be looked on from day to day 
with ever new pleasure." 

On the seaward side the Down ends in 
a steep chalk cli£f, 259 feet, known as the 
Culver Cliff — from culfre (Saxon), a 
pigeon — " from the abundance of those 
birds which made it their haunt." It 
was also famous for a valuable breed of 
hawks, whereon Queen Elizabeth set 
such store, that in 15C4 sh& issued her 
warrant to the captain of the island, to 
make diligent search after some that had 
been stolen, and also ''for the persons 
faultie of this stealth and presumptuous 
attempt." 

There is a cavern in the side of the 
cliff, about 30 feet beneath the brink, 
known as The Hermit's Hole, from which 
a very fine effect of sea-prospect is ob- 
tained. A large fort has recently been 
erected on the summit of the Down. It 
is surrounded by a deep fosse, and 
armed with 600-pounders. Yaverland 
Fort, lower down, mounts eight heavy 
guns; and Bed cliff Fort, near the cliff- 
edge, four 110-pounders. Taken in 
connection with the new works at San- 
down, these defences seem of great 
strength, and completely command the 
approach to Spithead. 

The Culver cliffs form the southern ex- 
tremity of Whitecliff J5ay— the northern 
being named Bembridge Foreland. This 
is the point of junction of the fresh-water 
and marine series of the Isle of Wight 
eocene deposits, which abound with 
organic remains and fossils. Originally, 
the strata were horizontal ; but by some 
amazing movement of elevation they 
have been raised to a nearly vertical posi- 
tion— lying, in fact, at an angle of 70°. 
bo enormous has been the pressure, that 



the flints have been actually shivered, 
without, however, in the least altering 
their outward appearance ; so that what 
seems a perfect flint splits into frag> 
menta when ever so slightly disturbed. 

North of Bembridge Down, in a richly- 
wooded vaUey, lies Woolverton, anciently 
(so tradition declares) a considerable 
town, but now simply a sequester^ farm. 
The parish of "Wulfere's Town" once 
included three manors, and each had its 
private chapel, which is mentioned as 
late as the 46th of Edward III. ; but of 
their foundation scarcely a vestige is now 
extant. It is possible that during one 
of the many descents made by the French 
upon this part of the island they were 
destroyed. Centurion's Copse was the 
site of a chapel dedicated to St. Urian. 

VI. Yavbrland (or the Upper or Over 
Land) lias an old Norman churchy an old 
Jacobean manor-house, and a dozen small 
cottages, on the brink of a steep escarp- 
ment of chalk, with an abundance of 
leafiness all about, and some good pros- 
pects inland and over the sea. The 
parish does but contain 11 inhabited 
houses and 8 uniDhabited; and in 1861 its 
population only numbered 69 souls (32 
males + 37 females). Acreage, 1834. 
The living is a rectory (Rev. R. Sherson), 
in the patronage of Admiral Sir Andrew 
Hamond, and valued at £230 per annum. 

" The church is pleasantly situated on 
a rising bank at the foot of a bold chalk 
hill, and being surrounded by trees, has 
a rural and retired appearance. I n every 
direction the roads that lead to this 
sacred edifice possess distinct but inter- 
esting features. One of them ascends 
between several rural cottages from the 
sea-shore, which adjoins the lower part 
of the village street; another winds 
round the side of the adjacent hill ; and 
a third leads to the church by a gently 
rising approach between high banks 
covered with young trees, bushes, ivy, 
hedge-plants, and wild flowers.** — Legh 
Richmond. 

VII. St. Hbleh's.— The parish of«a 
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pies an area of 3676 acres. la 1861 it 
c )niained 523 houses inhabited, 47 unin- 
habited, and 18 building. Its popula- 
tion was then 2586 (1175 males -)- 1411 
females). It includes the hamlets of Sea 
View, Nettlestone, Spring Vale, and Oak- 
field, and lies between the parishes of 
Brading and Newchurch, with the So- 
lent for its northern boundary. The 
village occupies the extreme northern 
bank of Brading Haven, lying upon the 
slope, and terminating in a pit of sand 
at its mouth ; and is built, rather pic- 
turesquely, round an ample village-green, 
being the only village so laid out in the 
Isle of Wight. 

There was here anciently, on the site 
of t'le present Priory (the seat of H. 
Smith, Esq.), a foundation of Cluniac 
monks, established before 1160, but by 
whom is unknown. During the wars of 
Edward II. and III., as an alien priory 
it was seized by the Crown, and its re- 
venues sequestrated ; but Henry IV. re- 
stored il to the abbey of Cluny. When 
the alien priories were finally suppressed, 
Henry VI. bestowed its rental on Eton 
College, and Edward IV. gave the priory 
itself to that foundation. The present 
mansion and estate are still held from 
Eton College. 

The old Church of St. EdeiCs stood 
on St. Helen's Point, about 150 yards 
from the sea; but the ever-encroaching 
waves gradually overtoppled the sacred 
building, and in 1719 it was found ne- 
cessary to raise a new structure in a se- 
curer position. The new church stands 
about half way between St. Helen's and 
Sea View. A new chancel, of good de- 
sign, has recently been erected, and the 
traveller will hqpe that the remainder 
of the mean edifice may, ere long, be re- 
placed by something better. 

St. John's, Oakjleldy is an elegant 
little church, situated upon St. John's 
Uill, at the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the road from Brading with that 
from Nettlestone to Ryde. It is a per- 
petual curacy, valued at £100 yearly, in 



the appointment of the incumbent of St. 
Helen's. 

Sea View (3 miles from Kyde) is a 
cluster of lodging-houses on the slope of 
a steep hill, with a neat new church.* 
Spring Vale (2 miles) is a line of good 
houses on the shore, fronting the finest 
sands in this part of the island. A 
new battery has been erected here, in 
connection with the iron-clad forts which 
are intended to occupy No-man and 
Horse-shoe Spits, and Bembridge Sand. 

8BATS 07 THE OBNTRT. 

In our confined space we can only 
glance at the principal seats in this 
favoured district of the island, where 
Fashion has especially chosen to take up 
iter residence. There are few houses, 
however, of any pretensions but have 
a certain picturesqueness of aspect, 
which attracts the traveller's curious 
gaze. 

Weatjleldf the seat of Admiral Sir 
Augustus Clifford, stands in the Spencer 
Road, a short distance from the Club 
House, and, through the beauty of its 
grounds and the elegance of its appur- 
tenances, is emphatically one of "the 
lions" of Ryde. The rooms are deco- 
rated with great taste and effect; and 
there is a choice collection of paintings 
by good masters, marbles, and other 
articles of vertu. In the drawing-room 
there is a head of Lady William Ben- 
tin ck, by Sir T. Lawrence; the Duke 
and Duchess of Devonshire, by Romney; 
and Domenichino's Sibyl. In the music- 
room: a Madonna, by Guide ; specimens 
of Angelica Kaufmann ; and marbles by 
Canova, Tadolini, and Burgoni. In the 
dining-room are portraits \^ Phillips, 
and specimens of Herring and Cook. The 
picture gallery is an elegant room, ar- 
ranged with a nice attention to harmony 
of colouring. The gardens are in the 
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• The headland here, called Old Fort, Is pro- 
bably the Bite of tlie small fortress destroyed 
by the French in 1545. See ante, p. 37. 
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ItAlian fashion, with terraces leading 
down to the sea-shore, from which a 
niaryellous panorama of Spithead and 
the whole reafsk of the Sol»t is unfolded. 
8ir Augustus difford is a E.C.B.^ 
Usher of the Black Rod, and an Admiral. 
He entered the navy in 1800 ; served at 
the reduction of 8t. Lucia and Tobago ; 
and, in 1307> in the expedition to Egypt. 
Distinguished himself at th« capture of 
a convoy in the Bay of Rosas, 1809, and 
served on the coast of Italy in 1811. 
Was appointed Usher of the Black Rod 
iuJuly, 1«32. 

Rl/de House, a large white mansion 
seated in its own extensive grounds, be- 
tween Ryde and Binstead, is the seat of 
the Player family, founded in the Isle of 
Wight by Henry Player, Esq., who pur- 
chased the manors of Kyde and Ashey 
from the last of the Dillingtons. The 
present representatives are three sisters 
and co-heiresses : Miss Player, Mrs. 
Brigstocke, and Mrs. Du Thoa. 

Binstead House is a pretty semi-yilla, 
semi-mansion, combining the pleasantest 
characteristics of both, and seated in 
grounds of the most delighted order, 
sloping, with many a change of kndll, 
coppice, and lawn, to the very marge of 
the Solent. The estate has been long 
enjoyed by the Fleming family, and Was 
devised by. the late J. Willis Fleming, 
Esq., to his widow for her life. Mrs. 
Fleming was married again, 6th August 
1846, to the late General Lord Downes, 
K. C B., a distinguished Peninsular hero. 

Quarr House, on an elevated ground, 
sheltered by Quarr Wood, and command- 
ing a fine sweep of inland and marine 
sceuery, is the seat of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Cochrane, a gallant officer, who served in 
the expeditions against Belle Isle, Ferrol, 
Cadiz, and in Egypt, during the great 
revolutionary war; was Governor of 
Newfoundland from 1825 to 1834, and 
Commander-in-Chief on the East India 
Btation, 1842-46. 

Beachlands, at the bottom of Dover 
Street, &yde« if % handiome mansion. 



the residence of Mrs. Sullivan, and of 
Sir John and Lady Lees. 

Applep, tne seat of Mrs. Tredwell, 
stands upon a gentle ascent overlooking 
the town of Ryde, skirted by a leafy 
wood, and contiguous to the sea. There 
are few spots in the Wight richer in a 
soft and tranquil beauty. The estate 
formerly belonged to a Dr. Walker, and 
then passed to the Hutt family ; the last 
proprietor ©f that name was Governor of 
West Australia ; and the Oaptain James 
Hutt who commanded the Queen in 
Lord Howe's victory of the 1st June, 
and was slain In action, belonged to the 
same stock. Mr. Bennet was the next 
proprietor, and on his death, in 1839, it 
was purchased by the present owner, 
Mr. Hyde. The house was built by 
David Bryce, a notorious smuggler, a 
relation of Rich the actor, who used to 
conceal his stores in its cellars, and in 
the caves of the adjoining cliff. His 
nefarious trade was at length discovereil, 
and he died in extreme distress in 
1740. 

Appley Tower, an elegant and pictur- 
esque Elizabethan mansion, in grounds 
contiguous to those just described, is the 
seat of Geon^ Young, Esq. The gardens 
are laid out with great effect, and the 
mansion is most elegantly decorated. 
Not the least of its attractions was Mr. 
Young^s exquisite collection of the chefs- 
(VcBuvtes of English artists— now, un- 
fortunately, dispersed by auction— which 
included Turner's " Plagues of Egypt; " 
** A Group of Bacchanals,^' by Sir David 
Wilkie ; " A Landscape," by Nasmyth ; 
•*A Sea-piece,'* by Sir Augustus Call- 
cott ; two companion pictures, " A 
Calm Sea,'* and " An Agitated Sea," by 
Stanfield; " A Landscape," by Crea- 
wick; one of Webster's characteristic 
sketches ; ,and a Sea-piece, " At Vent- 
nor," painted expressly for Mr. Young 
by W. Collins.* 

* Collins resided at Ventnor in 1844, and 
visited Bembridge, Augnst 1845, sketching the 
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St, Clare (Colonel P. V. Harcourt, a 
younger son of the late Archbishop of 
York, and formerly M.P. for the 
island) was originally built about 1823, 
by the late E. V. Utterson, Esq., but 
purchased by Lord Vernon in 1826, and 
greatly modified from the original design. 
It is a castellated mansion in the Tudor 
style of Gothic. Her Majesty and the 
late Prince Consort repeatedly honoured 
St. Clare with their presence; and the 
orphan princess Garumne Coorg fre- 
quently resides here under the guardian- 
ship of the Lady Catherine Harcourt. 

St. John% a neat, plain mansion, on 
the hiU above Byde, eastward, was ori- 
ginally built for General Lord Amherst, 
who named it in commemoration of his 
victory at St. John's, New Brunswick, 
A.n. 1758. The grounds were laid out by 
Bepton, the eminent landscape gardener* 

The Priory (Henley Smith, Ksq.), in 
the parish of St. Helen's, about 8 miles 
from Ryde, ''stands at the head of a spa- 
cious lawn that gently declines from the 
house to the brink of a high ridge, the 
steep bank of which is covered with wood 
down to the water's edge : through this 
wood various pleasant walks have been 
cut, of irregular breadths, according to 
the steepness of the declivity. In the 
southern part of the wood are the re- 
mains of un ancient watch-tower, sup^ 
posed to have belong to the Priory. The 
whole of the demesne is formed of a nar- 
row strip of ground, about a mile in 
length, extending along the shore. " Was 
formerly the residence of Sir Nash Grose, 
Justice of the Queen's Bench, of whom 
Erskine said pleasantly— 

" Groae Juattoe. with Ui Utntarn Jawt. 
Throws Ught upon the Eng Uih Uws.'* 

Nunwdl* anciently Noun well, has 



romantic beauties of that coast witli great fer- 
vour and enthusiasm,— Z^« qf W. Collmt, by 
Wiilde Comna. 

* So named, we are told, because the nuns of 
\shey were wont to resoit for water to the 
ipiing BtiU rising in ita grounds. 



been the residence of the Oglander &mily 
for many centuries. At the base of a 
lofty down, embowered in venerable 
woods, and with a noble breadth of 
groves, hills, meadows, and seas spread 
out before it, certainly its position befits 
the mansion of the only one of the 
knightly families of the island under 
William Fitz-Osbert which has sur- 
vived "the lapses of time." The house 
is a plain brick building, seated " on a 
rising-ground at the end of a park-like 
lawn, and backed by a solemn grove of 
lofty ashes and limes." The park is 
about two miles in circumference, and 
contains some oaks of extraordinary size. 
The Oglander family have held lands in 
the island since the Conquest, when 
Roger de Okelandre accompanied Wil- 
liam Fitz-Osbert. They came from the 
chateau d'Oglandres, in the Cotentin, 
which was afterwards held by Prince 
Henry (Henry I.) against his brothers, 
Duke Robert and Prince William. In 
the reign of James I., John Oglander, 
lieutenant of the island, was knighted. 
Died 1666. His son, Sir William, was 
created a baronet, 1665. Then followed 
Sir John, died 1685; Sir William, died, 
1734 ; Sir John, died 1767 ; Sir William, 
died 1806 ; Sir William, died 1860 ; and 
Sir Henry Oglander, of Nunwell, and Par- 
ham, Dorset, the present representative. 

Fairy HiU (W. A. Glynn, Esq.) on 
the uplands, above Sea View, well de- 
serves its poetical appellation. 

Puckpool, a charming spot, near Spring 
Vale ; Westridge (J. Young, Esq.), 
on the road to Nettlestone ; Westhrook 
(P. Mahon, Esq.); St, John's Lodge 
(Major- General Sir G. Peter Wymer, 
K.C.B.), in St. John's Road, Ryde: all 
are mansions of a superior order, and 
agreeably situated. 

PLA0B8 TO BR VI8ITRD BY THB 
PBbBSTRIAir. 

Queen's Bower, 7 miles from Ryde, a 
lovely spot, whither Isabella de Portibus, 
the Lady of the Island, was wont to resort 
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for the pleasures of the cbase, the forest 
being then well stocked with "red and 
fallow deer;" — Bordwood, as it is still 
called, was bestowed by Henry V. on 
Philippa, Duchess of York, a.d. 1417. 
Alverstone Mill, 6 miles from Ryde, a 
4uiet nook, rich in spoils for the botanist; 
Bloodstone Well, in a wooded valley, 
north-east of Ashey Down, where the 
pebbles in the stream are covered with 
the crimson vegetable incrastation of the 



hyssus pv/rpureiM; Aldermoor MUl, 1 
mile south of Byde, an elevation from 
which a very fine view of Byde and the 
outlying country may be obtained; Eeme, 
at the foot of Ashey Down, anciently 
Liicheme, a manor of the Knights Tem- 
plars ; and Ninham, 2 miles south-west 
of Byde, where there is a curious stone 
image in the wall of the old fum-house 
(see ante, p. 113). 



DISTBICT V.-SOUTH-EAST.— VEimrOB AlfD ITS EHVIBOirB. 



Vbntnor is a town on the south- 
eastern coast of the Islcf of Wight— the 
capital, so to speak, of the Undercliff — 
at » distance of 12 miles from Byde, and 
10 miles from Newport, with a popula- 
tion of 3208 in 1861, but now of nearly 
8900. It was formerly included in New- 
church, but it was a distinct parish.* 
Its name may, perhaps, be derived 
from the Celtic Owent and nor— re- 
ferring to its position on a chalky and 
exposed shore. For centuries the name 
had been applied to a mere cluster of 
fishermen's huts on the beach of Yentnor 
Cove, and no whisper of it was heard 
throughout the busy history of the 
island, until it sprang into prosperity 
some thirty years ago. At Bonchurch 
to the west, and at St. Lawrence to the 
south, had churches been founded, and 
villas gradually erected, but Ventnor 
made no movement. It was reserved for 
medical science to raise into a singular 
celebrity, and with startling suddenness, 
the region of the Undercliflf. " Forty 
years ago," says a lively writer, "it con- 
tained about half a dozen humble cot- 
tages ; and until the publication of Sir 
James Clark's work, its few inhabitants 
were nearly all fishermen. It was the 



* Until 1866 the town was controlled by a 
Board of Commissionera, elected by the rate- 
payers, under the provisions of a local Act 
obtained in 1844. It is now under the Local 
Government Act 



most picturesque spot along the coast. 
The platform was broken into several 
uneven terraces. The huge hills towered 
far up aloft. Down to the broad smooth 
beach the ground ran in rough slopes, 
mingled with abrupt banks of rock, 
along which a brawling rivulet careered 
gaily towards the sea; and the few 
fishermen's huts gave a piquant rustic 
liveliness to all besides. The climate 
seemed most favourable, and the neigh- 
bourhood most agreeable to the invalid. 
In the open gardens of the cottagers 
myrtle and other tender plants flour- 
ished abundantly, and without need of 
protection even in winter; snow hardly 
ever lay on the ground; sunny and 
sheltered walks abounded; and the beach 
was excellent for bathing. Ventnor at 
once caught the attention of the crowd of 
visitors ; and it was one of the first places 
to provide them suitable accommodation. 
In the tiny fishing hamlet soon sprang up 
hotels, and boarding-houses, and shops, 
and a church. Invalids came here for a 
winter retreat, as well as a summer visit. 
Speculation was stimulated. And now, 
as Fuller has it, * the plague of building 
lighted upon it,' and it spread until every 
possible spot was planted with some 
staring building, or row of buildings." — 
Land we Live In. 

Sir James Clark, when comparing the 
sanitary condition of the principal towns 
on the south coast, asserted, with all the 
authority of a scientific physician, " that 
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it was a matter of surprise to him, after 
having fully examined that favoured 
spot, that the advantages it possessed in 
so eminent a degree, in point of shelter 
and position, should have been so long 
overlooked in a country like this, whose 
inhabitants during the last century have 
been traversing half the globe in search 
of climate. The physical structure of 
this singular district has been carefully 
investigated and described by the geolo- 
gist, and the beauties of its scenery have 
been often dwelt upon by the tourist ; 
but its far more important qualities as a 
winter residence for the delicate invalid 
seem scarcely to have attracted atten- 
tion, even firom the medical philosopher. 
Nothing," he continues, '* along the 
south coast will bear a comparison with 
it, and Torquay is the only place on the 
south-west coast which will do so. With 
a temperature nearly the sam^, the cli- 
mate of Torquay will be found softer, 
more humid, and relaxing ; while that of 
the Undercliflf will prove drier, some- 
what sharper, and more bracing. "-riStr 
James Clark. 

So eulogistic a statei^ent from so emi- 
nent an authority set the whole world of 
invalids in.motion, and Ventnor soon ac- 
quired a celebrity which it well deserves, 
and probably will long retain.* 

As we have said, the town has no his- 
tory. In 1793, all that a traveller — and 
an observant one — could find to say about 
it was this : — " The little cove of Vent- 
nor is very well known for its romantic 
scenery and for a considerable cascade of 
fine water, which, after turning a corn- 
mill, falls upon the beach, as well as for 
its crab and lobster fishery, all of which 
are destined for the London markets." — 
Wyndham, We may, therefore, plunge 
at once in mediat res, and briefly note 
down what may now be seen in Vent- 
nor. 



• It is the healthiest spot in the United 
Kinf^dom, the death-rate being only 15*4 in 
ihe 1000. 



1. The town is controlled by a Board 
of Commissioners, elected by the rate- 
payers under the provisions of a local act 
obtained in 1844. To their exertions 
some important improvements must be 
attributed. A sea-wall was erected in 
1848, converting a considerable portion 
of the beach into a pleasant Esplanade, 
now lined by a row of villas of remark- 
able architectural characteristics. We 
may observe, enpassant, that in no town 
in England have builders indulged such 
monstrous vagaries as in this. There is 
scarcely a villa of modest or unpretend- 
ing aspect in the whole town ; and to 
pass through its streets is enough to af- 
fect a sensitive architect with a hideous 
nightmare ! 

2. Ventnor, next to Sir James Clark, 
has been most indebted to the late Mr. 
Hambrough, of Steephill Castle, its 
principal land-owner, for its prosperity. 
To his liberality it owes its elegant 
church, dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
the adjacent parsonage, both erected in 
1836-7. The National Schools, Albert 
Street, were also rebuilt at his expense. 

There is an Independent Chapel in 
High Street; two Weslepan in High 
Street ; and a Roman Catholic in Trinity 
Road. An excellent Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution in the High Street is 
supplied during the winter session with 
a succession of lecturers of repute. A 
very graceful church, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, was built in 1861-62, at 
the east end of the town. The style is 
Early Decorated, and the design was 
furnished by Mr. Giles of Taunton. 
The spire is 160 feet high. 

[3. Principal Hotels— ihe Royal Ho- 
tel, Marine, Esplanade and Commercial. 
There are sevend respectable Inns— the 
Crab and Lobster, Prince of Wales, 
Globe, and Freemasons. Lodgings are 
numerous, and, except at "the height of 
the season, " very moderate. A pier and 
harbour have recently been constructed ; 
bat the speculation, we believe, has not 
answered the expectations of its pro- 
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moters. The harbour was seriously 
damaged by a storm in the spring of 
1866. Inhabited houses at Yentnor in 
1861, 614; uninhabited, 19; building, 2.] 

THB UNDEK0LIF7. 

The Underdiff is a region of such 
singular beauty and interest, that we 
may even admit it deserves all the praise 
which has been lavished upon it. Its 
interchange of rock and dell, of lawny 
slopes and leafy bowers, of rugged 
masses of cliff, of bare, precipitous ram- 
parts of glittering chaJk, of rippling 
brooks and sleepy pools, of lanes wind- 
ing in and about thick clusters of blos- 
somy copses — with everywhere ** the 
murmurous noise of waves " — renders it 
an enchanted land, whose beauties are 
continually unfolding themselves before 
our admiring eyes. 

" A mannur from the Tio1«t ralw I 
A glory In th« goblin d«U ; 
Ther* Beauty M h«r breast unTeila* 
And Mudo poun out all her shell." 

Owtn MtrtdUk. 

" It is a r^on so well known as hardly 
to require description. Consisting of a 
platform varying from half a mile to a 
quarter of a mUe in width — ^bounded on 
the south by the undulating bays and 
promontories of the Channel, and on the 
north by a perpendicular wall of grey 
rocks, which form tbe buttress to a range 
of downs of almost mountainous eleva- 
tion, it is easy to perceive that it unites 
two of the principal constituents of a 
beautiful landscape. But when, besides 
its guardian hills and ever-varying ooean, 
we remember the richness of its vegeta- 
tion, the clearness of its air, and the wild 
seclusion of its innumerable dells, the 
glowing expressions of enthusiastic 
tourists would seem not much, if at all, 
beyond the truth. .... But in addi- 
tion to its beauty, the district has ac- 
quired within a few yean another and a 
better claim to admiration. The pecu- 
liarity of its position, guarded from the 
tast and north by its barrier of rook, 



the mildness of its air, and the extraor- 
dinary dryness of its soil, have made it 
a chosen spot for the invalid, and a re- 
fuge from the attacks of the English de- 
stroyer, or, at least, a soother of the 
English disease — consumption." — Rev. 
James White. Equally warm in hia- 
eulogy was Lord Jeffrey, the "Edin- 
burgh Reviewer." *' The chief beauty of 
the island," he says, "lies on the south, 
where it opens to the wide ocean, and 
meets a warmer sun than shines upon 
any other spot of our kingdom. On this 
side it is, for the most part, bounded by 
lofty chalk cliffs, which rise, in the most 
dazzling whiteness, out of the blue sea 
into the blue sky, and make a composi- 
tion something like Wedgwood's enamel. 
The cliffs are in some places enormously 
high— from 600 to 700 feet. The beauti- 
ful places are either where they sink deep 
into bays and valleys, opening like a 
theatre to the sun and the sea, or where 
there has been a terrace of low land 
formed at their feet, which stretches 
under the shelter of that enormous wall, 
like a rich garden plot, all roughened 
over with masses of rock, fallen in dis- 
tant ages, and overshadowed with 
thickets of myrtle, and roses, and ger- 
aniums, which all grow wild here in 
great luxuriance and profusion. These 
spots are occupied, for the most part, by 
beautiful ornamented cottages, designed 
and executed, for the most part, in the 
most correct taste. Indeed, it could not 
be easy to make anything ugly in a cli- 
mate so delicious, where all sorts of 
flowers, and shrubs, and foliage multiply 
and maintain themselves with such 
vigour and rapidity. The myrtles fill 
all the hedges, and grapes grow in fes- 
toons from tree to tree, without the 
assistance of a wall." — Lord CockburnU 
Life of Lord Jeffrey.* Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the once famous authoress of "The 



* This was written by Lord JeflVey donng 
his stay at Ventnor in 1806, at the ouUet of 
Ills brilliant career. 
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Mysteries of Udolpho/' describes ^his 
beautifal district in graphic language: 
— " The Undercliff is a tract of shore 
formed by the fallen cliffs, and closely 
barricaded by a wall of rock of vast 
height. We entered upon it about a 
mile from Niton, and found ourselves in 
such a Druid scene of wildness and ruin 
as we never saw before. The road is^ for 
the most part, close to the wall of rock, 
which seems to threaten the traveller 
with destruction, as he passes frequently 
beneath enormous masses that lean for- 
ward. On the other side of the road 
is an extremely rugged descent of about 
half a mile to the sea, where sometimes 
are amphitheatres of rocks, their theatres 
filled with ruins, and frequently covered 
with verdure and underwood thftt stretch 
up the hill-side with the wildest pomp, 
sheltering here a cottage and there a villa 
among the rocky hillocks. We after- 
wards ascended by a steep, rugged road 
to the summit of the down, from which 
the views are astonishing and grand in a 
high degree ; we seemed perched on an 
extreme point of the world, looking down 
on hills and cliffs of various height and 
form, tumbled into confusion as if by 
an earthquake, and stretching into the 
sea, which spreads its vast circumfer- 
ence beyond. The look down on the 
shores is indeed tremendous." — I^rs. 
Haddiffe. 

The Undercliff extends from Luc- 
combe to Blackgang Chine, forming a 
tract of wild and wonderful scenery, 
about seven miles in length, and varying 
in breadth from a quarter of a mile to 
nearly a mile. It may be plainly de- 
scribed as an irregular table-land, — or 
rather, a succession of terraces, backed 
by a chalk wall of unequal height, 
and raised 50, 60, and even 100 feet 
above the sea level. Certain inter- 
nal agencies — land springs and hidden 
waters — at work since the dawn of life 
and light upon the world, have resulted 
in the separation of this strip of land 
from the hills of which it was formerly I 



a part, and removing it tx>dily to a con- 
siderable way below them — between 
them, in fact, and the sea. To under- 
stand the cause of this subsidence, it is 
necessary 1k> be acquainted with the geo- 
logical nature of the rocks, and the influ- 
ences to which they have been subjected, 
when the explanation becomes very 
simple. ** The strata, reckoning from 
the bottom, are first red ferruginous 
sand, then blue marl, next green sand- 
stone, and at top chalk and chalk marl 
The stratum of blue marl is soft and 
easily acted upon by land springs, when 
it becomes mud, and oozes out ; and the 
sandstone and chalk being deprived of 
their support, must of necessity sink 
down. The subsidence, if thus brought 
about, might be gradual and scarcely 
perceptible, except in its ultimate re- 
sults ; but the sea was at the same time 
beating with violence against the lower 
strata, and washing out the sand and 
marl, which were already loosened by 
the springs. This double process would 
go on till the superincumbent mass be- 
came unable to sustain itself by mere 
adhesion to the parent rock, when it 
must necessarily break away and fall 
forwaird. That this was the way in 
which the Undercliff was produced, is 
evident from an examination of the 
phenomena it presaits, and what may 
be observed still going on, though on a 
lesser scale. The great change in the 
level must have occurred at a very dis- 
tant period; churches and houses of 
ancient date, which stand in different 
parts of the Undercliff, show that no 
very considerable alteration can have 
taken place for centuries. " — Thome, A 
landslip, indeed, at East End, destroyed 
in 1810, 30 acres of ground ; a second 
in 1818, upwards of 50; and a large 
mass of rock fell in 1847. But the most 
considerable of these convulsions occur- 
red in February 1799, near Niton, when 
a farm named Fitlands, and 100 acres 
of land were hurled in wild confu- 
sion towards the shore. These, how- 
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ever, are local chanp^ ; and ''no great 
farther moyement at all is to be dreaded 
within this district." 

Here, in this most delightful land of 
oowers, the heliotrope, the myrtle, the 
fiichsia, the petunia, and the verbena, 
bloom in the open air throughout the win- 
ter. '* I have counted," says Dr. Martin, 
'' nearly fifty species of garden flowers 
blooming in the borders in December; 
and sweet peas blossom on Christmas-day ! 
The bee is on the wing when, in less favour- 
ed districts of the island, a bitter frost 
parches all the meadows. The mean 
annual temperature is placed by obser- 
vers at no less than 51'' 72^; and as the 
result of eight years' calculations. Dr. 
Martin shows that the warmer and more 
genial winds blow here for the greater 
portion of the year. Thus: S.W., 
96.97 days; E., 60.84 days; N.E., 54.61; 
W., 62.54; N.W., 80.96; S.,26,r2; N., 
24.46, and S.E., 18.85. " It would be 
difficult to find in any northern country 
a district of equal extent and variety of 
surface, and, it may be added, of equal 
beauty in x>oint of scenery, so completely 
screened from the cutting north-east 
winds of the spring on the one hand, and 
from the boisterous southerly gales of the 
autumn and winter on the other." — Sir 
Jame8 Clark, 

We have now said enough, and quoted 
enough, we &ncy, to make the reader 
thoroughly acquainted with the peculi- 
arities of this pecaliar region. We shall 
shortly take him through it, from Luc- 
combe to Blackgang; but first invite him 
to a consideration of the principal places 
included by us in the south-west dis- 
trict of the island. 

I. SANDOWN. 

{HoUU: Sandown; Star and Garter; 
King's Head. 

Sandown is a hamlet and ecclesiastical 
district in the parish of firading, skirt- 
ing the bay of the same name, and lying 
In the lowlands between the heights pf 
Bembridge and the lofty masses of 



Shanklin Down. It is 6 miles from 
Byde, and 10 miles from Newport, and 
contained in 1861 a population of 1743, 
which since that date, in all probability, 
has greatly increased. Its growth in the 
last few years has been very rapid, owing 
to the exertions of two or three spirited 
residents, as well as its eminent advan- 
tages of position; and it bids fair to 
become one of the most popular, as it is 
one of the fairest, of the towns on the 
south coast of the island. Its bay is 
eminently beautiful ; the chalky heights 
of Culver Cliffs form the northern, and 
the red sands of Dwn/rtose the southern 
extremity — " the lower chalk, firestone, 
gait, and greensand appearing in suc- 
cession, like sloping bands of yellowish 
white, green, blue, and deep red ; the 
latter denoting the ferruginous sands of 
the lower group. Sandown Fort marks 
the low trace consisting of the Weald 
clay. The church and little ;kown of 
Sandown are seen on the brow of the 
sand cliffs which form the western side 
of the bay, and extend toward Shanklin 
Cliffs of a dark red ferruginous colour. 
The eastern termination of the southern 
range of chalk, forming the lofty downs 
above Shanklin, next appears, and sea- 
ward, the high but subordinate <?liff of 
greensand at Dunnose Point."— If ante//. 
Sandown, which was anciently named 
Sandkam (the home, or settlement on the 
sands)^ can boast of a pretty church, su- 
perior national schools, numerous el^ant 
little villas, a handsome Early English 
chapel (Wesleyan), an immense breadth 
of firm red sands, delicious nooks and 
angles all leafy and smiling, and the 
principal fortress in the Isle of Wight. 
The church was built in 1847, and the 
schools were completed in 1866. San- 
down Fort was one of Henry VIII. 's new 
defences, erected at the epoch of that 
great French armament intended to 
humiliate the haughty ** Defender of the 
Faith" (1540), and had for those days a 
considerable military establishment. 
The fort lately taken down only dated 
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from the reign of Charles I., when the 
former stronghold was demolished, the 
sea having encroached upon its very 
foundations. It was of a quadrangular 
plan, with strong bastions at each angle, 
surrounded by a wet moat. A new and 
stronger fort, faced with granite, and 
armed with ten heavy guns, has been 
recently erected, nearer to the Culver 
Cliff. Other defences are projected, and 
a lighthouse is to be raised on the heights 
above the bay. There are large barracks 
at the extremity of the town, where the 
road turns off to Shauklin, and generally 
600 men are stationed there. 

Collins the artist made many of his 
best sketches in Sandown, Sbanklin, 
and their neighbourhood. 

Here the once famous John Wilkes 
had a cottage, or, as he loved to call it 
in his Correspondence, " a villakin," — 
DOW represented by a drapery estab- 
lishment in the principal street. He 
obtained a fourteen years' lease of it 
from Colonel, afterwards General James 
Barker, of Stick worth, in May 1788, and 
immediately fitted it up after his own 
somewhat bizarre ideas. From a floor- 
cloth manufactory at Enightsbridge, he 
brought various strange "pavilions," 
which he placed in prominent positions 
in his garden, and converted into aviaries 
and dove-cots. Of birds he was very 
fond, and daily amused himself watching 
their habits, while ready to purchase all 
that the gamins in the neighbourhood 
could catch. Here he raised semi-clas- 
sical tombs and columns, and wrote in- 
scriptions upon them in a stilted style. 
A Doric column in the shrubbery was 
branded, — *' Carole ChurchiUy Divine 
Peetoe, Amice Jucunde, Civi Optimd de 
Patria me^'ite" (To Charles Churchill, 
the divine poet, the pleasant friend, the 
citizen who has deserved well of his 
country) ; on a tablet in a " Tuscan " 
room was the legend, — '* ForttmcB Re- 
duci et Civitati Lendinensi, P. Johannes 
Wilkes, Qucestor, 1789;" and in his sit- 
ting-room, — " To t^ial Piety and Mary 



WHJces. Erected by John Wilkes, 
1789." 

He spent his latter years in this plea- 
sant country-side, with occasional visita 
to the London world ; writing his own 
" Memoirs," and entertaining with witty 
gossip and old wine his numerous visi- 
tors. With his powdered qtieue duly 
tied in a bag, his suit of scarlet and gold, 
his abundant laces and ruffles, and his 
long boots above his knees, he stalked 
about the neighbourhood of Sandown 
and Shanklin, "the observed of all 
observers," and the Devs Major of the 
village folk. 

Wilkes died at his residence in Qros- 
venor Square, December 28, 1797, at the 
ripe old age of 70. 

II. SHANKLIN. 

(ffoteU: The Upper, and Lower; and Crab 
Inn.) 

Shanklin, one of the leafiest of leafy 
villages, whose " romantic glades" at- 
tracted the attention of Tom Ingoldsby; 
whose chine is, as it were, reverently 
" trotted out" at a shilling per head to 
curious visitors ; whose dells are prodi- 
gal of blossoms; whose hills look out 
upon "the sounding sea" — is about 2 
miles from Sandown, 4 from Ventnor, 
8^ from Ryde, and occupies a table-land 
300 feet above the sea, at the base of 
the eastern extremity of the great chalk 
range of downs which forms " the back- 
bone" of the island. The entrance into 
Shanklin from Yentnor is one of the 
fairest scenes in this fair country-side. 
The beach here is very fine, and the 
views seaward are endless in variety and 
interest, so that the tourist will do well 
to spend a day or two in the neighbour- 
hood, and examine its chief attractions. 

"Shanklin," says Keats, "is a most 
beautiful place ; sloping wood and 
meadow ground reach round the chine, 
which is a cleft between the clififo of the 
depth of nearly 300 feet at least. This 
cleft is filled with trees and bushes in 
the narrow part, and as it widens be- 
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eomes bare, if it were not for primroses 
on one side, which spread to the very 
verge of the sea, and some fishermen's 
hnts on the other^ perched midway in 
the balustrade of beautiful green hedges 
along the steps down to the sand." — Life 
and Letters. Here is a picture from 
another hand, equally graphic : — '' This 
village is very small and scattery, all 
mixed up with trees, and lying among 
sweet airy falls and swells of ground, 
which finally rise up behind to breezy 
downs 800 feet high, and sink down in 
front to the edge of the varying cliffs, 
which overhang a pretty beach of fine 
sand, and are approachable by a very 
striking wooded ravine which they call 
the Chine.'* — Lord Jeffrey, Life by 
Cockburn. We close our eulogistic 
quotations with a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this famous chine (which, by 
the way, has always seemed to us much 
overrated) : — " The cliff, where the 
stream which forms the chine enters 
the sea, is about 100 feet in height, and 
the chasm is perhaps 150 wide at the top, 
and at the bottom not muoh wider than 
the channel of the stream. The sides * 
are very steep, and in most places are 
clothed with rich underwood, overhang- 
ing the naked sides. At a small distance 
within their mouth, on a terrace just 
large enough to afford a walk to their 
doors, st-and two small cottages of dif- 
ferent elevations. Kude flights of steps 
descend to them from the top, and an 
excavation from the sandy rock forms a 
skittle-ground to one of them, over- 
shadowed by the spray of young oaks. 
After proceeding about 100 yards in a 
direct line from the shore, the chasm 
makes a sudden bend to the left, and 
grows much narrower. Its sides are 
nearly perpendicular, and but little 
shrubbery breaks their naked surface. 
The chasm continues widening and de- 

• The cliff is 380 feet high, the chasm 800 
feet wide^ at the top, and the chasm extends 
450 feet inland from the shore. 



creasing in breadth, till ii terminates id 
an extremely narrow fissure, down 
which the rill, which has formed the 
whole, falls about 80 feet. The quantity 
of water is in general so small that the 
cascade is scarcely worth viewing; but 
after great rains it must be very pretty. 
The sides of the gloomy hollow in which 
it falls are of the blackish indurated 
clay, of which the greater part of the 
soil hereabouts is composed, and the 
damp of the waters has covered most 
part of it with shining green lichens 
and mosses of various shades. The 
brushwood which grows on the brow on 
each side overhangs so as nearly to 
meet; and the whole scene, though it 
cannot be considered as magnificent, is 
certainly striking and grotesque. Above 
the fall the stream continues to run in- 
to a deep and shady channel quite to the 
foot of the hills in which it takes its 
rise."— iS»V ff. Engl^fidd. With one or 
two slight alterations, this graphic 
account is singularly correct. 

The antique Parsonage at Shanklin, 
with its girdle of huge myrtles, is a 
picturesque object. The Church is an 
interesting little fiine. 

The sands here, from Sandown away 
to Dunnose, are firm, broad, and the 
finest in the island. There is a pleasant 
walk at low-water to Luccombe Chine, a 
deep ravine in the cliffs, with bare pre- 
cipitous sides of sand and clay, quite as 
well worth visiting, to our fancy, as 
"the lion "of Shanklin. The tourist 
may continue his walk to Ea^t End, 
the commencement of the Undercliff, and 
the scene of the great landslip of ldl8. 
The rocks displaced by the tremendous 
convulsion have fallen upon the shore in 
the wildest and even most grotesque 
confusion I masses of dark ferruginous 
earth, or hot white chalk, partly over- 
grown with luxuriant vegetation, lying 
piled upon each other as if they had been 
the playthings of the Titans, and flung 
away in scorn. 

A stroll bp the road to Bonchurch and 
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the Undercliff is also full of interest and 
variety. The road winds through open 
groves and green pastures np the flank of 
the hill of Duunose, affording at every 
point the most delightful views. The vil- 
lage^ with its leafy gardens, occupies the 
foreground ; then, in succession, the eye 
surveys the fine sweep of Sandown Bay 
terminated by the white walls of the 
Culver, the low marsh-land stretching 
away to Brading, and even, across the 
Solent, the shipping in the noble anchor- 
age at Spithead. From the top of the 
ascent may be observed the chalky 
heights of Taverland and the blue seas 
beyond, the distant hills of Hampshire 
and Sussex running from west to east 
in a long clean line, until they melt into 
the horizon, and the glittering cliffs from 
Brighton to Beachy Head are sometimes 
plainly visible. 

The parish of Shanklin is bounded 
north by that of Brading, south by 
Bonchurch,- west by Newchurch, and 
east by the Channel. It includes 9i50 
acres, and in 1861 its population was 
479 (200 males + 279 females) ; houses 
inhabited, 96 ; uninhabited, 7. Near the 
village are Fernbank, the residence of 
Miss Harriet Parr (*' Holme Lee"); and 
West HiUt seat of Major- General Napier. 

In the early part of 1819 Eeats wasstay- 
ing at Shanklin with his friend Brown, 
and wrote here the play of '* Oiho the 
Great," the plot of which Brown in- 
vented, and the fine poem of " Lamia." 
Lord Jeffrey was here in 1846, the year 
before his death, seeking to revive his 
waning energies. "We enjoyed," he 
says, "three weeks* very sweet, tranquil, 
and innocent seclusion, which we left 
with much affection and some regret." 
— Life,bp Cockburn. 

III. BOKOHUROH. 

(ffota: Ribbands'.) 

BoNCHURCH, anciently Bonecercei is one 
of the oldest villages in the Wight, and is 
truly '* hallowed ground," if the popular 
tradition that it was the scene of the early 



labours of St. Boniface — bonum facert, 
to do good — has aught of truth in it. 
There is a little cove among its rocks 
which still bears the name of Monk's 
Bay, and is reputed to have been the 
landing-place of the adventurous priests 
of the Abbey of Lire, who In-ought the 
good tidings of Christianity to the un- 
taught islanders. This, it is said, took 
place in a.d. 755, when they raised here 
a village church. 

But the present old church of Bon- 
church cannot claim so remote an 
antiquity. Most probably it was founded 
by one of the De Lisles not earlier than 
the commencement of the 14th century. 
The new church, a graceful structure, 
was built in 1847. In the graveyard a 
plain cross marks the last resting-place 
of the Rev. James White, author of 
"The Eighteen Christian Centuries." 

The parish of Bonchurch* contains 
618 acres, and in 1861 had a population 
of 564 (216 males + 348 females), 80 
inhabited houses, and 6 uninhabited. 
Its boundaries are — north, Shanklin ; 
south, St. Lawrence ; Godshill, west ; 
and east, the Channel. Within its limiur 
are scenes of greater beauty than perhaps 
exist anywhere else in so confined a space. 
The sea-shore is continually presenting 
new features of interest ; new surprises 
occur at every point. Inland there is an 
uRequalled combination of the sublime 
and the pictilresque ; of towering walls 
of glittering chalk ; of dells odorous 
with flowers; of gardens rich in the 
rarest plants and most exquisite blos- 
soms. The entrance to the village is 
eminently lovely. The road is bordered 
by a calm, sweet pool, on whose bosom 
sleep the broad leaves of the water-lily, 
and, running under a perfect arch of 
foliage, it winds in and out of jutting 
masses of rock covered with prodigal 
vegetation. The wall of the Undercliff 
towers above the traveller to the height 

• Boncliurch was the birth-place of th« 
gallant old seaman, Admiral Hopson (see jhM}. 
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of 400 or 500 feet, and from its sides 
leap out little runnels in mimic cascades, 
filling the air with their musical chime 
and pleasant freshness. 

It is di£Glcult, in our narrow limits, to 
note dpwn ail that the tourist ought to 
see in this agreeable neighbourhood. But 
he will ascend, of course, the steep sides 
of St. Boniface Down (783 feet above 
the sea), to enjoy the surpassingly beau- 
tiful panorama which spreads beneath 
and around it. He will visit the Well — 
St. Bonny' 8 Wdl,* — ^a perennial spring, 
bubbling out of the chalky depths of the 
Down. It was first discovered, says the 
legend, by a certain bishop who, riding 
across the hill on a misty night, lost his 
way, and found his steed, to his horror, 
slowly sliding down the precipitous side, 
until at length he suddenly drew up with 
his hoofs fixed in the hollow of this well. 
The bishop thereupon vowed to St. Boni- 
face, that if he reached the bottom se- 
curely he would dedicate to his honour 
an acre of land. The saint closed with 
the bai^in ; the bishop got home with- 
out further let or mishap ; and the land, 
known as The Bishop's Acre, still belongs 
to the glebe of Bonchurch. It lies at the 
foot of the hill, and is marked out by a 
ridge of turf. 

In the old times, on the feast day of St. 
Boniface, the village maidens were wont 
to ascend the down and place garlands of 
flowers about the well, in honour of the 
patron-saint. There was, also, a super- 
stition attaching to it, that a wish 
breathed inwardly by the stranger who, 
for the first time, drank of its water, 
would assuredly be fulfilled, — ^a pleasant 
enough superstition, which the lads and 
lasses of Bonchurch doubtlessly, in their 



* It is supplied by a stream which rises at 
the foot of the down, and after forming the 
pool, runs underground and divides into two 
branches, one of which babbles np in the 
gardens of Moontfield, and falls into Horseshoe 
Bay; the other, at the side of the charch-yard, 
and fklls Into the sea at the cliffs below East 
Dene. 



love-making days, turned to good ao- 
count. 

Standing on the brink of this magnifi- 
cent precipice, we must admit that the 
picture beneath us is perfect. " The 
cliff is exquisitely chiselled into horizon- 
tal blocks, richly mossed and ivied, and 
there the chough resorts and the jack- 
daw, builds, and here and there a dove 
will wing its way, like a snow-flake 
among the grey and sable daws." — 
Dendy. And spreading afar, like a sheet 
of molten silver, ever flashes and gleams 
the apparently motionless sea. 

A flight of steps near the pond con- 
ducts the tourist to the Pvlpit Rock (400 
feet above the sea), a bold and rugged 
mass of cliff, now surmounted with a 
wooden cross in a wooden enclosure, — 
from which it derives its name, — but 
formerly bearing a flagstaff, and chris- 
tened ''Shakspeare Bock." In the 
beautiful grounds of Undermotmt (Sir 
J. Fringle), rises another and similar 
mass of crag, called the Flagstaff Rock. 

There are numerous pretty villas in 
pretty garden grounds, — almost too 
many, in fact, — scattered about this 
singular district. Most noticeable are. 
East Dene (J. S. Henry, Esq.), de- 
signed by Mr. Beazley (the architect 
of the Lyceum Theatre), with a pictur- 
esque Elizabethan interior, and an organ 
which, it is said, has been touched by 
Queen Bess's fingers ; Wood Lynch, the 
seat of the late Rev. J. White, dramatist 
and historian, whose " King of the Com- 
mons ** was the last character created by 
Macready, and whose popular condensa- 
tions of English. French, and Greek 
History, are nearly as well known even 
as they ought to be ; Winterbowme, the 
residence of the late Rev. William Adams, 
the author of many exquisite sacred aUe- 
gories, to which we shall more particu- 
larly allude hereafter ; Westfield, Mount- 
field, Orchard Leigh, Combe Wood, and, 
best to be noticed in this connection, 
ffillside, Ventnor, where John Sterling— 
Carlyle's John Sterling— spent the hist 
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fetr montlis of his life, and died Septem- 
ber 18, 1844. 

Near Monk's Bay are still remaining a 
few traces of a Boman encampment, and 
in the Ticiniiy have been exhumed, at 
different times, oms, calcined bones, 
ashes, and other significant relics of the 
Roman occupants of the Undercliff. 

Such is a brief, cold outline of the at- 
tractions of this fairy land, which in- 
cludes within its enchanted limits a 
thousand varieties — a thousand charms 
—of scenery. "Take barren rocks," ex- 
claims an enthusiastic writer, " prolific 
soils, broken masses, elevated cliffs, and 
precipitous descents, an expanded sea, a 
winding rivulet, and tranquil lake, the 
wild flower dell and the rich pasture, the 
peasant's hut, the farmer's yard« and the 
admired villa ; employ the colours of the 
bow of heaven ; let the motions of ani- 
mated nature be within observation; 
cover the whole with an expanded arch ; 
light it with a summer's sun, and call it 
— Bonchurch." 

ly. ST. LAWKXNOB. 

The parish of St. Lawrence lies between 
the parishes of Newchurch, east ; Gods- 
hill, north; and Whit well, west, with 
tho channel for its southern bounda^. 
It contains 332 acres, and in 1861 bad 
a population of 85 (40 males -H 45 
females), 18 inhabited houses, unin- 
habited, and 1 building. The churchy 
which is the smallest— or one of the 
smallest— in England ; the Well, £Eunous 
for its refreshing waters; and the beauti- 
ful marine villa of the Earls of Yarbo- 
rough, are the principal noteworthy 
objects in this miniature parish, which 
is but a narrow strip of land between 
the wall of the Undercliff and the sea, 
1 1 mile in length. The living is a rectory 
(Rev. C. Maiden), valued at £106, in 
the gift of the Earl of Tarborough. 

V. WHITWBLL 

Lies next to St. Lawrence, with an ocean 
boundary to the south, the parishes of 



Chale and Niton on the west, and 
GK)dshill on the north. Acreage, 1968 ; 
population in 1861, 570 (286 males + 
284 females); inhabited houses, 123; 
uninhabited, 4 ; building, 0. The living 
is a perpetual curacy, held by the rector 
of Niton (who is also vicar of Godshill); 
but, though in that sense a chapelry, has 
its own parochial rights. 

In this parish was once included the 
manor of Woolverton {Wulfere*8 toum). 
There were three Wool vertons in the island 
— the one now referred to, a second near 
Shorwell, and a third below Taverland, 
built by Sir Ralph de Woolverton in 1370. 
In a shadowy combe, or hollow, to the 
left of the road from St. Lawrence to 
Niton, lie the ruins of the ancient manor- 
house of Woolverton, a gabled two- 
storied building, with lancet windows, 
ivy-shrouded, gray, and mossy. It was 
probably erected by John de Woolverton, 
temp. Edward I. A new town is spring- 
ing up in this beautiful country-side. 

On the cliff-road to Mirables is the 
picturesquely situated hamlet of Wrongs, 
— well worth a visit. 

VI. HITON. 

The parish of Niton is bounded on 
the north and east by that of Whitwell, 
west by Chale, and south by the waters 
of the Channel. In its limits are included 
the wildest and rudest portion of the 
Undercliff, the dangerous coast from 
Old Park to Rocken End, Niton Down, 
and many a footprint of the Celt and the 
ancient Roman. Acreage, 1397: popula- 
tion in 1801, 288; in 1811, 370; in 
1821, 443; in 1831, 573; in 1841, 613; and 
in 1851, 684 ; inhabited houses, 133; un- 
inhabited, 8; building, 3 : and in 1861, 
700; inhabited houses, 135; uninhabited, 
7. The living is a rectory, held in con- 
junction with the vicarage of Godshill 
(vicar. Rev. G. Hay ton ; curate, Rev. — 
Hawthorne), valued at £600 per annum, 
and presented to by Queen's College, 
Oxford, on which foundation the patron- 
age was bestowed by Charles I. 
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Niton (Inn, the White Lion) is a con- 
siderable hamlet, lying at the foot of 
Niton Down, and in the shadow of St. 
Catherine's Hill (which may be ascended 
by a pathway from the village near the 
church), about 6 miles from Yentnor and 
8^ from Newport. The church is a large 
and picturesque edifice of great antiquity, 
and was one of the six bestowed by Fitz- 
Osbert upon his favourite Abbey of Lire. 
There is a Literary Institute in the vil- 
lage, and the National Schools are well 
conducted. Several new houses have re- 
cently been erected here, and tourists 
will find it a convenient spot from which 
to direct their explorations of the Under- 
cliff. There is a well-to-do air about the 
village, which may result from the num- 
ber of " seats ** in its vicinity, and the 
constant employment thufl provided for 
its inhabitants. 

Dr. Thomas Pittis, an eminent divine 
(see post), was a native, and for many 
years a rector of Niton. 

There is a curious camp; or perhaps 
tin-mart, in a field on the Beanchamp 
Farm, near the church, whose regula- 
rity of plan and massiveness of construc- 
tiun may well be examined by the anti- 
quary. Through this p{u*ish, by a road 
still traceable, was conducted the tin 
traffic of the island, and probably the 
metal was shipped on board the vessels 
of the Phceniciaa merchants at Fuckaster 
Gove. Near the northern boundary of 
the parish at a place still called Bury 
(bffrig, a walled or fortified settlement), 
may be observed an artificial mound of 
earth, now reduced to very small dimen- 
sions, but which once occupied a base of 
30 yards diameter. Near the village 
there is another mound of similar cha- 
racter, called Old Castle, «nd both are 
undoubtedly relics of the Celtic earth- 
works. 

Niton is so pleasantly situated, and 
there is so much of interest in its 
neighbourhood,— the cottages omies of 
Ihe Underciiff, — MiraUes, Beauctvamp, 
KnowUs, Old Park, MoutU Cleeves, and 



Mowit Ida ; the Royal Sandrock Hotel, 
with its cliff gardens ; Fuckaster Cove, 
where the Boman fleet used to ride 
securely, and Charles II. was once driven 
ashore by stress of weather ; St. Catha- 
rine's Foint, and its brilliant lighthouse; 
St. Catherine's Hill, and its panoramic 
prospects, — that it ought to be more 
generally frequented by those who travel 
with open eyes and ears to hear. It is 
sometimes called Crab Niton, to distin- 
guish it from Knighton, near Ashey, and 
in reference to the Crustacea so abundant 
on the adjacent coast. 

yn. OODSHILL, 
(/fwi: TheGriflOn), 

Is a delightfully picturesque hamleiiy. 
clustered round a steep knoll, or hiU, on 
which is built its stately and antique 
church.. Like all the island villages, it 
consists oi one long street of shops, cot- 
tages, and the better sort of houses 
strangely intermixed. It is distant from 
Newport about 5J miles, from Yentnor 
5, and from Byde II, and lies in a fertile 
coimtry, divided into excellent farms, of 
which Wroxall, Bew, Span, Week, Fark, 
Apleford, Moor, and Stenbury are the 
principal. The parish includes 6585 
acres, chiefly of good arable land, and 
had, in 1861, a population of 1215 (619 
males + 596 females) ; 237 inhabited 
houses, and II uninhabited. The tithings 
of Stenbury, Boud, Sandford, and Book- 
ley, with Week, as well as the manor of 
Appulduroombe, are in this parish. The 
living is a vicarage, held, as already 
stated, with the Bectory of Niton. 
There was once a good gramfnar school 
in the village (founded in 1595 by one 
Bichard Andrews), whither resorted the 
sons of the leading gentry of the island, 
and where Sir Thomas Fleming was edu- 
cated, but it is now of do account. 

Thfiiikurch is one of the handsomest in 
the Wight. Eri>cted upon a steep and 
lufby knoll, and having a stately tower, it 
is conspicuously visible from every part 
of the wide and extensive vale. The in- 
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lerior is diTided by a long mnge of rich 
early English arches, and contains some 
superb memorials to the Worsley family. 

About 2 miles south-east of \he village 
lies ApptUdurcombe Park (the property 
of Mr. R. W. Williams), the ancient seat 
of the Worsleys, and once Uie great glory 
of the island. Even now, in its denuded 
condition, it claims the tourist's admira- 
tion, from the beauty of its extensive 
grounds and the stateliness of the large 
Corinthian pile, with its projecting wings, 
which crowns the head of the green «md 
ample lawny slope. " The park is very 
famous, and it deserves its celebrity. It 
is very extensive for the island; the 
ground is considerably diversified, and 
there are noble views over the wide glades. 
Oak, elm, and beech-trees of stately sice 
abound, and the plantations «re well ar- 
ranged. The park and the house are, in 
short, on a oorrespcmding style of gran- 
deur." — Knight. The mansion occupies 
the site of an Elizabethan building — the 
remains of the ancient Priory of Appul- 
durcombe — pulled down by Sir Bobert 
Worsley about 1710 ; was commenced by 
him immediately afterwards, and com- 
pleted by his successor. Sir Richard 
Worsley, who made it the receptacle of a 
fine coUeotion of ancient marbles, figured 
in his MvsKwm. Wordecmum, and an ex- 
cellent gallery of pictures. " It is situ- 
ated at some distance from the road, 
within the park, and, being built from 
the quarries -of Portland, and unincum- 
bered with adjoining offices, offers a 
magnificent object to the high road and 
to the hills above it, paHacularlv when 
the rays of the sun are reflected fnmi its 
beautiful stone." — Wyndhamn. 

Appuldurcombe is usually derived from 
the British Ypul durycwm — ''the lake 
in the hollow" — but the correct etyao^ 
logy is evidently AptUdre-combe, the 
valley of apple-trees. 

On the highest point of this down are 
the romains of an obelisk of Cornish 
granito, erected in 1744, to the memory 
of Sir Bobert Worsley, Bart., as "an 



emblem of the conspicuous character he 
maintained during a long and exemplary 
life.*' It was shattered by lightning in 
1831. From this point, 685 feet above 
the sea, the prospect is eminently beauti- 
ful, and embraces almost the whole extent 
of the "Fair Island." On the eastern 
brink> bowered amidst trees, is an arti- 
ficial ruin, called " Cook's Castle." 

The house abd estate, as well as the 
furniture and a large portion of the rich 
collection made by Sir Bicharl Worsley, 
were disposed of by auction in 1855, by 
order of the present Earl of Yarborough. 
The best pictures, hbwever, were removed 
to his lordship's mansion in London. 

A brief account of the Worsley family, 
80 long ihe principal one in the Isle of 
Wight, may be of int^^st to the reader. 

1. <SeV James Worsley, « scion of the 
LancMshire Woreleys, and a lavourite 
page of Henry iJie Seventh's, was ap- 
pointed captain of the island in 1517. 
By his mimriage with the heiress of Sir 
John Leigh he obtained considerable 
estates in the island, to which his son suc- 
ceeded in 1538. 

2. Richard WorSiey was also oaptain 
of the island, and lord of Appuldur- 
oombe, where he rateftained Henry VIII. 
in 1639. Died 1565. His two sous 
were killed "in the lodge or gate-house 
at Appuldurcombe " by fm accidental 
explosion of gunpowder. 

8r John Worsley, brother of Richard, 
married into the Meux family, -and fur- 
ther increased the wealth and vi^ight of 
the Worsleys. Died in 1581. 

4. Thomas Worsley succeeded: "a 
l»7ave scholar, « plain but worthy gentle- 
man, and a most plentiful housekeeper. " 
Died about l'604-5, leaving t«-o sons, 
Richard and John. 

5. Sir Richard WorsJfey was knighted 
at WhitebaU, Fob. 8, 1611, by James I., 
and created a baronet, June the 29th, in 
the same year. He was probably well 
esteemed by the retentive Stuart, for 
when Prince Henry and the king were 
entertained at Oxford in 1601, and splen- 
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did gifts were offered by the students to 
the accomplished prince, the young 
Worsley presented him with "a book of 
verses, in foreign languages, beautifully 
written. "—State Papers, Domestic Series. 
He lived in the island in great repute, 
ftnd is spoken of by his contemporary and 
friend in most eulogistic language : — 
"The man of learning, patron of virtue, 
friend of good fellows, and credit both of 
his house and island," — "whose good 
fame and virtue shall outlive all tombs," 
" both for natural and artificial gifts, he 
had not his fellow in the county."— 5tr 
J. Oglander. He married Frances, a 
fair daughter of Sir Henry Neville, whose 
beauty was much applauded, even in 
those days of beautiful women; was 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1616, and died 
of small-pox in 1631-3. 

6. Sir Henry Worsley married Bridget, 
a daughter of Sir Henry Wallop, after- 
wards Lord Lymington, and had two 
sons, Kobert and James. The latter was 
knighted by Charles II. Sir Henry died 
in 1666. 

7. Sir Robert Worsley began the splen- 
did mansion of Appuldiircombe in 1710 ; 
married Mary, a granddaughter of the 
Earl of Pembroke; and had two children, 
Robert and Henry, neither of whom left 
surviving issue. 

8. Sir James Worsley, younger son of 
Sir Henry, succeeded to the estates. He 
had several children, of whom only one, 
Thomas, survived him. 

9. Sir Thomas Worsley married the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Cork, by 
whom he had two children, Richard and 
Henrietta Frances. Died in 1768. 

iO. Sir Richard Worsley completed 
tlie house at Appuldurcombe, begun by 
Sir Robert in 1710. Having travelled 
through Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, 
he had amassed a fine collection of speci- 
mens of ancient art, of which he pub- 
lished an illustrated description, entitled 
Museum Worsleanum. He also wrote 
and compiled a "History of the Island," 
from deeds and MSS. partly collected 



by his grandfather, Sir James. Was 
comptroller of the king's household, a 
privy councillor, sheriff of Hampshire, 
and governor of the Isle of Wight from 
1780 to 1782. Married, in 1776, Mis^ 
Seymour Fleming, daughter of a Sir John 
Fleming, and had one son, Robert Edwin, 
who died before him. Sir Richard died 
in 1805, leaving his large estates to his 
sister, Henrietta Frances, who had mar- 
ried the Hon. John Bridgman Simpson. 
Their daughter and heiress, Anne Maria 
Charlotte, married — 

11. (Maries Ariderson Pdham, creAtedi 
Earl of Yarhorough in 1837. This 
liberal-minded nobleman kept up a 
splendid hospitality at Appuldurcombe, 
and interest^ himself zealously in all 
that appertained to the weal of the 
island. He founded the Royal Tacht 
Club, of which he was commodore for 
many years, and which he ardently sup- 
ported by his example and influence. 
Died somewhat suddenly on board his 
yacht Kestrilf off Vigo, 6th September 
1846, aged 66. 

12. Charles Anderson, second Karl of 
Yarhorough, died 1862. 

The Priory of AppiMv/rcornbe was 
bestowed by Isabella de Fortibus, to- 
wards the close of Henry III.'s reign, on 
the abbey of St. Mary of Montesbourg. 
According to Speed, one Nicholas Spen- 
cer and Margaret his wife were the 
founders ; but there is no mention made 
of them in any document until the reign 
of Henry IV., when one of the priors 
granted them a lease. The Norman 
Abbey maintained here a prior and two 
monks, who had supervision of all its 
demesnes at Sandford and Week. Dur- 
ing the wars with France, it was seized 
by the crown as an alien priory, and in 
the 2d of Henry V. was dissolved. Then 
it was granted — 20 Henry VI. — to the 
nuns in "the minories without Aid- 
gate," who leased it to the family of 
Fry. Agnes Fry, an heiress, married 
Sir John Leigh, of the Isle of Wight, 
and their daughter Joan conveyed the 
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manor of Appuldiircombe to Sir James 
Worsley, with her hand. 

FROM EAST EVD TO ST. OATHBRINE'S 
POINT. 

Having described with some detail the 
parishes included in our south-eastern 
district, we proceed, for the convenience 
of the tourist, to note down briefly the 
objects of interest which crowd the Un- 
dercli£f, from its commencement at East 
End, to its termination at the headland 
of St. Catherine. 

The tourist had best make his way 
through the magnificent desolation of 
East End by the foot-path which winds 
in and out of murmurous copses and 
lichen-covered masses of cliff. Reaching 
Bonchurch, he will descend the famous 
5ftu«^-all steep hills by the islanders are 
called shutes— and pause half-way down 
to observe the new and elegant church of 
Bonchurch, standing on a sheltered spot 
of level ground. Lower down the cliff, 
towards the sea, is seated the ancient 
church, now disused, but a building of 
some interest, with two or three curious 
memorials of olden times. In its se- 
questered grave-yard sleep John Sterling, 
and the Rev. William Adams. 

Passing through the village by the 
picturesque Poolf the wayfarer next 
enters Ventnor, and will turn aside to 
the EsplanadCf a pleasant walk by the 
sea, or to Ventnor Cove, a nook of un- 
rivalled beauty. The Mill, once so 
famous, was burnt down in 1848. Again 
returning to the high road, he reaches 
Steep JBUl* the seat of Mrs. Ham- 
brough, whose Gothic tower is the great 
landmark of the country round about 
Ventnor and St. Lawrence. Steep Hill 
is a splendid castellated mansion in 
modem Gothic ; not in the most correct 
taste, perhaps, but still effective and 

* Erected on the site of a marine cottage 
belonging 'to the late Earl of Dysart, and 
built by Hans Stanley while governor of the 
island. 



picturesque. It was designed by San- 
derson, the architect who "restored' 
Henry YII.'s chapel in Westminster 
Abbey, and the entrance hall is con- 
sidered "a happy effort." The gi*eat 
charm of Steep Hill, however, lies in the 
variety and loveliness of its extensive 
grounds, which were laid out by Page, 
of Southampton, and afford the most de- 
lightfid diversities of landscape scenery. 
Here are fig-trees of gigantic size; an 
orangery containing trees which once 
belonged to the Prince de Cond6 ; tender 
exotic plants blooming vigorously in the 
open air ; lawns, bowers, fountains, and 
luxuriant foliage. * * I have visited, "said 
Sir Joseph Paxton, "nearly every place 
of note from Stockholm to Constanti 
nople, but never have I seen anything 
more beautiful than this." 

Descending St. Lawrence Shute, and 
passing the farm of Bank End, we see 
to our left the pretty Gothic cottage of 
Mrs. Dudley Pelham, widow of Captain 
Dudley Pelham (second son of the late 
Earl of Tarborough) ; and next, the 
Marine Fittaofthe Earls of Yarborough. 
erected by Sir Richard Worsley, who tried 
here, but without success, the experi- 
ment of a vineyard. On the road, 
to the right, in a recess under a Gothic 
arch, and overshadowed by some fine 
trees, bubbles and gushes most refresh- 
ingly an abundant spring, long celebrated 
as St. Lawrence's Wdl. The quaint 
little edifice which encloses it was built 
by the late Earl of Tarborough. 

We now reach St. Lawrence's Church, 
on the left, which it is a pity the late earl 
spoiled by lengthening, and whose roof 
the tourist may easily touch. It is close 
to the cliff, wMch all along this shore is 
broken up into little caves and hollows, 
once affording admirable shelter to the 
free-traders of the sea. The population 
of St. Lawrence was, not long rago, en- 
tirely absorbed in smuggling enterprises. 
" It is related that, one Sunday morning, 
a congregation could not be asRembled at 
the diurch, in consequence of all the 
10 
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vilkgers being employed in relieying a 
Dutcli dogger, then iying off the shore, 
of her illegal cargo. "--Z>r. Q, A, Mar- 
tin. 

To the right of the road, in a seques- 
tered glen, lies Woolverton Farm^ and 
adjacent are ihe venerable rains, all ivy 
and moss, of the ancient manorial mansion 
of Woolverton. What remains is in the 
Early English style. (See p. 133.) 

Passing a bye-road to Whitwell, we 
may descry below us, deeply hidden in 
foliage, Old Park (Sir J. Cheape), with 
its pretty gardens; and at a short distance 
from it, MiraMe8{J. Goape, Esq.), which 
really deserves its name, even if that be 
derived, as we are told, from mirctbel, 
— a beautiful prospect. "The broken 
foreground on the right, covered with 
its velvet herbage, its bold masses of 
rock, and miniature dells and brakes, 
backed by the towerfng cliffs, renders it 
a scene replete with beauty ; whilst on 
the left, the bright foliage of its wooded 
glens, extending to the very strand, 
with a deep blue 6ea beyond them, form 
a prospect of surpassing loveliness." — 
Martin. 

On the right is the foot-track which 
leads to Cripph Path, "a way cut by 
steps in the side of the cliff, and afford- 
ing seats about half-way down, composed 
of projecting ledges of the rock, which, 
tnough of Nature's forming, are almost 
artificial in their aspect." We now 
gain Orchard Cottage (Lady Willough- 
by Gordon), a semi-brick, semi-stone 
villa, irregular, but picturesque, with 
terraced gardens of great beauty; and 
nearly opposite stands Beauchamp, ori- 
ginally named from the Beauchamps of 
Ancaster. Near this spot, in the sum- 
mer of 1881, was blown ^rom the cliflf 
a young girl, named " Kerenhappuch 
Newnham," but afterwards popularly 
called "Happie Ninbam." She fell 
upon the shore below without receiving 
any injury save the momentary alarm. 

The road now narrows considerably, 
and about a mile from t?u Orchard 



divides into two branches, — one to the 
left leads to Pv.cka8ter Cottage (Lieut. - 
Ghneral Tucker), and then to Niton and 
the range of villas at St, Catherine** 
Terrace. The main road to the right 
descends a slight hill, from whose sum- 
mit West Cliff (Captain Kerr), forms a 
picturesque object, and passes in succea- 
sion^the Well House, at the foot of the 
descent, left, and La Rosiire, with its 
Italian campanile) on the right. 

The main road again branches off to 
right and left. The right branch leads 
to Niton village, and thence to Godshill ; 
the left conducts us to the Ropal Sand- 
rock Hotdf an elegant and commodious 
villa, placed in the loveliest of gardens, 
facing St. Catherine*9 Point, the exten- 
sive southern headland of the island. 
Taking the road to the Sandrock Spring, 
a rather powerful chalybeate, discovered 
by Mr. Waterworth, a Newport surgeon, 
in 1808, but now disused, we pass Mount 
Cleeves (J. Mortimer, Esq.), and find 
ourselves in the locale of the great 
landslip of 1799, which involved in 
its destructive effects upwards of 100 
acres. Then we pass Buddie Farm, 
the ancient farm of Knowles, and make 
our way to St. CatJierine'f Point, the 
site of a really elegant lightkovse, whose 
white and graceful column forms an 
attractive object in the landscape. 

This lighthouse was erected by the 
Trinity CoiT)oration, on ground granted 
by G. P. Holford, Esq., in 1838, and 
completed in 1840. On the 25th March 
in that year it was lighted for the first 
time. Its dimensions are : From the 
water-mark to level of terrace, 81 feet. 
From the terrace to the top of the stone- 
work, 100 feet. Lantern and pedestal, 
1 foot 6 inches. Extension of glass 
frame, 10 feet. Roof, hall, vane, and 
lightning conductor, 11 feet 6 inches. 
Total height, 204 feet. The diameter of 
the interior is 14 feet ; and the staircafie 
to the lantern-room numbers 152 steps. 
The lighting apparatus consists of one 
lamp 3^ inches diameter, with four con- 
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centrated wicks, reflected through a lens 
surmounted by 250 mirrors. 

From this point the tourist, keeping 
along the beach, which is firm and sandy, 
with occasional masses of broken cliff, 
as at Rocken Endj where the dangerous 
reef extends far into the sea, soon gains 
the Royal Victoria Hotel, a pretty lodg- 
ing-house on the shore of Reeth Bay, 
with hills and cliffs at the back, and a 



wide expanse of sea before it ; and turn- 
ing an abrupt headland, finds himself in 
the sunny, sequestered hollow, called 
Puckaster Cove. Here Charles II. 
landed, July 1, 1675, after experiencing 
a terrible storm at sea. The tourist 
may now, by a' pleasant path, regain 
the road on the summit of the cliff, and 
return vid St. Lawrence and Steep Hill 
to Ventnor. 



DISTRICT VL-KOXTH-WEST.— YARMOUTH. 



Tarmouth is seated, as its name im- 
plies, at the mouth of the western Ere, 
or Yar, on a low sandy shore opposite 
the Lymington coast, 104 miles from 
London, 4 from Lymington, lOJ from 
Newport, and 12^ from Cowes. There 
is a weekly market here, on Friday, and 
on the 25th July an annual fait. Its 
trade has increased since the opening of 
communication with London vid Lym- 
ington. The living is a rectory (Rev. J. 
Blackburn, M. A.), in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor. The parish includes 143 
acres, contains 142 inhabited houses and 
8 uninhabited, and a population (in 1861) 
of 726 (341 males -H 385 females), show- 
ing a considerable increase upon the re- 
turns in 1851 (672), which had exhibited 
a decrease on the returns in 1831 (586). 

In its ancient charters (the first was 
granted by Baldwin de Red vers, 1135) 
it is styled Eremuth, and its present 
name does not occur until the charter 
conferred by James I., wherein it is al- 
luded to as ''Eremue alias Tarmouth." 
The provisions of this charter were not 
disturbed by the Municipal Reform Act, 
and the town still annually elects its 
mayor and eleven chief burgesses. Up to 
the great reform of 1832, it was a close 
borough returning two representatives 
to parliament, this privilege being virtu- 
ally vested in the hands of the two prin- 
cipal landowners, who each elected his 
member. 

The town was originally of consider- 
able extent, and the port wa<4 much fre- 



quented by coasting vessels. King John 
landed here in April 1206, and again in 
February 1214. The town was burnt by 
the French in 1277, and again in 1524, 
and has never recovered these serious 
disasters, especially since Cowes has 
risen into so important a position. After 
its losses in 1524, Henry VIII. erected at 
the eastern extremity of the harbour one 
of his favourite round forts, and called 
it Yarmouth Castle. A little to the west 
Sir James Worsley raised a fort, and 
named it Worsley's Tower; and a third in 
the reign of Elizabeth was erected still 
nearer to Yarmouth, at Sconce Point, by 
Sir Ghorge Carey. 

When Sir Robert Holmes became go- 
vernor of the island, he fixed his resi- 
dence at Yarmouth, and built a large 
and stately mansion, now the Oeorge Inn, 
where, in 1661 and 1675, he splendidly 
entertained Charles II. He embanked 
the marshes, which previously the sea 
had overflowed so as nearly to surround 
the town (a.d. 1664), and enlarged and 
improved its fortification. At the east- 
em entrance the approach was secured 
by a drawbridge. Near Thorley Wood 
a redoubt for small arms was thrown up, 
three pieces of cannon placed on the com- 
mon facing the sea, long afterwards called 
the Bulwarks; and some guns were also 
stationed at the landing-place near the 
castle. 

The present defences are the Castle* 
with a platform of four guns, thoroughly 
repaired and strengthened in 1855'; and 
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on the west bank of the river two small 
foi-ts, the Victoria and Albert, garrisoned 
by the Isle of Wight Artillery, consist- 
ing of two captains, two lieutenants, two 
ensigns, one adjutant, one sergeant- 
major, five sei^eants, five corporals, two 
drummers, and eighty-one privates. 
The castle has of late years been put in 
thorough repair, has a small garrison, 
and mounts eight heavy guns. Between 
Yarmouth and Alum Bay are two large 
forts;— the Albert, 44 guns; and the Vic- 
toria, 52 guns. On the opposite coast is 
Hurst Castle, recently strengthened and 
enlarged, so that the passage of the 
Needles is now a rather formidable one 
for a hostile fleet. 

The ancient church occupied the site 
of the castle. It was destroyed by the 
French in 1524, and it is said that three 
of its bells were long reserved at Cher- 
bourg, bearing the inscription— Erbmob, 
I. of W. 

Then a church was erected at the east- 
ern extremity of the town, but this was 
pulled down at the request of the mayor, 
burgesses, and minister, by a faculty 
granted by the Bishop of Winchester, 
January 11, 1635, because it had fallen 
to decay, and was unfitted for public wor- 
ship (" ruinosam, nullo que usui divino 
accommodatam"). The faculty is issued 
to James Gray, mayor ; John Burley, 
soldier; and Richard Faulkner, vicar. 
The present building was then erected 
in the High Street, opposite the Town 
Hall. 

The Toton Hall, by the way, is the 
only public building in Yarmouth— a 
plain, neat brick house^ with this in- 
scription over the entrance, " a.d., 1764. 
In the fourth year of the reign of 
his present Majesty, King George III., 
this hall was rebuilt by Thomas, 
Lord Holmes, governor of the Isle of 
Wight. Benjamin Lee, Esq., mayor." 
The National Schools occupy an ele- 
gant Elizabethan building, erected in 
^856. 

There has long existed in the town a 



New 1 ear custom of the children patrol' 
ling the streets singing the following 
carol : — 



" WaHall, wMntl to oar town 1 
The cap Li white and the ale Li brown ; 
The cup If made of the Mhen tree. 
And 10 is the ale of good barlej. 
liUle maid, UUle maid, turn the pin. 
Open the door, and let me oome in. 
Jof be there and J 07 be here. 
We wbh 70a all a happy New Tear 1** 

Communication with Lymington is 
made during the season by steam-boat, 
and there is now a branch of the London 
and South-Western connecting Lyming- 
ton with London. The boatmen of Yar- 
mouth are skilful, and their charges mo- 
derate. Lodgings at Yarmouth, if not 
numerous, are reasonable. The George 
Inn is a commodious building, and at 
the Btigle the accommodation is also ex- 
cellent. The latter boasts of a good col- 
lection of the birds of the island, made 
by the landlord, Mr. Butler, well known 
as a skilful taxidermist. 

From Yarmouth, the western district 
of the island may be visited with the 
greatest facility. The main routes are — 
1. Through Shalfleet to Calbourne, and 
thence through Brook to Freshwater 
Gate; and 2. Through Freshwater vil- 
lage to Alum Bay, the Needles, and the 
adjacent coast. We proceed to indicate 

a few of the more attractive sub- 
routes, 

SUB-ROUTBS. 

a. From Yarmouth, eastward, via 
Thorley, 1 mile (notice its curious 
bam-like church), through Welmingham 
1 mile, leaving Afbon House to the right, 
and crossing the Yar at Blackbridge, 
via Easton, to Freshwater Gate, 2 
miles (notice arched rock, caves, new 
fort, and other objects specified here- 
after in our ''coast route"). Ascend 
the High Down from the beacon, and 
examine the Needles' light-house, 8 
miles ; return and take the footpath, 
left, to Alum Bay Hotel, and descend by 
the chine into Alum Bay, 1^ mile (no* 
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tice the Warren and its population of 
nibbits. There is a fine view of the 
Hampshire coast, Yarmouth, and the 
west of the island, from the topmost 
ridge of the Warren, near the coastguard 
station). Back to Yarmouth, about 4^ 
miles, through Middleton Green (notice 
Faringford HovaCf Tennyson's resid- 
ence). Freshwater village, keeping the 
northern road, past Freshwater Honse 
to the hamlet of Norton (notice Norton 
Lodge, Admiral Sir Andrew Haraond's 
seat). Cross the river by the ferry. 
6. Gross the river, and by the banks 
throagh to Freshwater, 2^ miles, to 
Freshwater Gate, one mile. Ascend Afton 
Down (notice obelisk on the brink of the 
cliff to the memory of a little girl who 
fell over and was killed), and keep along 
the hills — a beautiful route— to Shal- 
comb and Chessel, 4 miles (notice the 
numerous tumvZi, or burrows, on these 
heights). The road from Chessel passes 
some small farms to Ningwood, 2 miles, 
and by road to the right reaches Shalfieet, 
1 mile (notice Norman tower of Shal- 
fleet church. Newtown lies to the north- 
east about 1^ mile). Betum by the 
main road, via Ningwood Green, Ning- 
wood Common, and fiouldner, into Yar- 
moath, 4 miles, c. From Yarmouth, 
via Thorley, to Wellow (supppsed to be 
the WedUham mentioned in the Saxon 
Chronicle as destroyed by the Danes, 
A.D. 1001), and through Stone well to 
Calboume, 5^ miles (notice church, and 
Westover, the seat of the Earl of Hey- 
tesbury. Then, via Swainstone, the 
seat of Sir John Simeon, Bart., passing 
the slopes of Apes Down to Park Cross, 
and via Carisbrooke to Newport, 6 miles. 
Return via Parkhurst Forest to Vittle 
Field, and through Watching well into 
Shalflet, 6 miles; via Ningwood and 
Bouldner to Yarmouth, 4 miles, d. To 
Freshwater, 2^ miles, via Freshwater 
Gate, 1 mile, sdong the shore to Brook, 
8 miles. By the road, and through 
Brook Green to Mottistone, 1^ mile (no- 
tice church and Longstone), and onward 



to Brighstoue. The tourist may then 
adopt any suitable Sub-route laid down 
in District III. From Brighstone he 
should, however, return across the 
downs to Afton, regaining Yarmouth 
via Welmingham and Thorley. He will 
enjoy such bursts of scenery, sublime, 
picturesque, or simply i*ural, as cannot 
fail to arouse his admiration. 

BNYIBOKS or TARMOUTH. 

I. Thorley (perhaps Tor, the beacon, 
and ley, a pasture) is a village, pleasantly 
surrounded with trees, about one mile 
south-east of Yarmouth. There is 
nothing here to notice but a curioui 
church, without spire or tower, a con- 
siderable farm, and a pretty vicarage. 
The manor is noticeable as having suc- 
cessively passed through the hands of the 
Montacutes, Edward, Duke of York, and 
" George of Clarence." 

Thorley parish contains 1574 acres, 
chiefly arable land and pasture. There 
are but 25 inhabited houses within its 
limits, £i,nd its population in 1861 only 
numbered 143 (83 males -f- 60 females), 
against a popul9,tion in 1801 of 128, and 
1811 of 138. The living is a vicarage, 
in the gift of C. R. Col vile, Esq., valued 
at £100 per annuqi. The parish has 
Yarmouth on the north, Shfdfleet east, 
the Yar on the west, and Brook to the 
south. 

II. Shalflbet is about 4 miles east of 
Yarmouth, and contains the manors of 
Shalfleet, Ningwood, and Wellow. Ches- 
sel, Hulverston, East and West Hamp- 
stead, and Watchingwell also lie within 
its boundaries. Sha^eet was probably 
derived from shaio, a woody glen, and 
fleet, a running stream. The village lies 
in a well- wooded . and well- watered hol- 
low. The church is ancient, with traces 
of early Norman architecture. Tradition 
ascribes its origin to William Fitz-Osbert. 
WatchingweU, or Watching wood, claims 
to have possessed the first royal park 
formed in England. About 60 acres were 
enclosed by William the Conqueror. It 
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lies close to the manor of Swainstone. 
Within the manor is a farm, named War- 
lands, corrupted from Walleran, the 
name of its original Norman proprietor 
— Walleran Trenchard. Ningwood is a 
leafy little hamlet, with a good manor- 
house, the residence of the Vicar of Shal- 
fleet. 

The parish of Shalfleet is bounded 
east by that of Carisbrooke; west by 
Yarmouth; south by Calbourne; and 
north by the Solent. Its acreage is 
6623, and its population in 1861 num- 
bered 1196 (612 males -h 584 females), 
occupying 260 houses ; 14 were uninha- 
bited. The living is a vicarage (Rev. T. 
Hockley), value £210 per annum, in 
the patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

III. Calbournb was anciently a Hun- 
dred in itself, and was sometimes called 
Sweyneston, or Swainstone, It was one of 
the demesnes of the Bishop and Convent 
of Winchester, and included Brighstone 
within its limits. " Calboume " signifies 
the cald or cold bov,rne, or stream ; and 
"Swainstone" has been fancifully de- 
rived from suanes, or foreigners, — 
supposing it to be a settlement of the 
Danes, after destroying Newtown in 
1001. It is obviously, however, from 
swain, a shepherd. The manor was sur- 
rendered to the Crown by John de Pon- 
tissera. Bishop of Winchester, in the 12th 
of Edward I. ; passed through the hands 
of the Montacutes, Earls of Salisbury, 
the Earl of Warwick, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, the Countess of Salisbury beheaded 
by Henry VIII., and her grand-daughter, 
who bestowed it, with her hand, upon 
pir Thon^ Barrington. It afterwards 
icame by marjiage into the Simeon 
ipamily. * 

The church is an interesting building, 
in the early English style of architecture, 
with a recently-erected porch, and north 
transept, used as a mausoleum for the 
Simeon &mily. 

Galbov/nie parish contains (including 
^he hamlet and chapelry of Newtown) 
^|897 acres, 145 inhabited houses, and a 



population of 728 (358 males + 370 
females). Newtown has 71 inhabited 
houses, and 340 inhabitants. The living 
is a rectory (Rev. A. M. Hoare ; curate. 
Rev. G. Hodges), valued at £464 per an- 
num, in the patronage of the Bishop oi 
Winchester. 

Newtown, (6 miles west of Newport, 
and 5 miles east of Yarmouth) is a small 
village, — a score of houses and a tolerable 
inn, — seated on the bank of a wide es- 
tuary, or haven, of depth sufficient to 
accommodate vessels of 500 tons. This 
harbour is in fact an inlet of the Solent, 
swelled by two or three small streams 
which rise in the Downs of Afton, Shal- 
combe, ftnd Chessel, and water the inter- 
mediate plains. Newtown anciently bore 
the name of FrancheviJle (or the free 
town), and had a charter granted to it 
by Aymer, Bishop of Winchester. It 
was then and afterwards a considerable 
corporate town, — with its mayor, and 
burgesses, and common seal, — and con- 
sisted of two long streets (High Street 
and Gold Street) running from east to 
west, and connected by niuperous shorter 
streets, running from north to south. 
Until the Reform Bill it returned two 
representatives to parliament, the most 
distinguished of whom have been John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough (1678), 
and George Canning (1793). It held a 
weekly market, under a charter granted 
by Edward II., and an annual fair on 
the feast of St. Mary Magdalene. 

It was destroyed, it is supposed, by 
the Danes in 1001, and by the French in 
1377. The name of Newtown usurped 
the place of FrancheviUe after the latter 
event. 

The Town Sail is still in existence, 
and stands upon an emihence overlooking 
the Harbour. It contains some curious 
Elizabethan chairs. The upper room is 
now occupied by a day-school. 

The Chapd has recently been rebuilt 
from the designs of Mr. Livesay. There 
are several salterns in its neighbour- 
hood, but they are not very productive. 
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Near Calbourne are Swainttone (Sir J. 
fiimeon), and Westover (Earl of Hey- 
tesbury) which we shall describe here- 
after. 

IV. Frbshwateb parish includes the 
tythings of JQaston, Middleton, Norton, 
and Weston. It is in effect a peninsula, 
joined to the body of the island by a 
narrow neck of land at Freshwater Gate, 
where the Tar rises, and, flowing north- 
ward into the Solent, forma throughout 
its whole course the eastern boundary of 
the parish. The source of this pleasant 
stream is ''within a few yards of the 
sea, which in stormy weather has* been 
seen to break oyer the narrow ridge of 
separation, and mingle its salt waves 
-with the fresh waters of the river-head." 
— Thome, The river is tidal as high 
as Freshwater Mil^, 2 miles Irom its 
mouth. 

Within this narrow compass— 5242 
acres— is contained a wonderful variety 
of natural beauties : lofty ramparts of 
chalk, white, bare, and precipitous; green 
slopes of undulating downs ; broad mea- 
dows, fenced in with hawthorn hedges^ 
and dotted with clumps of venerable 
elms ; meandering rills, wandering 
through depths of shadow ; quiet farm- 
steads, hidden away in the recesses of 
silent hills ; yawning caverns in the cliffs, 
where the wild sea ever beats with a 
restless anger; garden-bowers, odorous 
with blossoms ! The river and the ocean 
fence in this magical land — 

** A narrow eompMi, and yet thtre 
DweUs aU that's good, and all tfiMf* flOr 1 " 

WaUtr. 

The village of Freshwater lies about a 
mile from the southern shore, on the 
River Tar, where it begins to widen into 
an ample stream. A few cottages of the 
better sort, the usual miscellaneous shops, 
an excellent inn (the Red Lion), and some 
tolerable houses on its outskirts — voUd 
Umtl The church is old, and a notice- 
able pile, with two or three curious 
monuments. . Near it a bridge crosses 



the river, and a good-sized loill is worked 
by the stream. 

Freshwaier OaJte derives its name from 
its position at the only gaUt gap, or en- 
trance in the barrier of downs which 
stretches from Brighstone to the Needles. 
There are here two good hotels — Plwrn- 
Uy^i and the Albion ; a few small houses; 
some bathing-machines; and a royal 
, museum. On the headland to the west 
has been constructed a formidable battery, 
—formidable, that is, if it does not^ wh^n 
discharged^ shatter the chalky cliffs about 
the ears of its gallant defenders. It is 
usually garrisoned by 60 or 70 men, with 
one commandant and three officers, and 
mounts & guns, all 68-pounders, — six 
fixed and two mounted upon pivots. 

There stood in this neighbourhood, 
about 60 years ago, the favourite resort 
of bold smugglers and hardy fishermen, 
a small inn named The Cabin, which, in 
1799, was frequented by no less a celebrity 
than George Morland, the artist. He 
much enjoyed its rough, rude company, 
and introduced them into many of his 
best sketches. His picture of The Tap- 
room^ is a fikithful representation of the 
interior of this hostelry. From its ro- 
mantic neighbourhood he derived the 
subjects of his "View near the Isle of 
Wight," "Vie^of the Needles," "Fisher- 
men," "The Smugglers," "View over 
the Common," " The Castle," " Sea-view 
from the Isle of Wight," "A Storm- 
piece," iaSid "Freshwater Cave at moon- 
light, with a group of Smugglers." [On 
one occasion while sketching at Yar- 
mouth with two friends, they were ar- 
rested as spies, and a report of their 
capture forwarded to General Don, then 
commandant of the military forc€» of the 
island. By his direction they were re- 
moved, well-guarded, to Newport, where, 
after undergoing an examination before 
the magistrates, they were duly released. 
— HaadJCi Life ; CoUine^e Memoirs of a 
Pictv/re. Morland often recounted his 
island adventures with the most boi^ter' 
ous glee.] 
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the habitat, during the summer months, 
of a world of birds. Fire a pistol, or 
sound a bugle, and they rise suddenly 
from a thousand ledges and hollows, and 
make the air dark with wings. " Their 
eggs and feathers are the plunder of the 
country people, who resort to a well- 
known but daring feat of enterprise in 
order to obtain them. First driving a 
strong stake, or iron bar, into the top of 
the cli£f near its edge, the adventurer 
secures one end of a rope to it, and the 
other to a piece of wood placed cross- 
wise so as to resemble a rude seat. By 
means of this simple apparatus he de- 
scends the front of the precipice." — Bar- 
ber. The birds found here are— choughs, 
pullins, willocks, razor-bills, cormorants, 
gulls, guillemots, daws, and eider-ducks. 

6. Rounding Sum Corner, the voyager 
finds himself in ScratcheU't Bay, a deep 
hollow curve of extreme magnificence, 
terminated northward by the high masses 
of glittering rock so widely celebrated as 
The Needlet. " In the face of the cliff, 
from the defttruction of the lower beds of 
the bent strata, a magnificent arch 300 
feet high has been produced, and forms 
an alcove that overhangs the beach 150 
feet." — ManteU. If there is not a 
heavy ground-swell, tlie tourist should 
land on the adjacent strip of shingle ; if 
he does, he should go forward to the ex- 
tremity of the great arch, looking out 
from which he will be astonished at the 
sublime aspect of the bay ; the surround- 
ing rocks and the vast overhanging arch 
assume almost a terrible majesty, espe- 
cially if a stormy sky is gathering its 
forces over the distant horizon. There 
IS also, near the Needles, the Needles 
Cave, penetrating 300 feet into the cliff. 

6. Upon Needles Point, the western- 
most extremity of the island, at an ele- 
vation of 474 feet, stands The lAgkthouse, 
Notwithstanding its height, it is said 
that its windows are sometimes shattered 
by stones flung up by the sea. It has 
ten argand lamps, and the same number 
of plated reflectors; and its light is 



visible at a distance of eleven leagues. 
"Seven hundred gallons of oil are yearly 
consumed; and in dark and stormy nights 
the lights attract hundreds of little birds, 
which dash themselves against the glass 
reflectors and are killed." — Mood^, In 
hazy and foggy weather the elevation 
of this lighthouse renders it of doubtful 
service. The Trinity House, therefore, 
in 1858, caused a new one to be erected 
on the outer part of the westernmost of 
the Needles, which was previously cut 
down close to the water's edge. It is 
about 100 feet high from the base to the 
toD of the ball, and has only one light 
with three concentrated wicks, but whose 
brilliancy is so great that it can be seen ten 
miles at sea. The shades are alternately 
white and red. ' A fog bell during un- 
seasonable weather rings by mechanical 
agency ; its sounds may be heard at a 
distance of five miles. The base of the . 
building is 38 feet in diameter. 

7. The Needle Rocks (ingeniously de- 
rived by one authority from the German 
nieder fds, or und^r diff) are five in 
number, but only three are conspicuously 
visible. Originally, they formed a por- 
tion of the western point of the island, 
and their present isolated condition is 
owing to the decomposition and wearing 
away of the rock in the direction of the 
joints or fissures with which the strata 
are traversed. " Their angular or wedge- 
shaped form has resulted from the highly 
inclined northward dip of the beds of 
which they are composed." There was 
formerly another rock — Lot's Wife^ the 
sailors called it — which stood out alone, 
rising from the waves, like a spire, to 
thfe height of 120 feet. It is said to 
have given its name to the group ; it fell 
in 1764. 

"Nothing can be more interesting," 
says a good authority, " particularly to 
those who take pleasure in aquatic ex- 
cursions, than to sail between and round 
the Needles. The wonderfully coloured 
cliffs of Alum Bay; the lofty and tower- 
ing chalk precipices of Scratchell's Baj, 
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of the most dazzling whiteness and the 
most elegant forms ; the magnitude and 
singularity of the spiry, insulated masses 
which seem at every instant to be shift- 
ing their situations, and give a mazy 
perplexity to the place; the screaming 
noise of the aquatic birds, the agitation 
of the sea, and the rapidity of the tide, 
occasioning not unfrequently a slight 
degree of danger; — all these circum- 
stances combine to raise in the mind 
unusual emotions, and to give to the 
scene a character highly singular, and 
even romantic." — Sir H. EngUfield. 

The dangers of the Needles' passage 
have long been felt by mariners; but 
that it is the grandest and most fitting 
approach to England foreigners unani- 
mously acknowledge. Mr. Eush, the 
American ambassador, writes of it en- 
thusiastically : — " In due time we ap- 
proached the Needles. The spectacle 
was grand. Our officers gazed in ad- 
miration. The very men who swarmed 
upon the deck made a pause to look 
upon the giddy height. The most exact 
steerage seemed necessary to save the 
ship from the sharp rocks tha,t compress 
the waters into the narrow straits below. 
But she passed easily through. There 
is something imposing in entering Eng- 
land by this access. I afterwards 
entered at Dover in a packet from Calais, 
my eye fixed upon the sentinels as they 
slowly paced the heights. But these 
cliffs, bold as they are, and immortalized 
by Shakspeare, did not equal the passage 
through the Needles." — Jom'tial of a 
Residence, <fcc. 

There is an association connects with 
Scratchell's Bay wl4ch somewhat sa- 
vours of the ludicrous. One John Bald- 
win, of Lymington, having heard his 
wife threaten " to dance over his grave," 
gave directions in his lyill that he should 
be buried out at sea, and accordingly his 
body was submerged in Scratchell's Bay, 
tans cSr^monie. 

8. The voyager, having passed the 
Needles, finds himself suddenly thrown. 



as it were, into a world of enchantment, 
especially if the rays of the setting sun 
are just fallipg upon his path, an,d the 
cliffs are resplendent with their jmr- 
pur earn lumen. This is Alum Bap; 
one side of it a wall of glowing chalk, 
the other a barrier of rainbows ! The 
contrast is very wonderful ; the stillness 
of the chalky cliffs with these masses of 
many-coloured earth piled up in pictur- 
esque confusion. " The scenery of this 
bay is, indeed, very superior in magnifi- 
cence to that of any othe^ part of the 
island. The chalk forms an unbroken 
face everywhere nearly perpendicular, 
and in some parts formidably projecting, 
and the tenderest stains of ochreous 
yellow and greenish moist vegetation 
vary without breaking its sublime uni- 
formity. This vast wall extends nearly 
a quarter of a mile, and is more than 
400 feet in height; it terminates by a 
thin projection of a bold, broken outline, 
and the wedge-shaped Needle rocks, 
rising out of the blue waters, continue 
the cliff in idea beyond its present 
boundary, and give an awful impression 
of the stormy ages which have gradually 
devoured its enormous mass. The 
pearly hue of the chalk under certtun 
conditions of the atmosphere and light is 
beyond description by words, and pro- 
bably out of the power even of the pen- 
cil to portray. The magical repose of 
this side of the bay is wonderfully con- 
trasted by the torn forms and vivid 
colouring of the clay cliffs on the opposite 
side. These do not, as at Whitecliff, 
present rounded headlands clothed with 
turf and shrubs, but offer a series oi 
points of a scalloped form, and which are 
often sharp and pinnacled. Deep, rugged 
chasms divide the strata in many places, 
and not a trace of vegetation appears in 
any part. All is wild ruin ! The tints 
of the cliffs are so bright and so varied, 
that they have not the aspect of anything 
natural. Deep purplish red, dusky 
blue, bright ochreous yellow, grey nearly 
approaching to white, and absolute 
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black, snooeed each other as sharply 
defined as the stripes in silk ; and after 
rains, the snn, which, &om about noon 
till his setting, in summer illuminates 
them more and more, gives a brilliancy 
to some of these nearly as resplendent 
as the bright lights on real silk. Small 
vessels often lie in this bay for the pur- 
pose of loading chalk and sand;* and 
they serve admirably to show the majes- 
tic size of the cliffs under whose shade 
they lie diminished almo^'t to nothing." 
—Sir E, Englefidd, 

9. The northern extremity of the bay 
is Headon Hill, 40Ofeet in height. The 
geologist will observe that its geological 
character is precisely similar to that of 
Whitecliff Bay, at the eastern end of the 
island. The ohalk joins the London 
clay and fieshwater deposits at both 
places, though the dislocat^sd strata of 
Headon Hill give the landscape so diffe- 
rent an aspect. At both places the 
lacustrine and fluviatile deposits are the 
uppermost series ; the London clay, 
occupying a vertical position, forms the 
middle ; and is followed by th^ Bognor 
strata, and the mottled clays ; and these 
abut against a bed of sandy loam, with 
pebbles and slightly roUed flints, that is 
in immediate contact with the chalk. 
The thickness of the eocene strata, from 
the chalk to the uppermost bed in 
Headon Hill, is stated by Mr. Prestwick 
to be 1660 feet, which is 300 feet less 
than the series at Whitecliff. 

** The variegated and deeply tinted 
sands, marls, and clays, which impart 
so remarkable and brilliant an aspect to 
the cliff, are the next in order, and form 
a total thickness of between 700 and 800 
feet. The alternations and variety of 
the vertical seams or layers are almost 
innumerable." These strata belong to 

* Mr. Wedgwood tried to uge the fine 
white sand in his porcelain majiu&cture, but 
the experiment was nnsnccebsfal. Glasses, 
bottles, paper-weights, Ac, filled with these 
■ands in various designs, are sold all over the 
Island. 



the London clay series, and are followed 
by a layer of pure white sand, which is 
exported for the glass manufactories uf 
London and Bristol, at the rate of 8000 
tons yearly. 

From the summit of Headon Hill a 
fine view may be obtained of the various 
windings of this wonderful coast, of the 
inland island scenery, of the green trees 
and misty hills of Hampshire. Tar- 
mouth and the groves of Freshwater lie 
beneath, and the chalk downs rise up 
against the distant horizon. 

10. The tourist now reaches Totland, 
or l^oUard's Bay, where the cliffs entirely 
change their character, and exhibit 
alternations of marine and freshwater 
strata. They gradually decrease in 
height as the boat passes Colwell Bay, 
where, in Bra/mMe Chine, " a thick bed 
of oyster shells is exposed, apparently 
in its original state, the valves being in 
contact with each other as when living." 
Many beautiful fossil shells may be col- 
lected in this locality. 

11. The extremity of Colwell Bay is 
called Cliff End, where the 'Victoria Fort 
has recently been erected. This is the 
nearest point of contact with the main- 
laud — the passage to Hurst Point not ex- 
ceeding three quarters of a mile. Next 
comes Sconce Point, crowned by the heavy 
mass of the Albert Fort, and then the 
voyager finds himself abreast of Yar- 
mouth. Viewed from the sea, the island 
here assumes a very interesting ap- 
pearance. The gradual rise of the 
northern side above the sea, the coloured 
strata of Alum Bay, those singular 
masses of rock — ^the Needles, with the 
majestic chalk cliffs behind them of the 
most dazzling whiteness, and the preci- 
pitous face of the southern side of the 
downs above Freshwater, compose alto- 
gether a picture of the most romantic 
character. 

SEATS OF THE OEKTRT. 

Swainatone, about 1^ mile east from 
Ga] bourne, is the seat of the Simeon 
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family. It is a large and handsome man- 
sion of stone, in the Italian style, occupy- 
ing the site of an ancient palace of the 
Bishops of Winchester — once visited by 
Kilward II.— of the chapel of which some 
Sarly Decorated remains are still extant. 
The grounds are very beautiful— agree- 
ably alternated with hill and dale, and 
rejoicing in the most luxuriant foliage. 
The views, in every direction, are full of 
interest. Sir John Simeon, M.P., is the 
eldest son of the late Sir B. Qodin Simeon, 
by the eldest daughter and heiress of the 
iate Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, who 
brought the Calboume estate into the 
Simeon family. Sir John wan bom at 
St. John's, near Byde, in 1815; educated 
at Christchurch, Oxon, and graduated 
M.A. in 1840 ; married, in the same 
year, the only daughter of Sir P. F. 
Baker, of Loventer, in Devonshire; re- 
presented the island in parliament 
from 1847 to 1851 in the Liberal inte- 
rest, resigning on becoming a convert 
to the Boman Catholic religion; and 
succeeded to the baronetcy (created in 
1815), on the death of Sir Bichard, in 
1854. 

Westover lies south of Calboume, in 
an agreeable situation. The house is 
commodious, though not of spacious di- 
mensions; its south front ornamented 
with a Doric colonnade in the centre, 
verandahs above, f^id upon each side of 
it. To the east and north well-sheltered 
by thick masses of ancient trees. The 
manor, formerly a possession of the Dil- 
lingtons, was sold by one of the drry 
family to Lord Holmes, and so descended 
to Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, whose 
daughter and heiress married, in 1833, 
the Hon. William Ashe A 'Court, eldest 
son of the Earl of Heytesbury, and the 
present proprietor of Westover. This 
gentleman thereupon assumed the name 
and arms of Holmes. He was bom in 
London in 1809 ; educated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
as M. A. in 1831; married in 1833; repre- 
sented the Isle of Wight from 1837 to 



1847 on Conservative principles; and suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Heytesbury on 
his father's death, 1859. 

Afton Manor, the seat of B. Cotton^ 
Esq., is a large mansion in a noble and 
well- wooded park, on the east bank of 
the Yar, about 2 miles from Yarmouth. 
Mr. Cotton was for some years the master 
of the Isle of Wight hounds. 

Norton Lodge (the seat of Adm. Sir A . 
S. Hamond), on the northern shore of the 
island, and the extreme western bank of 
the Yar, is a picturesque villa in very plea- 
sant and agreeably diversified grounds. 
It commands a fine view of Yarmouth 
and the coarse of the river, — of the 
Hampshire coast, and the singular pro- 
montory terminated by Hurst Castle. 
The late Admiral Sir Graham Hamond, 
Bart, Q.C.B., was bom in 1779; served 
as midshipman on board the Queen Char- 
lotte in Lord Howe's action — " the glori- 
ous First of June;" distinguished himself 
at the blockade of Malta, and siege of 
Yaletta; in the sanguinary action off 
Copenhagen, 1801; and at Flushing, m 
1809. Promoted to Admiral of the 
White, 1849. Admiral Sir Andrew 
Snape Hamond succeeded to the estate 
and baronetcy on his father's death. 

Faringford, 1 mile west of Freshwater 
Gate, a fine villa almost hidden amidst 
leafy trees, is the residence of Alfred 
Tennyson, Esq. In his " Maud, and other 
Poems," the poet- laureate pleasantly al- 
ludes to his island home when addressing 
his friend, the Bev. F. D. Maurice : — 

'* Where, fiir from smoke and nolw of town, 
I wsteb the twilixht fitllmg brown 

All round a earelew ordored gardtn, 
CtoM to iho ridge of » nobU down. 

You'll h»Te no toanilal while you dine. 
But hoiieit talk and wholeiome wine, 

And onl J hear the magpie goulp 
Garruloua under a rocf of pint. 

For grorei of pine on either hand. 
To break the blut of winter, itaad ; 

And (Urtber on, the hoary Channel 
Tumble! a breaker on obiilk and laiid." 

It is to be regretted that the intrusive 
curiosity of ill-bred visitors will prubablj 
drive the poet from his island retreat. 
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PLAOBS TO BB VISITED B7 TBE 
PEDESTRIAN. 

EastOD, 1 mile south of Freshwater; 
Compton, nestling in a hollow of the 
downs, near Brook, and 3 miles south- 
east from Freshwater; the Needles Light- 
house, and examine Alum Bay, De War- 
ren, Colwell Bay, and other places by a 
route along the cliff ; Middleton, a small 
hamlet, near Freshwater; Cliff End, and 
Sconce Point; Hempstead, and its farm- 
house, designed by Nash the architect. 



2 miles north-west of Shalfleet, and S^ 
west of Yarmouth; Elmsworth, and itR 
salterns, half a mile north of Newtown. 
[Here we complete our Deacription of 
the Island, believing that we have not 
omitted, in our cursory sketches, any 
place of interest to the tourist, either 
from its historical associations, or its 
attractiveness of scenery ; and trusting 
that our pictures, however wanting in 
art, may, at least, deserve a word of com- 
mendation for their accuracy of detail]. 
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TART III. 
THE CHURCHES OF THE ISLAND, 



WITH 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF ITS WORTHLKS. 
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Arrston,— one of the churches piren by 
William Pitz-Osbert to his Abbey of 
Lire; valued in Cardinal Beaufort's roll 
at 50 marks, and the tithes of the vicar- 
age at 8; value of superfluous plate and 
fittings sold by Edward VI. 's Commis- 
sioners, £34, 3s. 4d. ; consists of an early 
English double-gabled chancel, with 
south aisle, and dwarfed Perpendicular 
tower. The oak ceiling in the chancel, 
and the stone pulpit, are recent additions. 
Brasses. — In the south aisle there is a 
brass, date 1430, with the effigy of a man 
in plate-armour, his feet upon a lion. 
Inscription, — 

" H«r« if J . buried under thii grare 
Harry Hawlw . hli soule God utre. 
Long tjrm« steward . of the Tie (tf Wyght, 
Hare m'cy on hjta . God ful of myght." 

On a brass plate on one of the pillars 
Bre graven the following quaintest of 
quaint rhymes : — 

'* Loe here under lUi tomb f ncoutcht 
la William Serle by name. 
Who, for bit deed'i of chareti« 
Deaerreth worthy Ikme. 

A man within tbia Pariih borne. 
And in the bouae ealled Stone, 

A glaaa for to behold a work 
Hath left to ereiy one. 

For that unto the people poor 

Of Arreton, he gare 
An hundred pownda in redie eoyne. 

Be will'd that they ahould baro. 

To be ymployed in fltteat lorte, 

Ai man eoulde bert inrent. 
For yearely relief to the Foore, 

That aaa hii good intent. 



Tbut did this man, a BMcheler 

Of yean full fifty nyne; 
And doeing good to many a one, 

Soe did he tpend hla tyme. 

Until! the day he did deoeaae. 

The fint of February, 
And in the year of One Thouiand 

Fire hundred tieyntie lire." 

The bequest here described " was laid 
out in the purchase of a farm called 
OarotSf on St. George's Down, from the 
profits of which a supply of bread is 
given to the poor of the parish in the 
winter aesson."— Walks rownd Ryde. 

On the exterior wall is another 
brass : — 

" Trb kkwam^ or Simrs n Dbatb. Etbmju 

TIKOB LiTB n THB GtrTB Of GOD TRJIiOTaH OVB 
LoitD AKD KAVIOTIt JbSVI CBRISTB. WhBBKVUK 
ALI. YB THAT LOTB THB LOKO DOB THM * HATB 
ALL TRmOl THAT ABB EtBU. ?0B BB DOTRB 

Kb»b trb aoTLBt or tat raoic luoa Aa 



froTLO THBJi iriu..' 



0»orif$Bmrk. 



Another metal plate records the death 
of WHliam Colnett, 1594; and a brass in 
north aisle, I)avid WavU, 1629. 

Mormments. — To Ridiard Fleming 
Worslepy drowned in the river Hamble, 
(setat 22), sculptured by Westmacott. To 
Sir Leonard Worsley Hotmes, Bart, 
{vtai 38, in 1825), executed by a native 
artist, named Haskoll. 

The BeUs.— There are five bells, but 
only four can be used. On one, in raised 
letters, is graven — " William . Qrif . 
riN . viooR . Oko . OaLANi>KB . Hbnrt 
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BVLI . CHVK0HWARDH5S . ClBMANT . 
TOSIBAR CAST . MEB . IN . THE . YEAR . 

OF. 1699." On another, "God is mv 
HOPE . 1691." On the smallest,— 3^U8 : 
nicftoUtts : nnxU : t : al(((a : uxx : tjus : 
tittiit : mt. Jesus/ Nicholas Serle and 
his wife Alicia gave me. 

Epitaphs. — ^In the church-yard are 
nnmerons singular epitaphs. 

On James Urry of ComMey, setat. 38, 
1815:— 

*' Death li moit oerUln you nuy Me 
For suddenly ft came to me. 
In perfect Health to me 'twM lent, 
Bj Aecident moet Tiolent." 

On Jam£S Barton, setat. 66, 1768 :— 

" Uj Sickneea was Great I under Went 
Ood gare me Time for to Repebt; 
ily Change I Hope b for the best. 
To dwell with Christ and be at rest" 

On Damd Barton, setat. 32, 1778 : — 

*' My parents Dear Oriere not for Me, 
I hope in hearen jou Both to See; 
It was God's will he thought it beet. 
To take me to A place of rest.". 

On John Barton, setat. 40, 1781 : — 

*' In lore I lived, in peace I died, 
Mjr Life Desir'd but Ood deny'd; 
Kow on my Children pity take. 
And loTe them for there ikthers Sake." 

On Elizabeth, wife of the above, setat. 
64, 1804 :— 

*' Calm was her Death, pious was her life, 
A eareftil mother, and a Tirtuous wife: 
Dutlftal to her Children and a friend. 
Possessing those bright duties to her End." 

On Hannah and William Raynet : — 

" Skili'd in the mystery of the pleasing Peal, 
Whieh few can know, and (bwer still rereal; 
Whether with little Bell» or Bell Bi)blime, 
To split a Moment to the truth of Time; 
Time so oft truly beat, at length o'ercame. 
Tot ahall this Tribute long preeenre his Name." 

On Elizabeth Wallbridge, the heroine 
of Legh Richmond's popular narrative, 
The Dairyman's Daughter : " — 

Stranger I if e'er by chance or feeling led, 
XTpon this hallow'd turf thy footsteps tread, 
Tuim from the contemplation of the sod, 
And think on her whose sfdrit rests with Ood. 
Lowly her lot on earth, — ^but He who bor« 
Tidings of grace and blesring to the poor. 



it 



GaTe her his truth and (Uthftalnea to prore. 
The choicest treasures of his boundless loTO,— 
(Faith, that dispelled Afdiction's darkest gloom; 
Hope, that could cheer the passage to the tomb; 
Peace, that not hell's dark leglona could destroy; 
And Lore that illl'd the soul with heaTenly Joy). 
Death of its sting disarm'd, she knew no fear. 
But tasted heaTen e'en while she linger'd here; 
Oh, happy Saint I may we like thee be blest; 
In life be fUthful, and in death find resti " 

Arreton is a vicarage in the patronage 
of J. Fleming, Esq. ; valaed at £220 per 
annum, 

Bbmbridoe, first erected in 1826, at a 
cost of £1300, and endowed with £5 
annually by the late Edward Wise, Esq. 
Consecrated in 1827. The foundations 
proving unsafe, it became necessary in 
1845 to erect a new edifice, which is 
small, but commodious, and Early Eng- 
lish in character. Was formerly de- 
pendent on the parish of Brading, but 
is now a perpetual curacy (Rev. J. 
Le Mesurier), valued at £100 per an- 
num. 

BiNSTEAD, an elegant reproduction 
(architect, T. Hellyer, Esq., of Ryde)of 
the ancient early English edifice, which 
was probably erected and supplied by 
the monks of Quarr, and on account of its 
poverty was not included in Cardinal 
Beaufort's roll, 1404. Over the outer 
gate notice a curious ancient key-stone, 
or corbel, representing a human semi- 
figure which terminates in a ram's head. 
This is popularly called the Idd. Some 
singular emblems in stone of Eternity, 
Siu, the Holy Dove, &c., from the old 
church, are preserved in the walls of the 
new. The church consists of a nave and 
chancel, divided by early English arch. 
The octagonal font is noticeable for 
its workmanship, representing Eve's 
Temptation, the Expulsion from Eden, 
the Doom of Labour, Death, Christ's 
Baptism, Crucifixion, Ascension, and 
the Last Judgment. The reading desk 
is supported by a figure of Moses, with 
arms upheld by Aaron and Hor (Bxod. 
xvii. 8-18). 
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EpitapJis.— In. the grave-yard are some 
old tombstones, but mostly uninterest- 
ing. One records the death of James 
Ooodlad, a former minister of Binstead, 
and Sarah his wife, setat. 66, A.i>. 1620 ; 
and another, Thomas Sivell, "cruelly 
shot on board his sloop by some offi- 
cers of the customs at the port of Ports- 
mouth, June 15, 1786, at the age of 61 
years." 

BoNOHUROH. — There are here two 
churches, the Old and the New, The 
Old was dedicated to St. Boniface, Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, and ''the apostle of 
Centi^ Germany ; " hence BonifoAX- 
cfettrc^ corrupted into JBoncftttrcA. Archi- 
tecture, Norman ; chancel and door-way 
without ornament. Consists of a body 
and chancel, compass-roofed, and ceiled 
circular, and chancel separated from 
body by a square stone partition. Was 
probably founded about 1070-80, on the 
site, perhaps, of an older building. 

Notice, in the interior, remains of 
mwral paintings, representing the Last 
Judgment, discovered by Mr. Saxby of 
Ventnor ; and cross, carved in black oak, 
on the altar, brought, it is said, from a 
Norman Abbey {Lire f) 35 or 40 years ago. 

Tom^s. — In the church -yard, which is 
surrounded with trees, and within hear- 
ing of " the murmurous waves," stands 
the tomb of the Rev. W. Adams ; a plain 
stone, coffin-shape, with a cross of iron 
placed over it horizontally, so as to cast 
a continual shadow (in allusion to his 
book, " The Shadow of the Cross "). 
Inscription : — 

SSItlltom %^9xa.%, f^.%., Ute Ftcar 
of ibt. peter in tt)r lEast, antr jFelloto 
of llterton College, (S^xforii ; treceasrli 
^anuar^ xtiii., mUtcrxIbiiC *' ¥att« 
ent (n trtbuIatCon, rontinuing instant 
(n praper." 

[Rev. William Adams, second son of 
late Serjeant Adams, bom 1815; edu- 
cated at Eton and Merton College, Ozon, 



of which he was elected fellow and tutor, 
1836. Afterwards presented to the 
vicarage of St. Peter's in the East, 
Oxford, where he delivered the lectures 
published under the title of " Warnings 
of the Holy ^eek.'* Removed to Bon- 
church in a consumptive state in 1842, 
and during his brief residence endeared 
himself to all its inhabitants, who still 
speak of him as the " Good Gentleman." 
Wrote his " Shadow of the Cross," 1842; 
"The Distant Hills," 1846; "Fall of 
Croesus," 1846; "The Old Man's 
Home,"' 1847; and "The King's Mes- 
sengers," 1847. Died, eetat 33, January 
17, 1848. J 

There is also in this church-yard the 
grave of John Sterling, the friend of 
Hare and Carlyle, who died at Hillside, 
Ventnor, September 18, 1844. "The 
most perfectly transparent soul I have 
ever known."— Car^yZ«. 

The New Church was erected 1847-8, 
the foundation-stone being laid by the 
Rev. W. Adams, June 24, 1847. A 
simple, but elegant edifice, Norman in 
character, from the designs of B. Ferrey ; 
consists of a nave, transept, chancel, 
south porch, and bell-gable at the west 
end. " The west and ti-ansept windows 
contain some good, ancient stained- 
glass." Notice the Font, inscribed — 
" Domine ! agimus tibi gratias pro 
Gulielmo Adams hujus ecclesiae bene- 
factore rogautes ut nos un& cum illo ad 
resurrectionis gloriam immortalem per- 
ducamur per Christum Dominum nost- 
rum. Amen." (We give thee thanks, 
God, for William Adams, the bene- 
factor of this church, beseeching thee 
that, together with him, we may arrive 
at the deathless glory of the resurrection, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen.) 

The site of the church was given by 
the Rev. James White, and that of the 
schools and parsonage by Rear- Admiral 
and Lady Jane Swinburne. 

The painted windows in the transept 
and at the west end were the gift of the 
Rev. W. Sewell, D.D. 
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BftADnro. — A spacious, ancient struc- 
ture chiefly Trans. Norman in style; 
consistB of a body and chancel, separated 
by Norman arch ; tower ; north and 
south aisles separated from the body by 
early English arches, and each with a 
small chapel at the end. The pic- 
turesque interior, recently restored with 
great care, and the Oglander chapel, claim 
the visitor's admiration. The advowson 
was bestowed by Charles I. on Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Brcuaes, dec, — Within the altar-rails 
(notice altar-table of t£e date of Queen 
Elizabeth) is a curious and elaborately 
engraved slab, with effigy of knight in 
armour, his feet supported by two dogs, 
and delicate ornamental work, represent- 
ing a recess, and, apparently, the twelve 
apostles in side- niches — a very fine speci- 
men, originally inlaid with silver. In- 
scribed — 

Ci^rtotaiin armign, Uttm bibrttat, Con« 
nr0tahttUritt0 Castri He yortestrr, qtt( 
Mix . anno Uomini mflUsimo qttaU- 
rinflf »"«» quaUtaB* . primo UCr ultima 
mensr (!9ctohrto . anima eftt0 rrquirs- 
tat in pate. fiMtXL 

(Here lies the renowned John Cherowin, 
knight, while he lived Constable of the 
Castle of Porchester, who died a.d. 
1441, on the last day of the month of 
October. May his soul rest in peace i 
Amen.) 

At extreme end of north aisle are two 
altar-tombs, decorated with a rose gviet. 
Onone— gfin |)abr mrrtCr on SISBsl^am 
|l{ob)ls0 sotail. Slmen. mtttttxx. And 
on the other— J^fli^ahrtb |)S» b)st 

In the beautiful Oglander chapel, south 
aisle, are the altar-tombs of Sir William 
Oglander, and his son. Sir John Og- 
lander, lieutenant of the Wight and 
lieutenant-governor of Portsmouth, died, 
setat 70, in 1655. The effigies are of 
wood, and represent the knights in 
complete armour, extended at full 



length. Also a memorial of Oeorge 
Oglander, Esq., eldest son of Sir John, 
a loyal cavalier, who died "at Cawne 
(Caen) in Normandy, July 11th 1652'; 
of his adge 28d." On a monument near 
the altar— flta0tn<9lgtorr .<9gUtonIirr 
—%txt s*30t| Hase of aettmbn . p* 
srr of ottY IotU 6oli xa^ttttxxx . anU 
for s* b)sf of . . . JSir . . . OglatonUrr. 

Epiia/phs. — The church-yard is pecu- 
liarly rich in noticeable inscriptions, 
some of them of more than average ex- 
cellence. 

On Mrs. Anne Berry (adapted with 
a very slight alteration from Mrs. Steele's 
** Lines on the death of the Rev. James 
Harvey — see her " Poems by Eudoxia," 
1760, vol. ii., p. 60— though generally 
ascribed to the Rev. W. Gill, a former 
curate of Newchurch. These verses 
were arranged by Dr. Calcott to a 
beautiful and wdl-known glee, com- 
posed by him " at St. John's, near Ryde, 
in the Isle of Wight, Thursday, Sjep- 
tember 24th, 1794")— 

" ForflT*, bl«it ilwde, the tributary t««r 

ThM mounis thj exit flrom • worid like tbb ; 
ForgiTe the wbh tb»l would bare kept tbee bere. 

And ttoyed thj progre« to the mau of bli«. 
No more oonflned to groTUIng eeenes of nicbt. 

Mo more m teoMit pent In mort*! el»7.— 
We rMber now should bail thy glorioua fli|;bt. 

And trace thy Journey to the realmi of day." 

On an adjoining stone is this inscrip- 
tion — 

*< It muit be to— our fkther Adam's fUl 
And dliobedtenee brought this lot on alL 
All die in bim ; but hopeleai should we be, 
BUM rerelation I were it not for theet 

Hail, glorious gospel, heaTenly light t wherebf 
We live with oomfsrt, and with oomfort die: 

And Tiew beyond this gloomy soene, the tomb, 
A Ufb of endless happiness to oome." 

On Jane, the subject of Legh Rich- 
mond's tract, *' Little Cottager" — 

" Te who the power of God delight to trace. 
And mark with joy each monument of grace 
Tread lightly o'er tUs grare as ye explore. 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

A child reposes underneath this sod, 
A child to memory dear, and dear to Ood; 

imoice, but shed the sympathetic tear- 
Jane, the Toung Cottager, lies buried bere.** 
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Hei^ ia aii absurd, aiid, therefore, in- 
appropriftte, verse on a person whose 
name it is not necessary to record : — 

** When the ftffltoMd wa* Aill Mre, 
Still with patt«ac« tt the loan. 
And oft io the Lord did nxy. 
The Lord hire mer^ on me, I pmy ; 
And when her gXmrn wm fully run. 
She eXoMk her eya irflhoui a groMfu" 

There is an iascription near the en- 
tranoe porch to one Robert StcusU, 20tii 
September 1649 ; and another near the 
chancel wall to Peter Bryers, butler, 
and A£r. Tobye Kemp, derk, to Sir 
John Oglander of Nunwell, knight, 
1637. 

Bdta, — There are four bells of excel- 
lent tone, with inscriptions resembling 
those of Arreton. On one — " ft bbn- 

)AMIN SALTER t RICHARD DAW f OHYROH- 
WARDBNS ft OIiBMBHT f TOdlEAR f 
OAST ft MBB IN THB TBAR + ITOQf " 

And on the second — " G-od be ovri»vid. 
1694." 

The parish registers date from the 
year 1547. Here is a curious entry : — 
'' BuricUs, Novemb. y« 20th, 1677. 
Jowler (alias) John Knight, of Merton, 
whoe, rather than he would be charitable 
to himselfe (when he was capacitated), 
liv'd like a miserable wretch on y* pub- 
lick charity. He liy*4 in a p'petuall 
slavery through fisare and suspicion, and 
punish 'd both his back and belly to fill 
y* purse. He ace exoessively idolized 
his poore heap of dung y* it was death 
to him to think of p'ting. He was 
allwaies soe afraid of want, or y* he 
should dy as he had allwaies liv'd, a 
beggar, y* he dar*d not use wh*t he had 
for his oune wellbeing, but liv'd and died 
with his beloved bagg in his nearest 
embraced ; and at length, y* he might 
pay his utmost homage both by life and 
death to his greate god Mammon, he 
voluntarily sacrificed himself, and even 
dyed to save charges. Left {which was 
/(WMki)£06, 17s." 

The living is a vicarage (Rev. J. 



GHover, M.A.; curate, Rev H. P. Mar- 
riott), valued at £250, in the gift ol 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

BRiOHSToifiE (or Brixton) was^ncfentiy 
indnded in the parish of Calboume, but 
was separated ante 1309. The church 
may have been built by one of the 
bishops of Winchester, to whose see it 
has always belonged. Value of plate 
sold by Edward IV.'s oommissioners^ 
£5, 9s. 6d. 

The church was carefully restored in 
1852 by the late rector, and is now a fine 
specimen of the old village church. It 
consists of an Early English chancel, 
Norman north aisle, Perp. side chapel, 
and ]o^ tower. Notice the Dec. arches 
which separate the south aisle. " Againsi 
the westward pier is a shelf for a book, 
surmounted by a small canopy; this 
marks out the originsd position of the 
font." The tower is low, with a square 
turret, terminating in ft rather singular 
conical roof, which may at one time have 
been surmounted by a stone cross. In the 
progress of the restorations the arcade of 
Norman columns and arches on the left 
was found immured in the wall, showing 
that there had formerly existed a north 
aisle, now therefore rebuilt. It was also 
discovered that the floor line of the 
church had been raised about 2 feet 
above its original level. " The chancel 
floor is laid out in panels formed by the 
ancient tombstones and encaustic tiles. 
The tiles within the rails are the gift of 
Winchester College, in commemoration 
of Bishop Kew having formerly been 
rector of this place. The windows are all 
restored, and filled with stained glass. 
That in the tower is the gift of the 
present Bishop of Oxford, in remem- 
brance of his ten years* connection 
with the parish^as its rector." — Rev. E. 
M*AU, 

The church is dedicated to St. Mary. 
The registers date from 1566. In 1568 
occurs a notice of a Sa/nce Bdl, or Saint'ii 
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Bell, mng iii the belfry when the priest 
intoned the Sanctus. In 1570 there is an 
fentry for " The Paraphrase of Erasmus 
tipoh the whole New Testament, divided 
into two volumes." In October 1692, 
three shillings are paid to tbe ringers for 
ringing on " the Thanksgiving Day for 
the reducitig of Iteland." 

IncunU)€nt8. — Among those wiio have 
held this pleasant cure h4ve been Hopton 
Sydenham, D.D., ejected for his lack of 
puritanical principles in 1658 ; Robert 
Dingley, who died just before the Re- 
storation, 1659; Thomas Ken, after- 
wards fiishop of Bath and Wells, well 
kno>^n as a devotional poet, 1667- 
69 ; Noel Digby, who was rector for 
fifty years, 1780-1830; and Samuel 
WUberforce, now Bishop of Oxford, 
1830-40. 

Tombs, dfec^Neither in the church- 
yard, nor in the church itself, is there 
any memorial of interest, except a 
grave-slab, set into the pavement in 
front of the altar, — " Here lyeth y* 
body of Mr. Robert Dingley, Aiinis- 
ter of this place, 2nd son of Sir John 
Dingley, Kt., who dyed in y* 40th 
year of his age, on j* l2th of January 
1659.'* 

The living is a rectory (Rev. J. Mo- 
berly, D.D., for many years head-master 
of Winchester College), valued at £505. 

BROOK,onjising ground near the shore, 
is dedicated to St. Mary. Tbe old church 
was destroyed by fire in 1863, and the pre- 
sent one erected in 1864. It retains the 
ancient tower ; consists of nave and chan- 
cel; and has stained glass windows, and 
fine marble pulpit. One of the Bower- 
mans probably founded the old church, 
ante 1805, when it is named by the Dean 
of the Island "a chapel." "When it 
obtained parochial privileges is uncer- 
tain ; but within the last hundred years 
the patronage was claimed by St. John's 
College, Cambridge, on the ground that 
it was a chapelry belonging to Fresh- 
water. The dispute, however, termi- 



nated in favour of the lord of the manor." 
There was nothing of interest in the in- 
terior of the ancient buildiug. A plain 
marble tablet recorded the deaths of 
the iSev. T. Bowermarif his wifCf and 
daughter; and a handsome tablet, with 
scutcheon, &c., those of W. Bowerman, 
1745; his wife, 1749; and daughter 
Margaret, 1734. 

The living is & rectory (Rev. J. Pellew 
Gaze), valued at £250, and, according to 
the Clergy Liet, in the patronage of the 
Miss Bowermand. 

Calbourits, dedicated to All Saints. 
There was a church here at the time of 
the Domesday survey, for it is spoken of 
as "held by Malger," a Saxon, of the 
Bishop and Convent of Winchester ; but 
the present building does not date further 
than the middle of the 18th century. In 
style it is chiefly early English, but much 
modeimiEed in m:any parts. The transept 
and porch were erected, and the arrange- 
ment of the arches of the nave altered, by 
Sir R. Simeon, in 1836. The lancet 
windows of the chancel are good, and 
copied from tbe east window in ihe south 
aisle. The tower is low (built about 
1752), with a wooden spire. 

The north transept, rebuilt by Sir R. 
Simeon, is used as the mortuary chapel 
of the Simeon fiunily. Architect, Mr. 
A. P. Livesay. 

TombSf ibc. — A brass of » knight in 
armour, V with folded hands, and feet 
resting on a dog, lies in the floor of the 
south aisle. It was once inlaid in a slab 
of marble, and formed part of a stately 
tomb, with columns of Purbeck maible, 
which ornamented the north aisle. The 
columns are now inserted in the windows 
of the Simeon chapel. The effigy is sup- 
posed to be tl^at of one of the Montacutes, 
Earls of Salisbury, to whom the manor 
belonged, and the date to be about 1860- 
80. 

On a brass plate, set in the wall of the 
chancel north, is the following iuscrip- 
I tion ; — 
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*« Bl«tt ta the Jiuk nuui'i memory 
Both here uid to eternitj. 
Bdog dmd he ^el •peikketh."~Heb. zxU. S. 

In Mbmost 

OWTKU 

Rbvbrbd, Rbligiods, and Lbabnxd 

Prbachbb, Daniel Eyanok, 

Who was bom at London, March 2, 1618, 

And died at Galboorne, December 27, 1662. 

This monament was erected by Hannah liis 

moomful relict 

Who la luildent for this thlnge^ 
Wlaely to harpe on erery stringe. 
Rightly dlTlde the word <tf truth 
To bebee uid men, to age and youth. 
One of a tbouMnd where he's found 
8o learned, pioua, and profound- 
Earth hai but few — there la in hearen 
One who answen, 'J eon deoi Men.' 

Danid Ewmee, (Anagram), / eon deal «vea 

iTictmbenta, Ac, — The parish registers 
date from 1599, and open with a memo- 
randnm by " Christopher Ham ton, Doc- 
tor of Divinitie." Since 1616, the date 
of his decease, there have been 16 rectors 
of Calboume. The living (Eev. Arthur 
M. Hoare, M. A. ; cnrate, Eev. G. Hodges) 
is valued at £464, and is in the gift oif 
the Bishop of Winchester. 

Carisbkookb, dedicated to St. Mary, 
one of the oldest, and certainly the hand- 
somest, 6f the island churches, consists 
of a nave, south aisle, porch, and west- 
em tower. The Norman chapel and 
transept, "both in a state of decay," 
were pulled down by Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, when lord of the manor, temp. 
Elizabeth, and 100 marks were given 
to the inhabitants by way of compen- 
sation. " The tower, of very bold and 
good Perpendicular, is built in stages, 
embattled with an octagonal turret." A 
doorway, early Bnglish, is plainly dis- 
cernible in the north wall. The east 
windows of the church were inserted 
during the last century. 

" The church of the manor" (then 
called fieaucombe, or Bowcombe) is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, and the pre- 
sent structure may have been commenced 
by William Fitz-Osbert. It formerly 
teionged to the Cistercian priory which 



he founded in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and underwent the same mutations 
of propietorship. Its plate was returned 
by Bdward VI.'s commissioners as worth 
£55, nearly £600 according to the present 
value of money. Its "two bells" are 
mentioned as weighing xvi cwt. By 
Charles I. Carisbrooke was granted to 
Queen's College, Oxon. 

Northwood, Kingston, Newport, and 
Chale, were formerly included in its 
parochial jurisdiction. Northword rec- 
tory is still presented to by the vicar of 
Carisbrooke, and Newport has only just 
attained independence. Kingston and 
Chale were long ago severed from it. 

Monvmemts cmd Epitcvphs, — Most of 
the noticeable tombs and inscriptions in 
Carisbrooke Church are recorded in a 
MS. in the British Museum, written in 
1719 by one William Pavey, and en- 
titled " Church Notes in Hampshire and 
ihe Isle of Wight" (Addit. MSS.. 1410). 
The portion relating to Carisbrooke runs 
as follows : — 

"It has a fine old steeple, octagonal 
and embattled, with two round turrets 
on the front. The body of the church is 
divided like two ridged houses closed — 
a cross on the west end. Nothing more 
remarkable on the outside, but, on a 
buttress at the west end, this date (^.d. 
1710). On the steeple, cast on the old lead, 
this date — 1064. The sacristan told me 
there had been an old bell in the steeple, 
with a Saxon inscription, and every let- 
ter crowned. 

"What is remarkable in the church 
is as follows : — 

" Against the pillar in the middle 
aisle is a board, on the top of which it 
painted a ship, with this inscription — 
on the anchor Spes (Hope); the card 
was a book open with this inscription — 
Verhum Dei (God's word) ; death sitting 
on the bowsprit blowing a trumpet, 
and behind him a banner flying, with 
post mortem (after death) ; in the main- 
top, X' P' s>; on the foremast, Fides 
(Faith) ; on the mizenmast, F(^maloqua' 
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tur (Fame speaks). This is the epi- 
taph: — 

" * Here lyeth the body of the right 
worthy William Keeling, Esq., groom of 
the chamber to our Sovereign Lord King 
JameSy General for the Hon. East India 
Adventarers, where he was thrice by 
them employed; and dying in this Isle, 
at the age of 42, Anno 1619, Sept. 12, 
hath this remembrance here fixed by his 
loving and sorrowftd wife, Ann Keeling. 

*' * Fortia »nd two jMrt in tbla reasel frail. 
On the rough mm of life did Keeling laile ; 
A merdumt fortunate, a eajitaine bould, 
A oourtier gracious, jet alae I not old. 
Such wealth, experience, honour, and high praise. 
Few winne in twice eo many yearee or daiei. 
But what the world admired, he deemed bat droM, 
For Chilat : without Christ, all his gains but lose ; 
For him, and his dear lore, with rerrie cheere^ 
To the holy land his last course he did iteere : 
Faith serred for sails, the sacred word for card, 
Hope was his anchor, glorie his reward ; 
And thus with gales of grace, by happy renter, 
Tturough straits of death, hearen's harbour he did 
enter.' 

" Under the door that goes to the 
communion table lies the one half of the 
effigies down to the waist of a monk or 
prior of the Convent of Black Monks, 
called St. Mary of Carisbrooke (made a 
cell first to Lyra in Normandy, and after- 
wards to the abbey of Montgrace in York- 
shire, and last of all to the Cistercians 
of Sheen), in his habit, and with a pas- 
toral sta£f in his hand. By the large- 
ness of the stroke on the stone, I guess 
it had been inlaid with brass. The 
lower half lies before the priory door, 
which is now a farm house on the north 
side of the church. It had about six 
windows in front, low, and a large porch. 
Near at hand were their bams and brew- 
house. [The two portions have recently 
been joined.] 

** Within a niche in the north wall 
kneels (as the sacristan told me) the Lady 
Wadham, a small figure, — whether very 
beautifully cut cannot be discovered, for 
it is white-washed over; and on each 
tide of her three poor cripples, as a re- 
membrancer of her— she having founded 
ko hospital for poor old impotent people. 



[She was the wife of Sir Nicholas Wad- 
ham, governor of the island, tem^, Henry 
YIII.] 

" Over the niche is a cherub holding 
a book open, with these letters raised — 
iftr. 

" On the south side of the church is a 
handsome mural monument, the chief 
part whereof is grey, but where the in- 
scription is it is black marble, on which 
is engraven this epitaph : " — [To the me- 
mory of Sir W. Stephens, Kt., some 
years Lieut. -Gov. of the Island, d. Oct. 
26, 1697 — also his wife, his brother 
Henry, and four children.] 

In addition to *' the remarkable things*' 
recorded by Mr. Pavey, the traveller will 
notice tablets to the memory of Mary, 
daughter of Sir Richard Newdegate; to 
Caroline KUderbeef a descendant of Sir 
William de Horsey, warden of the island, 
temp. Henry II. (a lapidary's fiction V) ; 
and LieiUeiiant-Colonel W. H. Dennie, 
C.B., who served at Ghuznee and Ba- 
mecan, and fell at Jellalabad. 

In the church-yard notice the punning 
epitaph on Charles Dixon, a farrier and 
blacksmith. (It also occurs in Felpham 
Church, Sussex ; at Both well, in Lanark- 
shire ; and is said to be the composition 
of the poet Hay ley) :— 

'* lly sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
lly bellows too hare loit their wind. 
lly fire's extinct, my forge decayed, 
lly rice all in the dust is laid; 
. lly eoal is spent, my iron gone, 
lly last nail's driren, my work is done." 

Incumbents, Registers, Ac. — The pa- 
rish registers date from 1578. Some of 
the entries are curious. We quote three : 
** King James landed at y* Cows, and 
saw a muster at Hony Hill, and dined 
at the Castle, and saw in the afternoon 
most of the Hand, with prince Charles 
his Sonne, and the West Medeane, and 
hunted in the park, killed a bocke, and 
so departed again to Bowly [Beaulieu], 
the 2 of August, Ann. Dom. 1609, be* 
ing Wednesday." — " Prince Charles land* 
ed at the Cows, and came into the forest 
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and saw a skirmiBh there, and went from 
thence to Alvington Down, and looked 
over the Hand, and came to the castle, 
and so thence to Newport, where he 
dined at Mr. James' house, and so his 
grace departed to Cows, and tooke ship, 
and went to Portsmonth, in the year 
1618, the 27th of August, being Thurs- 
day."—" The 6 day of September, King 
Charles went from the Castell to treat, 
and the least day of November he went 
from Newport to H urate Castell to pri- 
son, c£^rried away by to [two] troopes of 
horae." 

Alexander Ross was vicar of Caris- 
brooke from 1634 to 1650. He was a 
native of Aberdeen, a doctor of divinity, 
chaplain in ordinary to Chailes I. prior 
to the commencement of the civil war, 
and afterwards master of the Free School 
at Southampton. — Wood, AthencB. Oxon. 
He wrote Pansebeia, a continuation of 
Sir Walter Ealeigh's " History of the 
World;" Virgilius Evangeliaans ; and 
other devotional works. Butler, in his 
Hudibi'as, alludes to him sarcastically — 

" There mi »n anofent rage phlloeopher 
Who had read Aleumder Qoat oTer." 

He died setat 64, in 1654. 
The living is a vicarage (Bev. Edward 
James, M.A.), valued at £1123. 

Chalb, dedicated to St, Andrew, was 
built by Hugh de Vernun, in the reign 
of Henry I. It consists of a body, chan- 
cel, and south aisle, divided by four 
Trans. Norman arches, with a chapel at 
the east end. The tower is a good spe- 
cimen of Perpendicular, resembling in 
many respects that of Carisbrooke, and 
apparently designed by the same builder. 

Monuments, Epitaphs, dsc. — In the 
west wall of the chancel is a tablet with 
the following inscription: — " Patri suo 
charissimo et matri dilectissimae ChUielmo 
et Annce Legg de Atherfield in hac insula 
parentibus optimis possimis meritissimis 
qui obdormiverunt in Domino : ille Anno 
Dom. 1688, ilia Anno Dom. 1681. Quli- 



elmus I^egg filius na^u maximns rector 
de G^retham propd Peterafield in comitata 
Southton msBrens posoit : Anno Dom. 
1704. 

" Fro magnli meritk, at duld munere vitaBt 
Yobii cua^ lacryoiii eola ippu^Qra looow" 

(To his very dear father and beloved 
mother, William and Anne Legg, of 
Atherfield, in this island, hia most ex- 
cellent parents, who have long slept iu 
the Lord ; he in 1688^ she in 1681. Wil- 
liam Legg, their eldest son, rector of 
Gretham, near Petersfield, in the county 
of Southampton, lamenting, placed this 
stone, A.i>. 1704. For your great deserts 
and sweet gift of life, to ye with tears I 
place these solitary tombs.) 

There is also a memorial to Richard 
Burleigh, rector of Chale, 1734, and his 
wife Lydia, 1717 ; another, a handsome 
and massive monument in marble, sur- 
mounted with an escutcheon support- 
ed by two soldiers, to Majpr-Oeneral 
Sir Henry Worsley, 0,0. B., of the Ben- 
gal army, a^tat 73, 17th January 1841. 

The church-yard is bare, bleak, and 
melancholy, with many sad witnesses to 
the fatal power of the sea which it lies 
so near. The unfortunate men, women, 
and children, who perished in the wreck 
of the Clarendon, i^.the neighbourii:g 
bay, are, most of them, here interred. 
One tomb-s^ne preserves the names of 
Walter Maynard Pemberton, setat 48, 
and his daughter Anne, setat 11, " who 
perished together in the wreck of the ship 
Clarendon, in Chale Bay, on 11th Octo- 
ber 1836." Another is sacred to the 
memory of Captain Samud Wallcer, SBtat 
34, wipecked on the same oocasion, " with 
twelve of the crew, and all the passen- 
gers, eleven in number;" and a third, 
Edmvnd Cogens, »tat 17. There are 
other memorials of death? at sea. 

A fragment of an old atone coffin, and 
some remains of a mural painting over 
the vestry door, with the words, " And 
Jacob awaked out of hiB sleep/' are all 
else that is noticeable at Chale. 
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Tbe parifih registers date from 1588. 
The living is a rectory (B,ey. A. W. 
Gother, M.A., 1855), in the gift of J. 
Theobald, Esq.^ valued at £334. 

OowBfi, West. —The town of West 
Cowes has two churches, or chapelries, 
dependent upoi;i Northwood. - West 
Cowei Cha/pel was built in 1653, and, in 
accordance with the spirit of the times, 
was not dedicated to any saint. Conse- 
drated in 1662 by Bishop George of Win- 
chester. In 1671 it was endowed by 
£ichard Stephen^ with £5 yearly, and in 
1679 Bishop Morley endowed it with 
£20 per annum, provided the inhabit- 
ants paid their minister £40. The 
right of presentation was originally 
vested in the townsmen, but a lapse 
into the hands of the rector of North- 
^ wood having been twice permitted, they 
have altogether lost the patronage. In 
1811 the churdi^ was enlarged and im- 
proved by the late Geojrge Ward, Esq., 
of Northwood Park, at an outlay of 
£3000. The west tower, used as the mor- 
tuary chapel of the wards, was then erect- 
ed, from the designs of Ns^lv, the well- 
kno^ architect. A new church will soon 
take the place of the present building. 

The Church of the Bcly Trinity was 
built in 1831-2, and consec^ted June 
21st in the latter year. Mrs. Goodwin 
of West Cowes defrayed the cost, pro- 
vided the site, and eQ4owed it with 
£1000 in the 3^ per cent consols. The 
white brick exterior, with stone muUions 
and window-cases, the long pointed win- 
dows, and general early English charac- 
ter, render it an attractive edifice. The 
architect was Mr. Bramble of Ports- 
mouth. A new chancel has recently 
been erected. 

West Cowes Chapel is a perpetual 
curacy (Rev. J. B. Atkinson), valued at 
£256, in the gift of the Vicar of Caris- 
brooke. Population, including the dis- 
trict of Hdy Trinity (Rev. E. Silva, 
M.A.), 1013. The latter, valued at 
£85, is in the gift of the Goodwin* family. 



Freshwater Church, dedicated to 
AU Saints, consists of a nave, chancel, 
north and south aisles (each with chapels), 
and square embattled tower. In the lat- 
ter there is a lofty pointed arch, with a 
window which lights the west end of the 
church. The general character of the 
architecture is Trans. Norman. 

The Church of Freshwater was one of 
the six bestowed on the Abbey of Lire 
by William Fitz-Osbert. Its patronage in 
due course fell to the crown, and James 
I. bestowed it upon William, Bishop 
of Lincoln, his keeper of the Great Seal. 
The bishop, in 1623, presented the ad- 
vowson to "the master, fellows, and 
scholars of St. John's College, Capa- 
bridge." 

Monitments and Epitapfis. — A richly- 
decorated Norman arch in the noilh 
chapel enshrines a slab on which there 
Ao^^teen a brass effigy. " This is supposed 
to have been the tomb of the founder of 
the church. There is a tradition that 
towards the end of the last century, upon 
opening this tomb, the skull of the per- 
son buried was found placed between his 
1^, from whence it is infeiTed that he had 
been beheaded ; and it is also said that 
the brass, which is now missing, de- 
scribed the person to have been one of 
the lords of the manor of Afton." — Tom- 
kins, 

There is a rood-screen, but of poor 
design ; the only one in the island. 

In the chancel, north side, close to the 
altar, there is a curious memorial : — 

" Memoria Saorum. 

" The most vertuous Mrs. Anne Toppe, 
Daughter of Mr. Thomas Cardell, some- 
time of the yrivy Chamber to Queen 
Elizabeth, and Wife to Mr. John Toppe 
of Wiltshire. In her widdowhood by a 
memorable providence preserved out of 
the flames of the Irish rebellion. On the 
11th of September 1648, and 71st year of 
her age, expired under the roof of her 
nearest kinsman, then Rector of this 
place, to his mispeakable loss and griet 
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. . npento 
SuMftUm « oeuUi, proMqnltur iMiinodt 
N«pM mowthrimui, Caudkuai^ Goodmam. 

If BMMitr, One*, or Yertue's 8tor« 
Might bare diaoh«rg«d Nktore's 8oor«; 
If Wift and Iwnguage, flnelj ipent. 
Or llndck, oould (he ratw have b«ol, 
Hw toal and body h»d b«en on* 
Until th« RMiurreotion, 
And then to Hearen (if anj might) 
Without • Change hare taken flight 
The Prophet 'twlzt hit wheel of Are 
Might faster mount, but not get higher 
Than she was wont, who, righteous soule« 
In Flames of Zeal did upwards rowla. 
As Enoch then in Sacred Story 
Made but a Step from Earth to GI017, 
She needed only a remore 
Whose converMtion was abore. 

Scrtbtndi esrlns, DolmUU vto Uvrntm u t, ** 

On the south side of the chancel there 
is a tablet to the Rev. Benjamin Holmes, 
B.D., and another to Robert Hicks of 
Afbon. There is a record also of WiUiam 
Michdl, Esq., of Norton, and his two 
daughters. 

The living, a rectory (Bev. J. F. Isaac- 
son), is one of the richest in the island, 
▼ained at £710 per annum ; in the pat- 
ronage of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Gatoombe, dedicated to St. Olave, 
consists of a body and chancel, separated 
by an early English arch, and a square 
embattled tower in the Perpendicular 
style. A new chancel was added in 
1866. It may have been founded by 
one of the De Lisles, lords of the manor. 
There is nothing noticeable in it but a 
recess in the west wall of the chancel, 
containing an effigy in oak of a knight 
clothed in chain mail, his feet resting on 
a heraldic animal, a cherub with out- 
stretched wings at his head. The vil- 
lagers ^ere wont to call it ** the saint," 
but it commemorates one of the Be 
Lisles, perhaps the founder. 

A small annual pension, in lieu of per- 
sonal service, is paid by the rector of 
Qatcombe to the vicar of Godshill, in 
support of the chapelry of St. Radigund 
at Whitwell, formerly a chapelry in con- 
nection with the manor of Gatcombe, — 
Cantuaria Manerii de OcUcombe, 



The living is a rectory (Rev. Dr. Bar- 
row), valued at £646. 

Godshill, dedicated to All Saints, ** a 
spacious cruciform edifice, with a singu- 
lar bell-turret on the south gable," con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, cross aisles, and 
tower. From its architecture it is obvi- 
ously of ancient foundation, and a por- 
tion of the present edifice may have stood 
upon the sacred hill when Fitz-Osbert 
gave it to the Abbey of Lire. Most of 
the building, however, is Trans. Nor- 
man. Its wealth was very great, from 
the extent of the adjacent demesnes, 
and in 1404 it waer assessed at 100 
marks yearly. When Edward VI. 's 
commissioners sold the superfluous plate, 
it realized not less than £54, 2s. 7d. The 
advowson was presented, in 1628, to 
Queen's College, Oxon, by Charles I. 

Monuments.— The picturesque interior 
of this fine church is adorned by several 
stately memorials of the dead. Most 
noticeable is the altar-tomb, beneath an 
elaborately decorated arch-canopy of the 
latest Gothic, of Sir John Leigh, and his 
wife Mary, who died temp. Henry 
YIII. The tomb bears no inscription, 
but is richly adorned with rosettes and 
scutcheons. Observe, also, the monu- 
ment of Sir James Worsley and his wife 
Joan, daughter of the said Sir John' 
Leigh, legendless, but bearing the shields 
of the families of Woi'sley, Leigh, Hacket, 
and Standish. Note, too, the fine monu- 
ment to thdir son, Richard Worsley, 
Esq., with the following laboured inscrip- 
tion in Latin : — 

"Richardo Worsley armigero nuper 
Insulse Yectis prsefecto, unico fratri suo, 
filio primogenito Jacobi Worsley de 
Worsley HaU in provincia Lancastriie 
oriundi, equitis aurati, ejusdem item 
insulse olim prsefecti, ex Anna filia 
Johannis Ley, equitis aurati, apud Ap- 
pledercombe in eadem insula nata, 
Johannis Worsley armiger posuit. 



«' En pia Worselei lapii hie tegit o«a Bichardi» 
VecUs prafectum quern gemii era suuok 
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St patria ehunu dum Tlsit, el utiUs id«m, 
llortuui in p»lrU nuno tumulatur humo. 
Quam pM«r klrem materq. aap«cUt in uma, 
Matrii ti in medio ipflotat uterq. parens 
Ad latiu bio nati puerl duo, aovte pereaqMi 
Pnapropera, infeati pulreria lgn« Jaoent. 
FelloM omnea, t«1 quoa ^on dir% ooegit, 
Tristia ftinaataa olaudere ikta rogU. 
Applederoombua genuit rapultq. tepulomm 
Onahabet: Hinc animaa raxlt ad attra Deua. 

"Obiit idem Richardas 12 die Mali 
A. Dm. 1565. Johannes et Georgius filii 
dicti Richardi; obieront 6 die Septembris 
A. Dm. 1567. 

EngUthed: — 

** This sacred stone covers the dust of 
Richard Worsley, whom Captain of the 
Wight his shores lament. While he 
lived, both beloved by and useful to his 
country ; now in death he is interred in 
her bosom. His father and his mother 
regard him from confronting urns, and 
between them look forth both parents of 
his mother. Here at his side lie his two 
children, snatched away by an nntimely 
fate, by the fire of the fatal dust. But 
happy all, though a dread destiny has 
constrained them to shut up the gloomy 
lots in the mournful funeral urns 1 Ap* 
puldurcombe begat them, and bore them 
away, — the tomb holds their ashes. 
God has carried from hence their souls 
to the stars. 

"The said Richard died 12th May 
1565. John and George, his sons, 6th 
Sept. 1567. 

"To Richard Worsley, gentleman, 
formerly Captain of the Isle of Wight, 
his only brother, eldest son of James 
Worsley, of Worsley Hall, in the county 
of Lancashire, knight, also formerly 
Captain of this island, by Anne, daughter 
of John Leigh, knight, bom at Appul- 
durcombe in the same island, John Wors- 
ley, gentleman, has raised this stone." 

There is also a handsome monument 
erected in 1822 to the memory of Sir 
Richard Worsley : — 

'* The Right Hon. Sir Richard Worsley, 
Bart., who was comptroller of the house- 
bold, a privy councillor, and governor of 



the Isle of Wight, and who had been for 
some time the minister plenipotentiary 
at Venice, died August 8, 1805, aged 54, 
without issue, leaving his niece, Henrietta 
Anna Maria Charlotte, daughter of the 
Hon. Jonathan Bridgeman Simpson, of 
Babeworthy, in the county of Notting- 
ham, his heiress. He had travelled a 
good deal abroad, particularly in the 
Levant ; and the Museum Worsleianum, 
as well as his collection of paintings and 
sculptures at Appuldurcombe Park, 
affords a striking proof of his taste for 
the fine arts. The above-named Hen- 
rietta, his niece, married the Hon. 
Charles Anderson Pelham, of Brodkles* 
by, in the county of Lincoln, who con- 
sidered it as a duty to erect this monu- 
ment to his memory." 

Numerous other brasses, tablets, and 
tombs arrest the attention of the stranger 
in this famous church. The figures and 
inscriptions, in most instances, have been 
ruthlessly stripped off or effaced; but 
the following detailed account, from Sir 
John Oghnder'8 MSS. (a.d. 1635), affords 
some clue to their identity : — 

"In the south kisle, next below the 
chancel, are two fair stones, under whom 
are buried the bodies of the Prys ; in the 
stones are pictures of brass, but the in- 
scriptions are stolen away. 

" In the south chancel, on a fair stone, 
is this inscription: — 'Hie jaoet Johes 
Frye, filius Ric. Frye et Margaritas 
uxoris suae, qui obiit 11 die January, 
AnnoDom. 1512, cujusanimse propitietur 
Deus. Amen.* 

" Those Frys were an ancient family, 
and farmers of Appledercombe, after it 
was taken away from the abbey of Montes 
Burgy in France. 

" In the south cross is buried one of 
the Hacketts, with this inscription : — 
' Pray for the soul of William Hackett, 
Esq., on whose soul Jesus have mercy. 
Amen.' 

"In this aisle the owners of Apple- 
dercombe were buried, as being partly 
founded by the priors thereof. Where 
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one prior b bnriod, his portraiture on 
brass is on a stone. 

'' Between the two chancels there is a 
very fair tomb, in which is buried Sir 
Jc^n Leigh and Mary his wife, the 
daughter and heir of John Hackett, Esq. 
It is the fairest tomb in our island ; in 
which tomb the said Mary, wife of Sir 
John Leigh, lieth in her coat of armour, 
embellished with Hackett's arms, her 
father, and Leigh's, her husband. 

"In the north chancel, in the north 
side of the wall, is the tomb of Sir James 
Worsley, without any inscription, only 
he is, there pictured kneeling ; erected by 
his wife. 

" Under a fair stone a little below in 
the same aisle, lieth buried the Lady 
Worsley, the widow of Sir James, who 
died a very old woman. There were her 
arms and an inscription in brass on her 
tomb, but now defaced. 

** In the south waU of the south chancel 
is the tomb of Richard Worsley, son and 
heir of Sir James. . 

" In the north chancel are many fair 
stones that heretofore have had both 
portraitures and inscriptions on them in 
brass; under whom are interred the 
bodies of the De Hegnoes, who were 
Lords of Stenbury and Whitwell, aipi 
ancient family; many of them were 
knights of good account : for all Whit- 
well buried in Qodshill Church till Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, at what time they had 
liberty to bury there. 

''Also in this church lieth buried 
many of the De Awlas, or Halls, men 
of good rank and quality, many of them 
knights ; but of them, and many more 
that have been buried, there now ap- 
peareth no mark of antiquity. 

"In the south chancel, about the 
midst, lieth the body of John Worsley, 
coffined in lead, who died in London; 
next to him lieth the body of his son, 
Mr. Thomas Worsley, a brave scholar, 
and a plain but worthy gentleman, and 
a most plentiful housekeeper. 

" Next to him in the sanxe chancel 



lieth the body of his son and heir, 8ir 
Bichard Worsley, knight and baronet, a 
man of worth, learning, and judgment. 
He died of the swall-pox in the 82d year 
of his age, 1620, or thereabouts. 

" Next to him, iust by the side of Sir 
John L^gh's tomb, lieth the body of 
Ann Worsley, daughter of Sir Bichard 
Worsley, and wife to one Sir John Leigh. 
She was one of the handsomest women 
that ever the island bred. 

"Nearer to Mr. Bichard Worsley's 
tomb lieth the body of Mr. Thomas 
Worsley's wife, who was married to one 
Sir Bichard White, a soldier and follower 
of Henry, Earl of Southampton. She 
was Mr. St. Jdm's daughter, of Ffarley 
in Hampshire. 

" In the church porch there is on one 
side a half-obliterated ^blet witl^ a Latin 
inscription, which is translated upon a 
tablet fixed to the opposite wall : — 

" Eoce ^vmb^ Owdi cofpiMi VWtaU Bjcluntt 
Hoc lumulo, Terum spiritus astra teneu 
Cujus dona acholU largita et munera egenia 
Annuls perptrto/o non pfsrUun manent. 
Inclyta d pareret multoi h«c Insula uIm, 
(^alem Jam tandwn protulit uuncoe rirum 
Tuipc beniB pikuperibas, melioiq. sofaolaribiu Mset, 
Bub p«d« quos prciaQ* quiiq. Jaocn linit. 

"Dictus Bichardus Gard, sepultus 
fiftit & die Februarii 1617. 

Tra/Mlation : — 

" Here l^s Ui« mortal part <tf Richard Gard, 
While bia freed tplrit meeU vlUt heaTen'i reward ; 
Hi* giAi endowed the acheola, the needy raised. 
And bj the lateet memory will be praised. 
And QUkj our isle be filled with tacb a name. 
And be like him whom virtue clothed with fame; 
Blest with the poor, the scholar too were bleat. 
Through such a donor that Is gone to i 



The parish registers date from 1558. 
Dr. Cole, Dean of St. Paul's, was born 
at Qodshill. {See post.) 

The living is a vicarage, held in con- 
junction with the rectory of Niton apd 
perpetual curacy of Whitwell (Bev. G. 
Hayton,M.A.; curate, Bev. T. Eatcliff), 
valued at £600 per annum, and in the 
gift of Qi^een's College, Oxon. 

Hblef's, St., dedicated to the saint 
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whose Qame it bears, is comparatively a 
new church, having first been built in 
1718-19, and consecrated by Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney on the 27th of June 1719, the 
same day that St. Thomas's, fiyde, was 
consecrated; and r^miU, all but the 
chancel, in 1830. 

The old church of St. Helen's stood 
upon a point of land, the northern ex- 
tremity of Brading Haven, until the en- 
croachments of the sea compelled its 
removal. The tower, however, having 
been found useful as a sea-mark, was 
faced with brick, repaired, and strength- 
ened, and stm occupies its original posi- 
tion. The monks of the neighbouring 
priory built the ancient church, and sup- 
plied its pulpit. Until the canon law com- 
pelled vicars to be resident. But even 
then, so small and poor was the parish, 
the bishop permitted mass to be cele- 
brated and the sacraments admuii^^^d 
by the Prior of St. Helen'^ At the dis- 
solution of religious houses the advowson 
of the vicarage, as well as the piiory, was 
bestowed upon Eton Collie. 

The new church is a small, uninterest- 
ing building, with chancel, transept, 
and low tower. There are sittings for 
297 persons, 129 of which are free. 
" Over the altar is a well-executed paint- 
ing of a cross surrounded by a glory.'* 
— Barber. The transept-windows are 
rather handsome. 

Montm^t^* — The only noticeable 
things in the interior are the memorials 
to the Grose family; one to Sir Noib. 
QroH, Knt., a Judge of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, of whom Lord Campbell 
says, he always showed his wisdom by 
b^ng right when everybody else was in 
the wrong ; died, 1814 ; and another to 
his son, Ca/ptain Edward Grose, of the 
Guards, killed at Waterloo, 1815. 

Incumbents, Registers, d:c. — The re- 
gisters date from 1658. There are several 
entries relative to the burials of seamen 
<< washed oiT shore," arising from the 
fact, that during the French convulsions 
of 1798-1815, when Spithead was crowded 



with men-of-war, those who died on board 
were sown up in their hammocks, and 
incontinently committed to the deep. 
We quote one or two passages : — " Mem. 
The bishop of this diocese, Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney, came over from Gosport early 
on y« 27th of June 1719, and the same 
morning consecrated the church of St. 
Helen's (which was built on new ground, 
the church as it stood before was too 
much expos'd to y* wash of the sea); and 
presently after it, on y* same day, he 
consecrated alsoe y* chappel of Eide in 
this parish, built by Mr. Flayer, at 
whose house in Bide he din'd, and went 
over again the same day." "The re- 
mains of a person, found on the shore in 
a hammock, were dei>osited in y* old 
churchyard, Feb. 17, 1810." " Ten per- 
sons were unfortunately drowqed in going 
from Portsmouth to IT. M.S. Leviathan, 
Feb. 18, 1804." 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Bev. 
W. H. Dearsley), in the gift of Eton 
College, valued at £100. The district 
of St. John's, near Byde, is included in 
this parish. 

KiKasTON, dedicated to . . . . , is a 
small and totally uninteresting edifice, 
consisting of a body and chancel, early Eng- 
lish. It was probably founded by one of 
the De Eingstons, lords of the manor, and 
is now presented to by the Ward family. 
Observe, on the south wall, inserted ia 
a stone slab, a brass, date 1436 : — ** Mr. 
Bychard Mewys, whych decessd the iii. 
day of March, in the yere of o' Lord God, 
m**tttr. anU XXXb." The effigies re- 
present a knight armed, three children, 
and a shield. 

The living is a rectory (Bev. J. B. 
Atkinson), valued at £204, in the gifb of 
G. H. Ward, Esq. 

Lawrbhos, St., dedicated to the saint 
of that name, one of the smallest of our 
English churches — 25 feet 4| inches long, 
11 feet i inch broad, and 11 feet 4| 
inches in -height. ' The grave-yard is 90 
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)ong by 42 feet wide. It was probably 
fouuded by one of the De Aulas, lords of 
the manor, about the reign of Henry I.j 
and appears to have been called, ** The 
Church of the Wath " (or CliflO. Prom 
the De Aulas, the manor and the advow- 
son of the rectory passed to the Russells; 
then the Hackets; next the Leighs; and 
finally into the Worsley family, whose 
descendant, the Earl of Yarborough, is 
the present proprietor. The church was 
originally only 20 feet long, 11 wide, and 
6 in height, but was repaired and en- 
hu*ged by the late Earl of Tarborough, 
who added the chancel. Observe the 
windows, Norman in style, and the trans- 
parency in the interior, representing 
Christ's resurrection. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. C. 
Maiden), valued at £106 per annum. 

MoTTiSTOKE, dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul, is a quaint little church, of the 
Decorated period, consisting of a body, 
tower, chancel, and aisle. "The two 
former appear the oldest portions, and 
were probably erected before the reign of 
Edward lY., in whose time the aisle was 
perhaps built as a chancel. This sup- 
position is derived from the form of the 
pointed window at the east end of that 
aisle, as well as from the carved rose that 
decorates one of the terminations of its 
label. The preseni chancel seems to have 
been added about the time of Henry 
VIII.; the window at its east end being 
square-headed, as are all the other win- 
dows in the building, with the exception 
of one which is very obtusely pointed. 
The arches in the body are tolerably 
high-pointed, and supported by polygonal 
columns ; those between the chancel and 
aisle are obtuse, the columns clustered 
and fluted^ and were probably substi- 
tuted, at the erection of this psurt of the 
structure, for the original south wall of 
the aisle, or first chancel." — Barber. 

Observe in the interior a very massive 
old altar-tomb, the name and date en- 
tirely obliterated, but probably for one I 



of the Chyke, or Cheke family, formerly 
lords of the manor. There are alst 
tablets to Sir RCch-ard Bcuiseft, /ames 
White Bassett, and Richard Bassett, hia 
son. 

Close to the north gate is a time-de- 
fSused and weather-beaten pair of stocks 
— obsolete long years ago. 

The church was restored in 1864, at 
the expense of Mr. Seely of Brook House. 
The chancel roof is of cedar- wood. 

Newohuroh, dedicated to All Saints, 
one of the plainest churches in the Isle 
of Wight, consists of nave, chancel, north 
and south aisles, and tower — erected 
about the b^inning of the 13th century, 
on the site of an older building, granted 
to the Abbey of Lire by William Fitz- 
Osbert. It afterwards came into the 
possession of the Abbey of Beaulieu, and 
on the dissolution of that religious house, 
was bestowed by Henry VIII. on the 
Bishop of Bristol (now G^loucoster and 
Bristol). 

Monvmentt, Ac. — There is a good 
tablet to Liewt.-Qen. Maurice Bocland, 
twice M.P. for Yarmouth, died 17B6; a 
memorial to W. Thatcher, died 1776; 
another t& W. Bowles, died 1748 ; and in 
the chapel in the north aisle, eight in- 
scriptions for different members of the 
DiUington family (1674-1749). 

Registers and Incumbents. —The regis- 
ters date from 1 582. We quote a few en- 
tries : " May 29, 1687.— Received of Sir 
Bob* DiUington, Bartt., the sume of fifty 
shillings, being one moyety of five pounds 
for Sir Robert his father, not buryd in 
woollen, — the other 50s. p** to Mr. David 
Urry, informer."-" Paid WiUiam Calk- 
way for ringing beer, when King G^rge 
came to England, and when he was 
crowned, Sept. and Oct. 1714."— "At 20 
m. before 3, on the morning of the 30th 
day of November 1811, was felt at Ports- 
mouth, in Ryde, and other parts of the 
Isle of Wight, and in many other places 
on the Hampshire and Sussex coast, • 
very smart shock of an earthquake." 
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** When tbete mj rcoordi I reflecting read, 
I find wh«t numerous ilU these births snooead. 
What powerfiil grleft the nuptial ties attend. 
With what regrets these painfiil Journeys end ; 
When from the cradle to the grare I look, 
Thia I ooncei/e to be a melancholy book." 

From 1680 to 1862 there have been nine 
incumbents of Newchurch. 

Newchurch formerly included the 
chapelries of Ryde and Ventnor, and the 
district churches of Holy Trinity and St. 
JameSy Eyde, and St. Peter's Haven 
Street. The living is a vicarage, valued 
at £460, in the gift of the Bishop of 
Gloucester. St. Thomas's, Ryde, has 
been formed into an independent vicarage* 

Newport! ~The ancient church of St 
Thomas h Becket was founded about 
1180 (between 1173 and 1184) by 
Richard de Redvers, who covenanted 
with the priory of Carisbrooke that two 
monks should officiate there daily on 
payment to the priory of two marks per 
annum, and with the proviso that on 
high festivals the townsmen should con- 
tinue to worship in the mother-church 
of Carisbrooke. The men of Newport 
laboured zealously on the sacred edifice, 
each guild, or trade, contributing accord- 
ing to its handicraft; and their distin- 
guishing signs were accordingly wrou^t 
in stone upon the walls. It remained a 
cbapelry of Carisbrooke until the late 
vicar consented to its separation. The 
tovensmen, however, claimed the right of 
appointing their own minister, who, at 
first, was supported by voluntary contri- 
butions, and, at a later period, by a 
town-rate. During the latter part of 
Charles I.'b reign, and the Common- 
wealth, they were engaged in constant 
endeavours to render the church paro- 
chial, and the Journals of the Houses of 
Parliament, from 1640 to 1660, contain 
numerous proofs of their energetic exer- 
tions. Their proceedings are also de- 
tailed with curious minuteness in the 
books of the corporation, which record 
the frequent presentation of petitions, 
couched in puritanic phrase, to the House 



of Commons. We must content ourselves 
with a single illustration (February 1, 
1640) :— 

" The humMe petition of the Maior and 
Burgesses, and other the chief e in- 
habitants of the Bwrrough.of New- 
port, in the Isle of Wight, 
" Sheweth, 

" 1. That the said finrrough is a Cor- 
poration, a port Towne, andauntient Mar- 
kett Towne, w«*» serveth the whole Isle 
of Wight. Seated in the hart of the 
Island, consisting of about three thousand 
soules there in habitant, adoumed w^ a 
very convenient Church lately enlarged, 
and well-fitted, and bewtified by the 
greate expense of the Inhabitants. 

** 2. That the said Church being called 
St. Thomas Chappell is but a Chappell of 
Ease unto the p'ish of Carisbrooke, w^ is 
a greater p'ish, the viccarage thereof, 
w**» the other profitts thereto belonging, 
being reputed to be worth twoe hundred 
pounds at the least, and the obventions, 
oblations, and proffitts due to the Vicar, out 
of Newport, xx" pound, or thereabouts, 
whei'eof Mr. Alexander Rosse, thie nowe 
Incumbent (liveing out of the Island), 
alloweth but ten pounds p<^ annum to the 
nowe curate, namely, Mr. William Har- 
by. Master of Arts, an able and laborious 
preacher, and a man of honest conversa- 
tion, whoe for the time of his abode in 
Newport, being about twelve yeares, hath 
not omitted preaching there on any Saboth 
day (unless by sickness or other necessity 
he hath been p'vented). 

" 3. That the cure of soulep in Newpoi:t 
hath been but meanly served in times past, 
and like enough would be soe nowe, did not 
'the Inhabitants, by a voluntary benevo- 
lence to the said Mr. Harby make an 
addition to his meanes to keepe him w^'' 
them. And it is greatly feared that iu 
time to come the Inhabitants may suffei 
much want of spirituall foode for their 
soules — ^if their preachers needes be not 
augmented. 

" ¥•■ Pet" therefore mosthumbly pray 
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that the p'misses may be taken into y' 
ho^i* and pious consideration. And that 
y» may be enacted and settled by Par- 
liam*, if that high and ho^* honse think 
It oonyenient, that the said BarTongh of 
Newport may be a distinct p'ish of ytself. 
And that y®' Pet" and their successors 
may have the p'sentation of the parson 
thereof for ever, w*, if it may be obteyned, 
yf Pet" (albeit the Towneisvery poore, 
and they have ben at extraordinarie charge 
already unto the Chtirch), yet for the 
advancem* of preaching the word of God 
in the said Burrough, they are very will- 
ing that it be also enacted that twelve 
pence of every pound of the yearly rents 
of the bouses and lands w*Mn the said 
Burrough(w**» it is considered will amount 
to a competency) shall be raysed for an 
addition of means to the p{tf^K)n of the said 
Burrough for perpetuity, w* y<*Pet" con- 
ceive will be a greate worke of piety, and 
must tend to the glory of Almighty God, 
the greate comfort of the soules of his 
people in the toid Burrough inhabiting 
and thither resorting, ffor w«*» y* Pet" 
shall ever be bound to thankfulness." 

The legislature duly considered these 
petitions, appointed committees, mtro- 
duced bills to accomplish the wishes of 
the inhabitants ; and finally, on the 30th 
March 1657, we meet with the following 
record: " A bill for raising maintenance 
for the minister of Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, was this day read the third time, 
and, upon the question, passed. Ordered, 
that the Lord Protector's consent be de- 
sired to this bill.** 

The Lord Protector's consent was given 
June 9, 1657, but Newport nevertheless 
remained dependent upon Carisbrooke for 
two centuries later. 

The church, it is said, when Newport 
was burnt by the French in 1377, suffered 
considerably. When pulled down in 
1854, signs of fire were visible on many 
stones. The plague broke out in New- 
port in 1680 with such severity, that the 
grave yard at Carisbrooke was Unable to 



contain the dead. License, therefore, was 
granted to the townsmen to form a ceme- 
tery in connection with their own church. 

A new and singularly carved pulpit 
was bestowed on the churcb by Stephen 
March, a wealthy burgess of Newport, 
in 1631. It was the work of an artist 
named Oaper (whose symbol, ft goat, is 
upon it), and now ftdoms the new church. 

A graphic description of the ancient 
edifice is given in a MS. in the British 
Musuem, ^om which we have already 
quoted — " Church Notes in Hampshire 
and the Isle of Wight," by one William 
Pavey, Msurch 1718-9 (see Carisbrooke), 
As it fully records the monuments it 
contained, and most of which are now to 
be examined in the new church, the reader 
may not be displeased to have it placed 
before him in extenso .— 

" The church is like, at first view, 
three ridged houses joined, embattled 
on the top. On the upper part are five 
windows between six leaden spouts, and 
underneath four large windows, with a 
large porch, which is the grand entrance, 
in the middle of the south side. The 
tower is pretty lofty, and embattled with 
four pinnacles. 

" Within the church is one of the most 
curious carved pulpits that I ever saw, 
the work of one Thomas Caper (who now 
lies buried in Salisbury), An*. Dm. 
1630, in which year the seats likewise 
were erected. It was a donation of one 
(Stephen) Mardi, whose crest is against 
the back of the pulpit.* As for the 
carving, round the sounding-board of 
it is this inscription in neat, wrought, 
and gilded letters : ' Cry aloud and 
spare not; lift up thy voice like a trum- 
pet,* The pulpit is divided into two 
rows of bas-relief carved images. On 
the uppermost row are curiously de- 
scribed the four Cardinal Virtues and 
the three Graces, with their types ; and 
on the lower rank the seven liberal 

* This is an error. The gocU is eridently a 
s}inbol of the artist's name (Ct^pmf). 
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sciences — imm^Iy, Grammatioa, Dia- 
lectica, Rhetorica, Masica, Arithmetica, ! 
Geometria, and Astronomia, with the 
several symbols and ohai'acteristics ef; 
each science. 'Tis a true church militaitt, 
for. there is a ciUmon placed to defend 
the church now it is in danger.* Nothing 
more remail&able in it, bat a neat, light 
grey marble fotot. {This is now in the 
new building, and be&rs an imtoription — 
' 7%egivit of Anne KeUh, Widow, 1687.1 
" Underneath the step that goes up to 
the i^tar is the vault whei-ein is interred 
the L<idy EUiabethf daughter to King 
Charles I. ; and this is the hiseription, 
as Mr. John Gilbert, jun., told me : — 

*' * THB LAST BLIZABE9!H, DAUGHTER TO 
KINO CHARLBS THB !■*, SBPT. 8, KDOIi.' 

" Against the south wall is the turned 
tomb of Sir Edward Horsey, Knt., who 
was often sent thither in Henry YIII.'s 
time, to defend it from any sudden 
invasion from France. It is a curious 
marUe monument, on which Mes his 
effigies at length, armed at all points 
complete, with his hands held up, and 
joined in a praying manner, and on an 
oval piece of black marble this epitaph : — 

" < Bdmrdus qri mUw ent fortiafanTi Horsey. 
VedU erat pr a i w , ooDiUas temq. in«riq. 
MftgnaidmTi plMid» rab pada nomine fortla 
Jyadtto Crltor qiuun fldvi •mien amioo 
FaTtor Evang elH deleeCrs Principe Tizit 
Mriiifters Popvio mvltrm delectrs ab omnI 
Vizit et Tt sancte rie ttamina mnote pere^* 
" « Qtl Ob. SS die MaroH, 
AtiBo DondBi 1681" 

[Edward Horsey, who was a most 
gallant knight, was governor of the 
Wight,— firm and magnanimous both at 
sea and on land, — and brave, though 
with the api>earance of great gentleness ; 
a lover of justice, and a faithful friend. 
A confessor of the gospel, he lived be- 
loved by his prince ; and, liberal-handed, 
was much aflFected by the people. Died, 
23d March 1682.] 

* Every parish in the island was oiiglnally 
t>oaud to provide and maintain a small cannon. 



*^ This is all that is worth notice in 
the church. 

** In the churc)i-yard, which is about 
a quarter of a mile west of the church, 
i^atly walled in, are the following re- 
markable inscriptions : — 

** ' Here lyeth the body of Maert?' G«oiige 
Shergold, late minister of Newport, who, 
during sixteen years in disckaiige of his 
office, strictly obsenf^ed the tme discip- 
line of the Church of ^s^and, -disliking 
that dead bodies should be bniied in God's 
house, appointed to be interred in this 
place. He dyed universally lamented 
and esteemed, January 28, 1797.' " 

[This tablet was afterwards removed, 
and on its revei-se was engraved a simple 
inscriptictti* relative to the burial-place 
of the Princess Elizabeth (Oct. 1793). 
It was then placed on the stone which 
covered her vault. Se6 a«fe, p. '66-7.] 

''On a head-stone on the sooth side of 
the diurch-yard, this : — 

" 'Here lyeth y« bodyof John Smith, 
who departed this life y« 12th day of 
August, in y« year of our Lord 1712, in 
y* 24th year of his age.* 

" * Staj, gentle reader, spend a telur 
Upon je dost jt rieepeth here ; 
And whllrt thoti read'tt ye itate of me. 
Think on ye gla« jt rmu for thee.* " 

« 

" On a brass j^te on a fine raised tomb 
near y« middle of y* churchyard : — 

** ' Here is laid y« body of Mr. John 
Stanner, who departed this life y« 26th 
of March 1713, in y« 65th year of his 
age : a man exemplary for piety, and 
fori^ard. in works of charity, especially 
worthy of a good and lasting («tc) for an 
act of gratitude more than common, as 
in return for a seasonable (tho' noe great) 
benefaction, he bequeathed y* greatest 
share of his estate (gotten by an honest 
industry) to come to y* great-grand- 
children of that his benefactor.* 



* " Underneath, in a lead coflfln, rest y« 
remains of Elizabeth, second daughter of 
King Charles y« First Obllt Sept a 1660^ 
aetat 14.' 
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" * See by this hov y« bread that a man 
may have cast upon y* waves, cometh to 
be again found after many days.' " 

** On another stone in the north part 
of the church-yard, exactly transcribed :— 

"' Johes Gilbert, de Pan, Geft. : re- 
pentina morte, xxx. Julii, M.D.o.xo.yi. 

E\*nOTMOTEP02 AIA TOYTO KAI KAKON 
AHEirATOS ETEAEYTHEEN. 

" ' Bublu morte modo non improTlaa, 
Felidui truifitur ftd portum.' *' 

[By a sudden death, not unprepared for, 
he is borne more happily to the haven.] 

** This is all I could gather during my 
short stay here."— ^cWa MSS», 14,296. 

WhUe on the subject of epitaphs and 
monuments, we may add that in the old 
church-yard there is a tomb-stone to the 
memory of Lieutenant Shore and his 
children, drowned in the wreck of the 
Clarendon, in Chale Bay. There are 
some other noticeable grave-stones. 

The complete decay of the old church 
rendering necessary its demolition, or 
thorough repair, it was resolved, in 
1853-4, to erect on its site a new and 
more elegant edifice, which should be 
worthy of the metropolis of the island, 
and a graceful , specimen of modem 
ecclesiastical architecture. Funds were 
readily provided by the townsmen, 
by the gentry of the island, largely 
assisted by the Queen and the Frinoe- 
Consort, and the new building was com- 
menced under the most cheering auspices. 
Mr. Daukes was selected as the archi- 
tect; the builders were Messrs. Dash- 
wood, of Ryde ; and the carvings were 
intrusted to Mr. Baker, of Eennington. 

Tbe foundation stone was laid by 
Prince Albert, August 24, 1854; the 
new building was opened for divine wor- 
ship, December 1856. The total cost 
was little under £10,000. 

St. Thomas' New Church consists of a 
nave with clerestory, side aisles, north 
and south porches and chapels, chancel, 
sacristy, grand west entrance arch and 
tower, in the architectural style known 
as decorated early English. It is, em- 



phatically, a beautiful building, and re* 
fleets no little honour on the architect, 
who has displayed considerable fertility 
of invention, as well as skill in adapta- 
tion. The west entrance, a richly- 
decorated, and elaborately- wrought arch 
of more than ordinary height, claims 
hearty admiration. 

The interior is light and elegant, 
with timbered roof, corbels beautifully 
moulded, richly ornamented windows, 
and columned aisles of fine proportion. 

The tower, to the top of the turret, is 
132 feet high ; the height of the roof of 
the nave, 65 feet ; of that of the chancel, 
56 ; of the side aisles, 48 ; of the chapels, 
38 feet. 

Observe, in the interior, the monu- 
ments from the old building grouped 
together at the west entrance. Notice 
also th.Q font, already described ; the pul- 
pit; Sir Edward Horsey' 9 monument; 
and that of the Princess Elizabeth. 

The latter was erected at the sole 
expense of the Queen, who has also con- 
tributed the stained glass of two of the 
windows. It represents the princess 
reclining at full length on her side, her 
cheek resting on an open Bible, — the 
position in which, it is said, she died. 
The likeness is from a portrait in her 
Majesty's possession. The figure is of 
pure marble, and reposes in a gracefully 
ornamented niche or shrine. Altogether, 
this beautiful monument must be re- 
garded as one of Baron Marochetti's 
happiest efforts, and lends an additional 
attraction to a most attractive building. 
The inscription on the /ooa runs as 
follows : '' To the memory of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I., who 
died at Carisbrooke Castle on Sunday, 
Sept. 8tb, 1650, and is interred beneath 
the chancel of this church, this monu- 
ment is erected — a token of respect for 
her virtues, and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes — oy Victoria R., 1856. 

The living (Rev. G. H. Connor) is ia 
the appointment of the vicar of Caris- 
brooke. Population, 3994. The in* 
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come is derivable from pew rents and 
other sources. 

Newpobt. — St. John*9 is a district 
church of no architectural pretensions, 
belonging to the Bev. B. Hollings, who 
is also the incumbent. It will accom- 
modate about 800 persons, — one-third 
free sittings. It contains absolutely 
nothing to attract the tourist's attention. 
Population of the district, 2951. 

NvwPotLT.—St. Pa'uPs, or St, Patil% 
Barton, is a district church, supplying 
a populous suburb of Newport, though 
ecclesiastically included in the parish of 
Whippingham, It is a pretty edifice, 
Norman in style, consisting of a nave, 
north and south aisles, apse, and tower, 
and spire at the west end of the south 
aisle. Was erected from the designs of 
Mr. J. W. Wild; the cost defrayed by 
voluntary subscriptions, and a grant from 
the Church Aid Society. The present 
perpetual curate is the Ber. W^. L. 
Sharpe. The living is valued at £100. 
Accommodation provided for 800 (200 
free seats). 

NiTOK,* dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, consists of a nave and chancel, 
separated by an arch, Norman, a south 
aisle separated by four obtuse arches, 
south porch and west tower. In the 
north wall are some remains of early 
Norman arches, showing that the church 
once possessed a north aisle. ** In the 
chancel is a square opening, formerly 
the entrance into the rood-loft. The 
south porch is rather remarkable, being 
barrel-roofed, with stone ribs. The 
tower is low and battlemented, but sur- 
mounted by a small spire. On the north 
side of the tower is a building, formerly 
a charnel-house. In front of the south 
entrance is the square base of a large 
cross, somewhat peculiarly placed, — ^the 
angles, and not the sides, being opposite 
the cardinal points." — Davis. 



* At Niton was born D? Thomas Pittis 
fsee/MwO. 



The church was one of the six with 
which William Fitz-Osbert endowed hid 
Abbey of Lire. Afterwards passing into 
the possession of the crown, Charles I., 
at the intercession of Queen Henrietta, 
supported by Lords Coventry, Car- 
lisle, and others, gave it, with Godshill, 
Carisbrooke, Newport, and Northwood, 
to Queen's College, Oxon, November 12, 
1626.— if5. Ashmol. Museum, F 28, 
fol. 96. 

The registers date from 1560. The 
following entry is of historical value : — 
"July the 1st, Anno Domini 1675, 
Charles II., King of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, &c., came safely 
ashore at Puckaster, after he had en- 
dured a great and dangerous storm at 
sea. 

Ut regnet diu etfdiciter 
Vovit et exoptat Thomas ChUinson, 
Rector de Nighton," 

(That he may reign long and happily 
Thomas ColUnson prays and ardently 
desires.) 

The living is a rectory, held together 
with the vicarage of Godshill and per* 
petual curacy of Whitwell (Bev. G. Hay- 
ton, M.A. ; curate, Bev. T. Batcliff), 
valued at £600, and in the gift of Queen's 
College, Oxon. 

NoBTHWOOD, dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, is built of stone, and in 
some parts plastered ; consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, porch, 
and singular wooden turret. Was a 
chapelry to Carisbrooke until, temp. 
Henry VIII. (a.d. 1545), pafochial privi- 
leges were granted to it ; and is still held 
included in the presentation to the vicar- 
age of Carisbrooke. The two livings are 
in the patronage of Queen's College, 
Oxon, and are together valued at £1123 
per annum. Present incumbent^ Bev. 
B. B. James, M.A. 

The burying-plaoe was consecrated in 
1486. Previously the inhabitants of 
North wood were compelled to bury their 
dead at Carisbrooke. 
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Observe in the intenor a singular 
monument to Rev. Thomas Smith, for- 
merly minister of Northwood; died, 
1681. It is formed of one piece of chalk, 
3 feet bng and 4 feet wide, curiously 
carved with hieroglyphic characters. 

Etds — St. Thomas*. — The inhabitants 
of Ryde, in oonseqiicrice of the insignifi- 
cance of the village, originally worshipped 
at the pariah church, six miles distant — 
Newchnrch ; but, ill iTl^, Henry Player, 
Esq., lord of the mi^nor, built, and en- 
dowed with a yearly stipend of £10, "the 
chapel of St. Thomas," a plain and in- 
elegant structure. In 1827 .this was 
pulled down, and on its site G^eorge 
Player, Esq., erected a more graceful 
building, early English in character, with 
nave, chancel, west and south aisles, and 
a west tower with spire, — ^the whole of 
Binstead stone, with coigns of white 
brick. The interior is graceful and un- 
pretending. At the e&st end are three 
large lancet windows of stained glass. 
Against the wall, under the west gal- 
lery, is a marble tablet, inscribed : 
"Thomas Playbr, Armiger, Domus 
Dei magis quam suse, eleganti4 et nitoris 
studiosus hoc sacellum, tam advenis 
qud,m incolis, diii multumq. desideratum 
condidit (anno 1719). JSmulationis Opus 
non Invidiae." — (Thomas Player, gentle- 
man, more solicitous for the splendour 
and elegance of God's house than his 
own, built in 1719 this sanctuary, by 
visitors as well as residents long and 
eagerly desired. A woA for imitatioii, 
not for envy). 

Epitaphs, &c. — In the south aisle is a 
memorial to Mrs. Ma/fgard Collier, died 
1791, ffitat 77 ; referred to by Fielding, in 
his *' Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon," 
for her liberal hospitality. In the ceme- 
tery sleeps the Rev. Edward Carmon, 
the " Godfrey Moss " of Theodore Hook's 
"Maxwell," and the friend of the Rev. 
R. C. Barham {Thomxts tngoldsby). 1?he 
Rev. E. Cannon was one of the king's 
chaplains, and always a welcome guest 



at Carlton House; but, his ambitioufi 
hopes receiving no fulfilment, he became 
a soured and disappointed man, and in 
his conduct grew so disdainful of social 
courtesies that he was at length dismissed 
from the chapel royal. He then retired 
to Ryde, where, after some years' painful 
seclusion and comparative poverty, he 
died "almost forgotten and alone." In 
the " Life Of Barham," prefixed to the 
complete edition of the " Ingoldsby 
L^ends," are recorded many amusing 
anecdotes of this eccentric but talented 
man. 

The living of St. Thomta' is held by 
the Rev. W. H; Girdlestone, M.A., and 
is now an independent vicarage. 

Ryds — St. Jdmei is a district and 
proprietary church, erected in 1827, by 
W. Hughes Hughes, Esq., an alderman 
of the city of London, and immediately 
licensed by the Bishop of Winchester. 
The exterior is stuccoed, and its style of 
architecture builders* Oothic. The in- 
terior, however, is handsome and com- 
modious. 

From Mr. Hughes the proprietary was 
purchased by the Rev. Waldo Sibthorpe, 
who, after a few years' ministry, seceded 
to the Church of Rome, when it passed 
into the hands of the Rev. Augustus 
Hewitt. From him it was purchased, 
in 1849, by the Rev. W; Tilson Marsh 
(now of Cheltenham), who held it until 
compelled by ill health, in 1856, to re- 
tire. He appointed as his successor the 
Rev. H. Ewbank, who was followed by 
the Rev. W. H. Redknap, M.A. 

The clitLrch will accommodate about 
800 persons ; 860 in free sittings. 

Rtdb — Holy Trinity, a district and 
proprietary church, of remarkably ele- 
gant appearance, designed by Mr. T. 
Hellyer of Ryde ; style, early English ; 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, 
divided by an arcade into seven bays, 
and a west tower and spire, 146 feet in 
height. This graceful edifice was erected 
in 1845-6,— the cost being defrayed by 
voluntary contribution. The site and 
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endowment were provided by Mrs. Lind 
of Westmont. Accommodates 1000 per- 
sons, — 500 in free seats. The living is 
a perpetual curacy (Rev. A. J. Wade; 
curate. Rev. J. S. Barrow) ; income not 
returned in tlie Clergy List. 

Rtde— 5!f. John*9, Oaltfiddf is a dis- 
trict church, supplying a suburb of 
Ryde*, though, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
included in the parish of St. Helen's. It 
is a picturesque early English edifice, 
consisting of a nave, north and south 
transept, north and south porches, and at 
the west end a double bell-gable. It was 
built in 1843, on ground presented by Sir 
R. Simeon, Bart. Accommodates 300 
persons, — 160 in free sittings. (Archi- 
tect, Mr. T. Hellyer of Ryde). 

The living is a perpetual curiacy (Rev. 
C. J. Garrard), in the patronage of the 
incumbent of St. Helen's. 

Rtde — Haven Street, dedicated to St. 
Peter, is included in the parish of Arre- 
ton, but more conveniently reached from 
Ryde. The church, an elegant edifice, 
and regarded as a district church to 
Newchurch, is Early English in style, was 
designed by Mr. Hellyer of Ryde, and 
consists of a nave and chancel, south 
porch, and bell-gable at west end. Both 
interior and exterior have architectural 
features which deserve examination. 
Observe also the parsonage, Tudor in 
style, by the same architect. 

Rti>b — Swanmore, a graceful new 
church, dedicated to St. Michael and All 
Angels, was built in 1862. 

Sakdown (Christ Church), district 
church to Brading; style. Early Decorated 
English, from the designs of Mr. J. 
Woodman; was built in 1845-6, and 
consists of a nave, chancel, aisle, and 
tower with spire. Is an elegant build- 
ing, with an interior commodioua and 
well-arranged. The adjacent school- 
house and parsonage are worth notice. 
The site was presented by Sir W. Oglan- 
der, Bari, and the expenses (£2600) 



made up by voluntary contributions and 
£400 from the Church Aid Society. 

The perpetual curacy (Rev. W. M. 
Lee, 1846) is in the gift of the Church 
Patronage Society. 

Ska Vibw.— a small district church. 
Early English, was built here in 1859. 
Architect, T. Hellyer, Esq. 

Shalfleet is a peculiar, and, in many 
respects, an interesting structure; the 
tower and north doorway Norman, the 
rest of the building early English. " The 
windows of the south aisle are singularly 
beautiful, the heads being pierced with 
ovals, inclining towards the apex, sur- 
mounted by a circular aperture. The 
nave is divided from the aisle by early 
English ftrches upon very beautiful Pur- 
beck columns, now unfortunately covered 
with whitewash. The chancel arch is 
remarkable for a peculiarity of treatment 
at the impost, the increased width of the 
arch being terminated by a partial folia- 
tion. The church is lit, north and south, 
with lancet- windows of good style. The 
entrance to the church, from the north, is 
by a Norman door- way, in the tympanum 
of which is the representation of David 
with the lion and bear (1) rather rudely 
and grotesquely carved on one stone. 
With the exception of this work, the 
door- way is nearly plain. The tower is 
Norman, with shallow buttresses ; but 
the original windows have l^^en foliated 
at a later period. It is now surmounted 
by a wooden spire erected with money 
raised by the sale of the bells and the gun 
belonging to the church ; but from the 
very large area of the tower and the ex- 
treme thickness of the walls, the spire or 
tower has probably been of considerably 
greater elevation." — Da/pts. 

This ancient and note-worthy edifice, 
according to tradition, was erected by 
William Fitz-Osbert. Whether it can 
claim so illustrious a parentage is doubt- 
ful, but that it was erected shortly aftei 
his decease is very probable. 
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MonwmenU. — ^In the chancel observe 
a stone to the memory of Robert Har- 
vey, died 1730 ; two shields enclosed in 
a stone moulding, date 1630, in the south 
aisle; and a curious monumental slab, 
broken in two, with a shieid and spear, 
crosswise, upon it, supposed to be of the 
date of the 11th, or early in the 12th 
century, was dug up some years ago 
in the church-yard, where it probably 
marked the resting-place of one of the 
knightly Trenchards. 

Remark the fragments of stained glass, 
on the north side of the church, blazoned 
with the arms of Montacute, Earl of 
Salisbury, and (on the south) of Isabella 
de Fortibus. 

The living is a vicarage (Rev. T. 
Cottle, 1849) valued at £210, and in the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor. 

Shanklin, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, consists of a nave, chancel, 
transept, and shingled spire, retaining 
no vestige of antiquity. According 
to some authorities it was founded 
by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
temp. Stephen ; by others it is ascribed 
(and more probably) to one of the De 
Lisle family, who certainly endowed it 
with 50 acres of land. 

Observe, in the interior^ a good jowa'wa; 
memorials of the White and Popham 
families; and an ancient oaken chest, 
elaborately wrought with the initials T. 
S., and round the lid, in full, Dominus 
Thomas SUkated, Prior, An. Dm. 1512. 
Silksted was the last prior of Winchester. 

The living is a perpetual curacy (Rev. 
G. W. Southouse). A new church, close 
to the cliff, is to be erected on ground 
given by Mr. Young. 

Shorwell, dedicated to St. Peter, 
consists of a nave, side aisles, tower, 
and south porch. ''It is almost en- 
tirely of the Perpendicular style, with 
the exception of a few earlier fragments, 
aud the decorated base of the tower, 
which is crowned by a low stone spire. 



divided into two stages by a small band. " 
— Davis. 

Observe, in the interior, a stone pulpit 
(with the iron frame which used to con- 
tain the hour-glass), entered by a flight 
of steps through a segmental arch, 
piercing what would otherwise be a very 
massive pier, in a central position of the 
north aisle. 

The church was carefully restored in 
1847 by the Rev. E. Robertson, and is 
one of the most interesting edifices in the 
island. Over the north doorway, inside, 
are the remains of some very character- 
istic mv>ral paintings, descriptive of the 
legend of " St. Christopher bearing the 
infant Jesus upon his shoulders." The 
fresco measures 11 feet wide by 6J high, 
and is very distinct and graphic. The 
saint is depicted leaving his wicked com- 
panions (upper comer to the left), and 
grasping the tree with which he is to 
ford the stream before him. A stone 
cross is by his side, surmounted with 
figure of Jesus crucified. On the bank 
is a person fishing, and hauling ashore a 
monster fish. Next, we see the saint, 
considerably increased in size, fording 
the stream, with the infant Jesus on his 
shoulder ; a ship and a boat are shown 
upon the waters. From a hermitage in 
the distance comes forth a iponk, hold- 
ing a lamp to guide the wayfarers. 
Finally, we see the saint bound to a tree, 
and undergoing martyrdom. He is al- 
ready filled T^dth arrows, but two archers 
are incontinently shooting at him. The 
king who condemned him to death is at 
hand, with the executioner by his side, 
and an arrow in his right eye, — a just 
punishment for his cruelty, as the well- 
known legend enforces. 

Over the south door are the scanty 
remains of a mural painting of ''the 
Last Judgment." 

Monuments and Epita/phs. — There \b 
a brass, near the altar-steps, with a 
curious effigy of a priest with his hands 
folded, and the inscription,— 

" Of yo' charitie pray for the soule of 
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S' Richarde Bethell, late yicar of this 
chnrche of Sherwell, y* which deceased 
the xxiii day of Marche, the yer of 
of Lord MDXLJII, on whose soule Jhu 
have m*cy." 

The north aisle is thronged with inter- 
esting records of the knightly &mily of 
Leigh. One is rery singular, — 

*' To the remembrance of y* two most 
worthie and reb'gious gentlewomen, His 
late deare and loyall wires, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Bampfield who died the viith March 
1615, Having bin y« mother of 16 hope- 
fal children. And Mrs. Gartrude Far- 
sevall who died childles, the xxii of De- 
oemb' 1619, was this monument conse- 
crated by their loving and sorrowful 
husband, Barnabas Leigh, Esq. 

" 8ine« neithtr ptnna nmr peneUl can Nt forth 
Of th«M two m*tehl« «ir« the instchl«s worth, 
W' ar« forest to eovor in tbia lilent tombo 
The prajMt of a ehut and f^rultful womhe. 
And with Death's table raile in darknet hide 
The ritch rare rertaet of a barren bride. 
Sweet aaint-like paire of Boulee in whom did ihine 
Such modella of perfection feminine. 
Such pietie, lore, ceale, that though we liiinen 
Their lirea hare loit, yet dill themaelrei are winnen ; 
For thejr teoure hearen'i happineei inherit 
WU)at we lament their loae, adm^e their merit." 

This is accompanied with ^ illastra- 
tion of tJie two trivet, one with her chil- 
dren, and the legends, SictU pitta frugif- 
era, and SiciU planttUce olivarvm (Like 
to the fruitful vine, and Like unto the 
olive branches), — the other, with the 
legend, An non ego melior tibi quam 
decern JUiaf (Am I not better to thee 
than ten sons 1) The third wife of the 
composer of this cheerful allegory is sym- 
bolled by a hand (with inscription, Vas 
Soli — Woe to the lone one), holding a 
ring, which encloses a heart. 

There is also a monument, with two 
childish figures, to "the religious s^nd 
vertuous Mizabeth Leigh, daught. of 
John Dingley, Esq""., late wife of Sir 
John Leigh, Knt. Died y« 27 day of 
Ocf". Ano. Dm. 1619. And lieth here 
mterred. 

*' Siateene a maid, and flftie jearee a wift^ 
Make 7« nune lotall of mj paued life. 



Long thred, w flnelie tpanne, *fi Mrlie ended. 
That few iliaU match thii patteme, fewer mend k ; 
What wealth I late^x had, what parentage. 
What (Hendi, what children, what Meet marriage. 
Dead I fbrgotte ; living I light et^emed ; 
For thy deare lore (0 Ohriet), jt hae redeemed 
If 7 wull from Hell, and shortly shall upraise 
This mortail dust, in Hearen to dn^e thy praise." 

There is, moreover, a stone altar-tomb 
raised on three steps, with the efBgy of a 
knight kneeling and praying before a 
desk, whereon an open book is laid. 
Behind him kneels a child, also in the 
attitude of prayer. In the compart- 
ments underneath are inscriptions to the 
memory of Sir John Leigh of North- 
combe, died January 18, 1629, setat 83 ; 
and of Barnabas Leigh, his great-grand- 
son, died January 25, 1629, »tat nine 
months, ai^d " was laide in the tomb of 
his great-grandfather, who saw his heir 
of the fourth generation." Then fol- 
lows — 

" Inmate in greire, he tooke liis grandchilde hdre. 
Whose soul did haste to make to him repaire. 
And so to hearen along as little page 
With him did poast to wait upon his age." 

A beautifully decorated marble records 
the death of John Leigh of Northcombe, 
Feb. 22, 1688, setat 38 ; and Anna, his 
son's wife, died Sept. 25, 1715, setat 32. 
Her daughter Jvdith is also commemo- 
rated. She died, 1722. 

Then a stone shield, with initials E. 
L., and date 1569, bears the following : — 

" Elizabeth Leigh, Davghter of Fran- 
cis Helton of Portsmouth, Gent. Hav- 
ing bin 10 years y« most loving and ver- 
tvovs wife of Edward Leigh of Shorwell, 
Gent., departed this life j* first of July 
1621, and together with her two sonnes, 
John and Tho. Leigh, lyeth here in< 
terred. 

" In Christ's fUth and feare to lire and die 
Direetlie leads to immorUlitie, 
Glads saints and angells, grieres or foes infemati. 
Conquers the worlde, and wins a crown etemalL 
Thy late experience (deare Elixabeih)— 
When, dying, thou didst triumph orer death— 
And with sole faith and innooende armed, 
Nimblie eeoape his bloodie hands unharmed, 
Prores this most true,--now lir'st thou with the just. 
And lear'st nought here imprisoned but thy dust." 

Finally, we may note that there ar9 
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eight tablets to di£ferent members of the 
Bennet family, and odo in the north 
aisle to OenercU Sir James WiUoughhy 
Gordon, Bt., died January 4, 1851, setat 
79, father of the present owner of North- 
court and the manor of ShorwelL 

The communion table (1661), the cha- 
lice (1569), and a curiouply wrought 
patine, are worth inspection. 

The living is a rectory, held with that 
of Mottistond. 

Thoblbt, dedicated to St. Swithin, 
consists of a nave, chancel, and south 
porch, without any tower. Its erection is 
attributed to Amicia de Glare, Countess 
of Devon, who bestowed it upon the 
priory of Christchurch. One of its 
vicars was the Rev. William Petty, uncle 
of the celebrated Sir W. Petty, and em- 
ployed by the Earl of Arundel in the col- 
lection of the Arunddian Marbles. 

Yentnob, dedicated to St. Catherine, 
a district and proprietary church in the 
parish of Newchurch, designed by Mr. 
Brobert Ebbels ; consists of a nave, short 
chancel, aisles, and towe^, with spire 
110 feet bigh. It was erected in 1837, at 
the sole expense (£3400) of J. Ham- 
brough, Esq. of Steep-hill Castle, who 
also provided an endowment of £1000; 
built a parsonage, at an outk^y of £2500; 
and rebuilt the National Schools. 

Length of church, 59 ft.; width, 86 ft. 
6 in. Site presented by Major P. Hill. 

Ybntnor — Help TrinUy Churchy near 
^onchurcb, a handsome new building, 
in the Early Decorated style, was erected 
;n 1861-2, at the cost of an unknown 
benefactor, on condition a daily service 
was performed. It consists of a nave, 
aisles, chancel, transept, and recessed 
entrance. The tower, with open belfry 
windows, is crowqed by a tall aud shapely 
spire. Architect, Mr. Qiles of Taunton. 

Whippinoham. — The old church was 
of small pretensions ; it consisted of nave, 
chancel, transept, two small aisles, low 



tower, and spire. Nothing of it deserved 
a word of commendation but the chancel 
and aisles, added at the Queen's expense 
in 1855. The Queen and her attendants 
occupied the aisles at the east end. The 
royal p^ws were very plainly furnished. 

It wa4 one of William Fitz-Osbert's 
gifts to Lire Abbey, and, at the demoli- 
tion of i-ef^gious hquses, fell to the crown. 

The liviqg is a rectory (Rev. Qt. Pro- 
thero), valued at £757, in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

WsiPPiNaHAM: East CoK^et, dedicated 
to St. James, is a ch^pelry in the parish 
of Whippingham* The designs were 
furnished and the site presented by the 
architect Nash, and the foundation-stone 
laid by the Queen (then Princess Vic- 
toria) and the Duchess of Kent, 6th Sep- 
tember 1831. It was consecrated in 
1833. The cost, £3000, was defrayed 
by voluntary con^iributions, liberally as- 
sisted by the Queen and the Duchess. 

Whitwbll, formerly a chapelry to 
Niton, but with parochial privileges, 
consists of two distinct chapels in one 
buUding,— that of " 0^T Lady of Whit- 
well," and that of "St Eadigund." 
The latter is now the chancel, which has 
recently been well restored (1866) at a 
cost of £200, and belonged to G^tcombe, 
whose rector is bound to pay an annual 
sum for its support. The former has 
always been supplied by the rector of 
Niton. The building is Norman and 
Early English, and most of it would seem 
to have been erected about the time of 
Henry III. The pulpit and reading, 
desk cos^ 51s. in 1623-4. De Estur, 
Lord of Gatcombe, founded " the chan- 
try of Our Lady." 

The living has recently been separated 
from Niton, and Whitwell now forms an 
independent parish. The present rector 
is the Eev. B. B. Oliva. 

WooTTON, dedicated to &i, Edmund, 
consists only of a nave and chancel, and 
is a small but ancient building, with 
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litUe of interest in its architectural 
features. The doorway has a fine Nor- 
man arch. 

Wootton was rendered independent of 
Whippingham by Walter de Insula, in 
the reign of Henry II|., who then built 
a small chapel in connection with his 
manor-house, and endowed it with cer- 
tain glebe, arable, and pasture lands. 
This edifice wt^ destroyed by fire, a^d 
rebuilt, temp, Edward lY. 

The patronage remained with the De 
Lisle (or De Insula) family for centuries, 
but, upon the extinction of the male line, 
passed into other hands, ivnd final^ into 
the Popham ffunily. 

The living is a rectory (Rev. B. B. 
Scott), valued {^t £240, and in the 
patronage of P, Popham, White, Esq. 

Yarmouth, dedicated to St. James. 
In our notice of the town of Yarmouth, 
we hftve sketched the fortunes of its 
church, which was built, as we have 
there pointed out, in the reign of Charles 
I., and not, as is usually stated, in 1^3. 
The edifice then ere(^led stood at the east 
end of the town, ^d was pulled down on 
account of its ruinous condition. 

The present building, consisting of a 
nave, chancel, aisles, and small chapel 
near the chancel, was thoroughly repaired 
in 1831, chiefly at the expense of the late 
D. Alexander, Esq., who also raised the 
tower (30 feet) to its present height. The 
gallery was built by the corporation. 

MonvmentSf &c. — In the chapel there 
is a very fine marble statue of Sir Robert 
Holmes, in complete armour, placed in 
an arched recess, and supported by a 
massive pedestal. A lon^ Latin inscrip- 
tion (written by Dr. Freind) records the 
deeds of this gallant admiral, once 
governor and captain of the Wight, but 
no translation or repetition of it is neces- 
Kary, as they are set forth in full in the 
early pages of this volume. The monu- 
ment was erected by his son, Henry 
Holmes, lieutenant-governor of the 
island. 



There is also a monumental tablet to 
ffenry, the son of Thomas Lord Holmes, 
died June X\i 1751, setat 5; and to 
^om^s, Lord Holmes, himself, died 
July 7, 1764, letates. 

A tablet with urn, sculptured by 
NoUekens, purports to have been erected 
by Vice- Admiral Biggs, in 1802, to a 
Captq>vn Jofyn Uxry; and in the pave- 
ment ar^ varipus slabs to the memory of 
WiUiam Bid^, alderman of the town, 
died May 21, 1648 ; his wife, Mary 
Hide, died 12th April, 1660 ; and his 
son WiUiam, died 8th March, 1679. 
Also, to Peter f*ryavlx, alderman of 
Southampton, died 11th June, 1644. 
There is nothing else of any interest to 
the stranger. 

The living is ^ rectory (Bev. S. Black- 
bum), valued at only £100 per annum, 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor. 

Yavebi^rp, a picturesque edifice, is 
supposed to have been built of Sir Wil- 
liam BusseU, lord of the manor, in the 
reign of Edward I. In the first of Queen 
Mary, this manor was purchased by 
German Richards, Esq., in whose family 
it continued for two centuries. It was 
then b^ueathed to a Bev. Mr. Wright, 
and continued with his successors, until 
the death of J. A.Wright, Esq., of Crows- 
ley Park, Oxford, in 1822. The manor 
and advowson of the church were subse- 
quently purchased by Admiral Sir 
Gn^ham Eden Hamond, Bart., of Nor- 
ton Lodge, near Freshwater. 

All that is noticeable in this pleasant 
little church is the fine Norman door- 
way, and equally fine Norman arch 
which separates the nave from the chan- 
cel. Most of the ancient casemente have 
been blocked up, and hideous modem 
windows inserted by those demons oi 
misrule, the churchwardens of the last 
generation. 

The living is a rectory (Bev. B. Sher- 
son), valued at £230 per annum, and in 
the gift of Admiral ISir Andrew Ht^ 
mond, Bart. 
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THE WOBTHIES OP THE ISLAND. 

DR. THOMAS PITTI8— ADMIRAL HDPSON — DR. BOBBRT HOOKK — ^DR. THOMAS JAMRS— • 
MK. UIOUARD JAMES— SIR THOMAS FLSMIMQ— DR. THOMAS ARKOLU. 



Wb propose to conclude our Handbook 
to the Isle of Wight with brief biogra- 
phical sketches of those of its worthies 
whose careers have not been detailed in 
the preceding pages. 

DR. THOMAS PITTIS. 

Dr. Thomas Pittis, the son of Captain 
Thomas Pittis, was bom at Niton, about 
1635; Where he was educated his bio- 
graphers have not recorded, but in 1652 
we find him entered as a commoner at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After 
graduating as B.A., he removed to Lin- 
coln College, where "he was esteemed 
by his contemporaries a tolerable dis- 
putant. " But the monarchical principles 
which he introduced into all his speeches, 
were then held in disA^vour by the uni- 
versity authorities, and, in 1658, h,e w^ 
expelled from his college. 

After the restoration ^e was amply 
compensated for his losses by being 
appointed to the rectory of Gatcombe. 
In 1665 he obtained the degree of B.D., 
and in 1670, D.D., and chaplain inordi- 
nary to the king. Bishop Morley gave 
him the good living of Holyrood, South- 
ampton, and the king bestowed the rec- 
tory of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, 
which he exchanged for that of St. 
Botolph, Bishopsgate. The lai^ter he 
held in conjunction with Holyrood and 
Gatcombe, and the lectureship of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, ,until his death, 
December 28th, 1687. He was buried 
at Gatcombe, o^, according to some 
authorities, at Niton. 

His works consist of Occasional Ser- 
mons, a Private Conference on the Obli- 
gation of Oaths, a Discourse on Prayer, 
and a Discourse concerning the trial of 
the Spirit. — TFoorf** Athena. Oxon., and 
ChcUtnera* BioyraphicaX Dictionary. 



ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS HOPSON. 

This gallant seaman was bom at Ling- 
field, about 1648, of reputable parents, 
from whom, it is said, at an early age, 
he raji away to sea. A curious story is 
told of his early adventures : he was 
apprenticed to a tailor at Niton, and one 
day, while sitting on his shopboard, 
observing a squ^ron of men-of-war off 
the coast, he suddenly ran down to the 
shore, sprung into a boat, and rowed to 
the admiral's ship, where he was re- 
ceived as a volunteer. His boat, which 
he cast adrift, was afterwards picked 
up ; and his hat being found upon the 
shore, his friends naturally concluded he 
was drowned. Meanwhile, the squadron 
fell in with a French fleet, and an engage- 
ment took place. Hobson, or Hopson, 
grew impatient at its duration, and in- 
quired of a comrade for what object the 
two fleets contended. ** Being told that 
the action must last till the white ro^at 
the enemy's masthead was struck, he 
exclaimed, 'Oh, if that's all, I'll see 
what / can do.' At this moment the 
ships of the two admirals were engaged 
yard-arm and yard-arm, and both ob- 
scured in smoke." Hopson, observing 
this circumstance, ascended the rigging, 
and, unpcrceived, gained the main-yard 
of the French vessel. Mounting with 
the utmost celerity to the main-top-gal- 
lant-mast-head, he seized the flag, and 
returned with it in triumph. ** The dis- 
appearaucO'Of the flag was soon noticed;" 
the British shouted "Victory;" the 
French were dismayed, and the battle 
was won. Whereupon Hopson was 
immediately promoted. 

Notwithstanding the circumstantiality 
of this wonderful story, we are bound to 
pronounce it a fiction. All that is really 
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known of Hopson's early career is, that 
he left his birth-place while a boy, and 
entered the navy. (He did not, by the 
way, return to his friends nntil he was 
an admiral, when he suddenly surprised 
them with a visit.) But victories are 
not won by such accidents as that which 
the compilers of the Isle of Wight guide- 
books have loved, for many years, to 
repeat. 

Hopson serv^ in the Dutch war in 
1672, and, by a steady discharge of his 
duties, gradually obibaine4 pron^otion. 
James II. in 16S8, gave him the com- 
mand of the Bonadventwe, but did not 
succeed in binding him to his cause. 
Hopson cordially acceded to the revolu- 
tion which placed William III. on the 
English throne, and was rewarded with 
an appointment to the command of a 60- 
gun ship, the York, which he handled 
skilfully in the battle off Beachy Head, 
leading the rear division of the red 
squadron under Sir George Eooke. 

In 1693 he was promoted to Bear- Ad- 
miral of the Blue, and, in due time, be- 
came Vice- Admiral of that division. He 
blockaded Dunkirk, August 1694, and 
gradually grew in public estimation as a 
trustworthy and gallant seaman. 

Having been p^moted in March 1702 
to Yice- Admiral of the B^, he went as 
second in command to Sir George Rooke 
in the expedition against Cadiz, and gal- 
lantly led the van in the hot fight off 
Yigo. For his services he was knighted 
(November 29, 1702), and the Queen 
settled upon him a pension of ^500 per 
annum, with a reversion of £300 to his 
wife. 

He represented Newtown in his native 
island in 1705, and after a long career 
of honour and service, died on the 12th 
October 1717, aged about 69. — Char- 
nock*8 Biographia Navaiis; Campbell' t 
Admirals. 

ROBBRT HOOKS. 

Bobert Hooke was bom at Fresh- 
water, where his father was rector, on 



the 26th July 1635. As a child he was 
of a very weakly frame, but his temper 
was sprightly and his mind active, and 
so ready was Ims intellect, that his father 
determined to bring hiin up to the Church. 
His natural appetite, however, was for 
mechanics. He invente.4 curious toys ; 
made a wooden clock which marked the 
time; and built a ship, a yard long, 
which fired guns by machinery. 

After his father's death, which hap- 
pened in 1648, l^e was placed with Sir 
Peter I^ely, but the sinell of the oils 
brought on intense neuralgic pains, and 
incapacitated hin^ for work. Dr. Busby, 
of Westniinster Schpol, therefore, took 
charge of him, and supported him while 
he attended on that foundation. His 
mental powers here made a rapid de- 
velopment, and we are told that he 
taught himself the organ, and invented 
thirty different modes of flying ! 

He renioved in 1663 to Christ Church 
College, Oxon, and speedily attracted the 
attention of the scientific notabilities of 
that learned university. He made the 
acquaintance of the Hon. Bobert Boyle, 
and Dr. Seth Ward, the Savilian Pro- 
fessor, and applying himself to the im- 
provement of the penduluiji, invented in 
1658 the pendulum watch. He also 
completed the air-pump, and perfected 
leveral astronomical instruments. 

Such was his scientific reputation, 
that on the establishment of the Boyal 
Society in 1662, he was appointed the 
Curator of their experiments. In the 
following year he graduated at Oxford as 
MJL., and, in 1664, the Boyal Society 
elected him Professor of Mechanics. 

pis Micrographia, a description of the 
results of experiment^ made by magnify- 
ing glasses, appeared in 1665 ; his 
La/mpaa, on improvements in lamps, in 
166T; and his Philosophical Collectums 
in 1681. 

In the beginning of 1687 he lost his 
niece, Mrs. Grace Hooke, who had lived 
with him for many years, and his temper, 
always irritable, now became insupport* 
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ably harsb and cynical He had already 
quarrelled with Helvetius and Sir Isaac 
Newton, and for the remainder of his 
life was continually on the alert to attack 
a foe's error or a friend's weakness. 

Robert Hooke died at his lodgings in 
Gresham's College, March 3, 1702, and 
was buried at St Helen's Bishopgate. — 
WalUr't Life of Hooke; Birches Royal 
Society; and Ward's Livei of tke 
Qresham Professors. ' 

DR. THOMAS J^MES. ' 

Dr. Thomas Jamea was born in New- 
port, about 1670, of a reputable family, 
which had been settled in the borough 
for many years. He was the fifth son of 
John James and Jane Annemoq, of 
Newport. 

He received his education at Winches- 
ter, and afterwards removed to New 
College, Oxon,* — his fellow-student at 
both places being the famous Dr. Cole. 
At Oxford be laboured A^ith such zeal 
and assiduity as speedily to distinguish 
himself among the learned, and gained 
the degree of M.A. in 1599. 

Sir Thomas Bodley was at that time 
completing the vftluable library which 
has worthily immortalized his name, and 
Mr. James, to prove his fitness for the 
post of librarian, collated the MSS. of 
the PhUobiblum of Kichard of Durham, 
and published a corrected text. In the 
following year (1600) he produced his 
Ecloga Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis.f These 
works, and his just repute for high 
scholastic attainments, procured him the 



* He removed to New College in 1693. 
The entry in the registev runs as follows : — 
** A.D. 1593. Thos. James, de Insul& Vectft 
in com. South. TheologiaB Primus Bodleiance 
libi-arice prsepositus, et in eccle. Wellen. Sub- 
Decauus, Ac Sepult in chorp ColL Kov." 

t This was a catalogue of the college 
libraries at Oxford and Cambridge. Wood 
Ba}s that while employed in drawing it up, 
James, if he found any colleges careless about 
their MSS., borrowed and toqk away what he 
pleased, and placed them in the public library. 



position he coveted, and in 1602 he waa 
appointed thi First Keeper of the Bod- 
leian Library, whereupon he 1^ his oah 
lege. So extensive was his eruditioii, 
that be received the flattering appellation 
of ''the Living Library," and it gained 
from quaint old Fuller the following 
eulQgium: ''Qn serious consideration, 
one will conclude tiie library made for 
him, and he £or it ; like tallies, they so 
fitted one another. Some men live like 
moths in libraries, not being better for 
the books, but the books the worse for 
them, which they only soil with their 
fingers. Not so Dr. James, who made 
use of books for his own and the public 
good. He knew the age of a manuscript 
by looking upon the face thereof, and by 
the form of the character would conclude 
the time wjierein it was written." 

In 1614 he was honoured with the 
diploma of D.D,, and shortly.afterwards 
received, unsolicited, the rectory of 
Mungeham in Kent, and the sub- 
deanery of Wells. In 1620 he was ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, and re- 
signed his post as librarian, after having 
held it for eighteen yeara, with ever-in- 
creasing repute. In a letter to a friend, 
in 1624, he speaks of the studies which 
now engrossed him: "I have of late 
given myself to the reading only of MSS., 
and in them I find so many and so pr^- 
nant testi^nonies, either fully for our re- 
ligion, or against the Papists, that it is 
to be wondei-ed at." He writes also to 
Archbishop Usher, with whom he often 
corresponded, to acquaint him of his suc- 
cess i]i removing Papistical corruptions 
from the MSS. of the Fathers, and states 
that in thirty quires of paper he had re- 
stored no less than three hundred cita- 
tions. 

He felt so deeply the benefits that Pro- 
testantism would derive from a thorough 
purgation of the manuscripts of the early 
Christian writers, that in the Convoca- 
tion held with the Parliament of Oxford, 
in 1625, he moved that a commission 
might be appointed for the purpose of 
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examining the manuscript Fathers in all 
public and private English libraries, that 
the perversions of Papistical commenta- 
tors might be detected and removed. To 
this design, it is supposed, the great 
Camden alludes: ''Thomas James Ox- 
oniensis, vir eruditus et verd 4nk6fii.fiiiost 
qui se totum Uteris et libris involvit, et 
jam pubHci boni studio in Angliae Biblio- 
thecis excutiendis (Dens opus secundet !) 
id molitur, quod Eeipublicte literarise 
im]»imis erit usui." — [Thomas James, 
of Oxford, an erudite man and an ardent 
lover of books, who gives himself up 
wholly to letters ; and is i^ow searching 
the libraries of England from a desire to 
benefit the public, designs (may God 
prosper his labours !) that which will be 
of notable assistance to the republic of 
letters.] — He pointed out to the members 
of Convocation, as he had previously 
done to Archbishop Usher, the small 
expense at which his plan might be 
carried out, but he fpuled to secure their 
co-operation.* 

This learned and ^thusiastic Protes- 
tant, who well deserved the character 
given him by Anthony Wood, of being 
** the most industrious and indefatigable 
writer against Popery that had been 
educated at Oxford since the Reforma- 
tion," died at Oxford in 1620, and was 
buried towards the upper end of New 
College Chapel, Oxon. 

His principal works are — an edition of 
the PhilobibUon, published in 1599; 
Edoga Oxonio-CatUabriffienaiSt 1600; 
Cypriawiu Redivivtu, and Spunlegitm 
divi Augustini, published with the 
Ecloga ; CcUcUogtu LiJbrorwn in Biblio- 
thecd Bodleiand, 1608, which Joseph 



* In a letter to U|her, January 28, 1628, he 
says that he has secured t|ie help of *'the 
flower of the English diTine^" and needs only 
twelve more assistants, at £46 to £50 yearly, 
— four to transcribe orthodox writers ; four to 
compare old reprints with new; and four ' to 
compare the Greek translations by the Papists. " 
At his own cost he attempted something, but 
bis usefol labours were cut short by death. 



Scaliger praised ; Apology for John 
WicJdiffe, 1608 ; Treatise on the Corrwp- 
tionof ScriptwreSf Councils t andFoUhers, 
1611 ; Jesuits' Downfall threatened, 1612: 
Vindidce Oregoriance, 1625 ; Specimen 
Oorruptelarvm Pontificiorvm in Cypri- 
ano, AmfyrotU), Oregorio Magna , &c., 
1626. — Berry* s Genealogies ; Wood's 
AthencB Oxomenses; Usher's Life and 
Letter's; Fuller's Worthdes; Biog. Bri- 
taamica, Suppl, to, &c. 

MR. BIOHABD JAMES. 

M|:. Hichard James was the third son 
of Andrew James, third son of John 
Jsunes and Jane Annemon, of New- 
port, and Dorothy, daughter of Philip 
Poore, of Derington, in the county of 
Wilts. Hip father was an elder brother 
of the Pr. Thomas James whose virtues 
we have already noted. 

He was bom in Newport about 1692 ; 
was probably educated at Winchester; was 
certainly admitted a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College on the 23d September 1 608. 
His progress w^s rapid, for in February 
1611, — when he wi^ scarcely 19 years 
old, — he obtained his degree as Bachelor 
of Arts. In January 1615 he won the 
higher honour of M.A.; and, after no 
long interval, the greatest university 
distinction which he ever obtained, a 
Bachelorship of Divinity. At this time 
he was in the habit of preaching fre- 
quently. 

He travelled much, though at whose 
cost we find it impossible to discover. He 
visited Wales, Scotland, Shetland, and 
even Greenland ; and certainly extended 
his peregrinations to Russia (1618-19). 
According to one authority, he went to 
Newfoundland as ''^ minister." 

On his return he resumed his pulpit 
duties, and, we are told, preached three 
sermons concerning the observation of 
Leut— one of them without a text, a 
second against the observance, a third 
"beside it." — Wood's Athen. Oxon., ii. 
His fame for scholarship rapidly extend- 
ed, and soon secured him the patronage 
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and friendship of Sir Bobert Cotton. 
Bven the eradite Selden is constrained 
to speak of him as " yir multijugi studii- 
qne indefatigabilis ; " and his greatest 
detractor. Sir Symond d'Ewes, while 
accusing him of being ''atheistical and 
profane/' admits he was ** witty and mo- 
derately learned." Wood affirms that, 
had he obtained a sinecure or a prebend, 
"the labours of Hercules would have 
seemed to him a trifle." *^He was," 
Wood adds, *' ^ very good Grecian, poet, 
an excellent critic, antiquary, divine, 
and admirably well skilled in the Saxon 
and Gothic Languages." 

He arranged and classifled Sir Robert 
Cotton's valuable library, but is accused 
by Sir Symond d'Ewes of lending out 
Sir Robert's most precious MSS. for 
money, and of neglecting many important 
works in his zeal for perusing the price- 
less tomes that passed through his hands. 

In 1629 he incurred the displeasure of 
the Privy Council, and involved in his 
troubles the Earls of Bedford, Somerset, 
and Clare, his benefactor Sir R. Cotton, 
James St. John, Burrell, and the erudite 
Selden. It is said that he lent a rare 
MS. — purporting to show " how a prince 
might make himself an absolute tyrant " 
— to young St. John, who, surprised at 
its contents, placed it in the hands of 
his friends.* At last it reached Sir 
Robert Cotton himself, who, we are told, 
was ignorant that the znanuscript had 
ever had a place in his library, and em- 
ployed a young man resident in his 
house to transcribe it. This "untrusty 
fellow " made se^ei'al copies, and disposed 
of them for his own advantage. One 
got into the hands of Wehtworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, who brought it 
to the notice of the Privy Council. Sir 
Robert Cotton's library was thereupon 
sealed up; the offenders committed to 
the Tower ; and the terrors of the Siar 



* Letters of Mead to Sir Martin StuteviUe, 
driven in '^ Court and Timet qf Charles /.," 
ToLiL 



Chamber brought to bear upon them. 
After a brief interTal they were released; 
but Sir Robert's anxiety brought on a 
fatal disease, and he died on the 6th of 
May 1631. 

The chief literary work in which James 
was engaged, but to the successful prose- 
cution of which his poverty proved an in- 
superable obstacle, was a new " Life of 
Thomas & Becket," and his unde— in a 
letter to Archbishop Usher — thus eulo- 
gises both the work and its author. After 
stating that his nephew's design was to 
paint Becket as " an arch-rebel," not "an 
arch-saint, "he adds, — "he is of strength, 
and well both able and learned to effec- 
tuate son^ewhat in this kind, critically 
seen both in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, 
knowing well the languages both French, 
Spanish, and Italian, immense and be- 
yond all other men in reading of the 
MSS. I of an extraordinary style in pen- 
ning .... such a one as I could wish 
your lordship had about you ; but patt- 
pertas inimica bonis est morilms, and 
both fatherless and motherless, and 
almost (but for myself) I may say (the 
more is pity) friendless." 

He died of a quartan ague, induced 
by intense and unremitting study and 
great privations, at the house of Sir 
Thomas Cotton,* Westminster, in 1638, 
bequeathing to posterity a considerable 
number of valuable MSS., and a few- 
published tractates, which display un- 
usual erudition. 

His principal works are, — Poemata 
qucBdam in mortem darissimi viri Ro- 
berti Cottoni, et Tkomce Allen, published 
in 1633 ; several Sermons in Latin and 
English ; and a translation of **MimUius 
Felix" and "Octavius" published in 
1636. Qis more important MSS. (of 
which he left no less than forty-five), 
are, — Deca/nonizatio Thomcs Can^Miri- 



* A satisfactory proof that James was con- 
sidered by the Cotton family innocent in the 
nnfortonate transaction whose worse result 
was Sir Bobert'B death. 
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entis et tuorvm, in 760 pages, being the 
work alluded to by Dr. James; Om- 
mentaria in Evangelium Sancti Johan- 
nis, in two parts ; NbicB in aliquot locas 
BiMicB; JSpistoke ad amicos 8U09 doctos; 
Epigrams in Latin and English; Reasons 
concerning the attempts on the Lvves of 
Oreat Personages; Two Sermons; Iter 
Lancastrense, in verse, published by the 
Camden Society ; Olossarium Saxonictim 
Anglicwn; Russian Dictionary \ Obser- 
vations mMde in his Travels through 
some parts of Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Geeenland, &c.; and Observations on 
Rusdand, — forming twenty-four volomes 
quarto, and seven folio. The ** AnUqui- 
totes InstUas Vectce" hitherto unpub- 
lished, is preserved among his MSS. in 
the Bodleian, and though evidently the 
preliminary to a large and elaborate work, 
may be regarded as {^ fevourable speci- 
men of his Latinity. — Wood's Athence 
Oxonienses; Usher's Life and Letters; 
Nicholson's Historical Library; Sir 
Symond d^Ewes* tHary ; Cowrt and 
Times of Charles I. ; Gentlemen's Maga- 
zinCf vol. xxxvii.; &c. 

STR THOMAS FLBMING, L.O.J. 

Thomas Fleming, Knight, and Lord 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, was 
bom at Newport. His father was a mer- 
cer and general trader, occupying ''a 
house on the east side of the entranoe to 
the Com Market from the High Street, 
on the site where the house now occupied 
by Mr. Avery stands. '^ The fkmily was 
of respectable extraction, and had long 
been connected with the tsle of Wight. 
One ** John Fleming and Hawise his 
wife" were suitors against ** Thomas 
Blake, for lands in Horingford," in the 
52d of Henry III. (1268). They had a 
son named Hugh. In 1497 (12 Henry 
VII.), a John Fleming is recorded as 
bailiff of Newport — an office he again 
filled twenty-three years later (1520). 
In the Hampshire Visitation made by 
the heralds in this reign, his pame oc- 



curs — a proof of the ex«Mlence of his 
position. He died in 1631, leaving a 
son, by his wife Isabell, also named John, 
who married Dorothy Harris in 1643, 
and had a son Thomas, bom in April 
in the following year. 

He received his education in the school 
at Godshill, then the principal resort of 
the sons of the opulent, and afterwards 
proceeded to Oxford. In 1570 (Feb. 13) 
he was married at St. Thomas's, New- 
port, to Mary James,* his cousin, the 
daughter of Dr. Mark James, physician- 
in-ordinary to Queen Elizabeth. He 
next entered upon the study of the law ; 
and his rise in his profession was so 
rapid that, in 1594, he was called to the 
degree of serjeant ; shortly afterwards 
made Recorder of London; and on the 
promotion of Sir Edward Coke to the 
A ttomey- Generalship, was preferred by 
Lord Treasurer Burleigh to the dignity 
of Solicitor- General (1595). It has been 
conjectured that his rapid preferment 
was partly owing to the influence of the 
queen's cousin. Sir George Carey (after- 
wards Lord Hunsdon), then captain of 
the island, and resident at the castle, 
while Mr. Fleming resided at the Priory 
of Carisbrooke. The lease of the Priory 
he had purchased from Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, the Secretary of State. *' That 
some powerful influence," it has been 
said,+ " was exercised [at this time] in 
favour of Newport interests, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, at the same 
time that Fleming held the office of So- 
licitor-General, his two cousins, Dxs. 
Edes X AQ^ James, were also attached to 
the queen's household — the former, the 
son of a clothier who dwelt at the comer 

* ** Thomas Fleming & Marie James mar- 
ried y* 13 of Febrrary 1570.*'— From the Re- 
gbters. 

t Vide a paper by J. Heam, Esq., in the I$k 
of Wight Mercury, 1867. 

X Laurence Edes married Alice, eldest 
daughter of Thomas James and Elizabeth 
Collins. Dr. Mark James was a son of Thomas 
James by his second wife, Alice Porter. 
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house in the Cattle Market, being chap- 
lain-in-ordinary in addition to his pre- 
ferments of Rector of Freshwater and 
Dean of Worcester ; «nd the other. Dr. 
James, whose father, Mark James, was 
a merchant, and lived in the honse in 
which Sir Thomas Fleming was bom, 
was physician-in-ordinary, and daily read 
to the qneen." It is worth noting that 
the immortal Bacon was a rival candidate 
for the Solicitor- Generalship. 

In 1601 he was retnmed to the House 
of Commons as the representative of a 
Cornish borough. He broke down com- 
pletely in his maiden speech (November 
20th), and was so dismayed by his failure 
that he never again addressed the house. 
Ne^rertheless, he was returned to several 
parliaments as member for Southampton. 
On the accession of James I. he was re- 
appointed Solicitor-General ; and in the 
following year (1604) was knighted, and 
elevated to the bench as Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. In this capacity he 
tried, in conjunction with the other 
judges, the notorious Guy Fawkes and 
bis fellow-plotters; but " he followed," 
says Lord Campbell sneeringly, '* the 
useful advice for subordinate judges on 
such an occasion — * to look wise, and say 
nothing.'" 

As a lawyer, however great his talents, 
he was not free from the prevailing vice 
of the great men of the age — ^a leaning 
towards the exaltation of the crown ; and 
his decision in the great " Case of Impo- 
sitions" was an injustice to the subject. 
The i)articu]ars of the case are briefly 
these: Shortly after the accession of 
King James, parliament had imposed an 
import duty upon currants of 2s. 6d. per 
3wt. The king, of his own will, raised 
the duty to 10s. There is always to be 
found in similar conjunctures a man de- 
termined enough to assert the ri^ts of 
the people. On this occasion, one Bates, 
a Levant merchant, refused to pay the 
monarch's additional 7s. 6d., and accord- 
bgly was prosecuted by the law officers 
of the crown in the Court of Exchequer. 



The point at issue necessarily was— 
Could the sovereign, of his own volition, 
raise a revenue by the imposition either 
of taxes or import duties 1 Flemiog de- 
cided in favour of the crown — ^a decision 
legally correct, but opposed to the spirit 
of the English constitution, and calcu- 
lated to annihilate English freedom. 

In 1607, on the death of Sir John 
Popham, this able lawyer was elevated 
to the post of Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. He enjoyed his high dignity, how- 
ever, but six years, dying suddenly on 
the 7th of August 1613. On his return 
from the Northern Circuit, he had given 
to his servants and farm -labourers what 
is called in Hampshire a " hearing day." 
After joining in the blithesome revels, he 
went to bed, apparently in sound health, 
but was taken suddenly ill, and died be- 
fore morning. He was buried in the 
parish church of North Stoneham, where 
a stately monument records the nume- 
rous successes of his career. It is orna- 
mented with recumbent whole-length 
figures of the Chief Justice in his robes, 
with his official insignia ; and his wife, 
with ruff and hood, and the singular 
waist favoured by ladies of the Tudor 
era. Underneath is the following in- 
scription, as truthful, perhaps, as most 
monumental legends : — 

" In most Assvred Hope of A Blessed 
Resvi*ectlon, 
Here Lyeth Interred 'ye Bodie of Sir Thomas 
Flemyftg, Knight, Lord Chief Jvstice of Eng- 
land ; Great Was His Learning, Many Were 
His Virtves. He Always Feared God & God 
Still Blessed Him <fe ye Love & Favour Both of 
God & Man Was 

Daylie Upon Him. He Was In Especialf 
Grace A Favour With 2 Most Worthie & Vir- 
tvoos Princes Q. Elisabeth A King James. 
Many OflBces and Dygnides Were Conferred 
Upon Hhn. He Was First Sargeant At Law, 
Then Recorder Of London ; Then Solicitor 
Generall to Both ye Said Princes. Then Lo ; 
Chief Baron of ye Exchequer A after Lo: Chief 
Justice of England. AU Which Places He Did 
Execvte With So Great Integrity, Justice & 
Discretion that Hys Lyfe Whs Of All Good Men 
Desired, His Death Of All Lamented. He Wm 
Borne at Newporte In ye Ille Of Wight, 
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Bvoagh Up In Learnlaff A ye Stvdle Of ye 
Lawa In ye 26 Yeare Of His Age He Was 
coopled in ye Blessed State of Matrimony To 
His VirtvoTS Wife, ye La: Mary Fleming, 
With whom He Lived & Ckmtinewed In that 
Blessed Estate By ye Space Of 43 Teare& 
Having By Her In that Tyme 10 Children, 8 
Sonnes and 7 Davghtei's, Of Whom 2 Sonnes Sn 
5 Davghters Died In His Life Time. And 
Afterwards In Ripeness of Age and Fulness Of 
Happie Teares yt Is to Sale ye 7th Day of 
Aygrst 1618 in ye 69 Teare of His Age, He 
Left This Life For a Better, Leaving Also 
Behind Him Llvinge Together With His Vir- 
tTOTS Wife 

6 Soones & 3 Davghters^** * 

In 1608 Sir ThomM obtained from 
James I. a Gluurter of Inoorx}oration for 
his birth-town, which provided for the 
election of a mayor instead of the andent 
bailiff. Just before his death he had 
assisted in the establishment of a free 
grammar school ; bat the completion of 
this project was reeenred for his son. Sir 
Thomas. 

It may be added, that his liberality to 
his kin kept pace with the growth of his 
fortanee. Thus, in 1573, while living at 
the ** Priorie of Carisbrooke," he trans- 
ferred to his wife's father his corner tene- 
ment, with *' the shoppes and loftes 
thereto belonging," which he held of the 
bailiff and burgesses of Newport, "in 
the south side of the High Streate at the 
west end of the Flesh Shambles,'' being 
the house formerly occupied by his 
father. 

Sir Thomas amassed considerable 
wealth, and purchased various estates— 
the principal being Hyde Abbey, the 
Stoneham estate, and the Priory of Ca- 
risbrooke, of the Earl of Southampton ; 
and the Quarr lands of two Southamp- 
ton merchants, named John and Qeorge 
Mills. — Hearn's paper in Isle of Wight 

• His children were— Sir Thomas; Philip, 
Steward of the Isle of Wight ; Walter ; John ; 
James; Sir Francis, master of the horse to 
Oliver Cromwell; and William; and Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Jane, Eleanor, Dowsabell, Mary, 
and another. — .fierr^'t OenecUogia, Burke's 
Commoners^ Ac. 



Mercwry^ Lord CampbeWs Li^es of the 
Chief JutHees, Bwrke*8 Landed Oenirp, 
Bng, Hittoriei, Life of James L , Berry* $ 
Oenealogiet, dee, 

DS. THOIIAS ABNOLD. 

It would be out of place here to at< 
tempt any exposition of the great educa- 
tional services rendered by Dr. Arnold, 
or to consider his merits as an historian. 
We must simply confine ourselves to a 
succinct statement of the principal facts 
of his too brief career. 

He was bom at East Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, on the 13th of June 1795, 
and named after Thomas, Lord Bolton, 
t^n governor of the island. His father, 
of an old Suffolk family, was collector of 
customs for the port of Cowes. After 
being educated at Warminster and Win- 
chester, he entered the University of 
Oxford in 1811. He took a first class 
at the degree examination in 1814 ; and 
in the following year was elected Fellow 
of Oriel College. While at Oxford he 
became acquainted with many men who, 
in after life, exercised a considerable in- 
fluence on English thought ; with the 
present Sir John Coleridge, the lamented 
Keble, Copleeton, late Bishop of Llan- 
daff, and Archbishop Whately. He was 
noted at college for the freedom and 
boldness of his political opinions, his 
erudition, his passionate love of poetry, 
and his scarcely less passionate love of 
country walks and bathing. 

He remained at Oxford, studying hard, 
and taking pupils, till 1819, when he 
settled at Laleham, near Staines, in 
Middlesex; took unto himself a wife, 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. John Pen- 
rose, a Nottinghamshire rector; and 
commenced receiving pupils to prei)are 
for the universities. He had been or- 
dained deacon in the Church of England 
prior to his marriage, but delayed liking 
priest's orders until 1828, owing to the 
conscientious scruples he entertained in 
reference to some portions of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, and the Athanasian Creed. 
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He remained at Laleham for nine yean, 
and there his six eldest children were born. 
He was slowly acquiring a reputation as 
an able tutor and an educational re- 
former of large and liberal views ; and 
his Mend Br. Whstely, appreciating the 
resources of his intellect, and anxious to 
see them employed in a broader field, 
prerailed upon him, in 1828, to offer 
himself as a candidate for the head- 
mastership of Rugby Grammar School. 
His influential testimonials and bright 
Christian character decided the trustees 
to appoint him to the vacancy. He 
entered upon his duties in August 1828; 
and, until his death in 1842, continued 
in active superintendence of the school, 
which he completely re-organized, and 
raised from a failing and insignificant 
position to one of brilliant influence. 
But he not only reformed Rugby; he 
reformed, by his example and teaching, 
the public-school system of England; 
while, by his happy faculty of securing 
the love and confidence of his pupils, his 
clear insight into their character, and the 
force of his own personal purity and 
high-mindedness, he accomplished an 
amount of good in individual oases which 
it is impossible to over-estimate. His 
modus operandif and his singular power 
over the minds and hearts of those with 
whom he came in contact, are very vividly 
illustrated in Mr. Hughes' popular work 
of " Tom Brown's School-Days." 

In 1841 Dr. Arnold was appointed, by 



Lord Melbourne, to the Professorship of 
Modem History at Oxford. Ho de- 
livered an inatigural course of lectures 
in the following year, which attracted 
a large and enthusiastic audience of 
students. 

His contributions to historical litera- 
ture were of an important character. 
They include a valuable edition of 
" Thucydides," and a *' History of 
Rome," to the end of the Second Punic 
War, which is remarkable for close rea- 
soning, sagacious observations on men 
and events, and judicious and always 
dispassionate criticism. A mong his m i s- 
ceUaneous works may be mentioned his 
"Sermons," his "Commentary on the 
New Testament" (unfinished), and the 
inaugural lectures on "Modem History. " 
But it was as a man rather than as a 
writer that Dr. Arnold was great ; and 
he must be judged, not so much by his 
works as by his influence for good on 
his generation. 

• He died very suddenly — of angina 
pectoris^on the 12th of June 1842, in 
the maturity of his powers, but only at 
the threshold, as it appeared, of a long 
career of literary usefulness. His life 
has been eloquently and powerfully 
written by Dean Stanley; and no one 
can read its interesting pages without 
appreciating his good and manly char- 
acter, his noble truthfulness, his chival- 
rous generosity, and his earnest, un- 
affected piety. 
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tOTAGE BOmSTD THE tiSLAHD. 



[Steameri leave Southampton and Rtdk for 
this excursion two or three times a-week 
during the season ; but the tourist will best 
enjoj it if he hires a stout wTurry^ and makes 
the Toyage at his leisure, tt he sails from 
Rtdb, eastward, he may stop for the night 
at Niton or Slaekgang^ landing at Puckasiter 
Cove; if he sails westward, his best landing- 
place will be at Preshv/cUer Oate. If he sails 
westward from Vbntnob, he may stop at 
Yarmouth; if eastward, at Freshwater Oate. 
it he starts Arom Cowss, his resting-places 
should be Sandoum, or Fuekaster Cove, But 
much must, of course, depend upon " wind 
and tide."] 

To describe the various places which the 
Yoyager round the Ide of Wight 'wHl succes- 
•ively observe, would be to repeit, to a con- 
siderable extent, the information already 
given. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with enumerating the objects of interest on 
the island-coast in the order in whidi they 
present themselves, referring the tourist for 
details to our preceding pages. 
Starting fh>m Rtdb, westward, we pass — 
Buckingham VtUa; Wes^ld^ Sir Augustus 
Clifford's seat (p. 131) ; Ryde Bouses lying htck 
fh>m the shore in the centre of deep, glossy 
foliage (p. 122); Binstead (p. 118), where bright 
and blooming garden-grounds descend to the 
very margin of the sea (p. 123) { Quarr Abbey, 
whose wild ruins are clearly discernible (pp. 
1 18-116); Wootton Oreekjxmnlng inland through 
a wooded country (p. 136); King's Q^ay^ the 
small inlet associated by tradition wiUi the 
memory of King John (p. 78) ; Barton^ and 
Osborne Woods (p. 77) ; Osborne^ with its ex- 
quisite terraces and lawn (pp. 77, 78) ; Norris 
Castle (p. 79): £<ut Cowes (p. 75); conspi- 
cuous on the bluff of the hill, EaH Cotses 
Castle (p. 79) ; and the broad estuary of the 
Medina, with West Cowes on its fluther bank, 
— ^Messrs. White's dock-yard and the Royal 
Tacht Club House (West Cowes Castle) prin- 
cipally attracting the attention (pp. 73-74.) 



From West Cowbs we pass on to — 
Egypt^ a picturesquely situated mansion; 
Gurnard JBay (p. 76), and its low, uninteresting 
shore; Rew Street^ the point where the old 
Romano-Celtic road across the island termi- 
nated (p. 74). The cliffs here are composed ol 
" alternating beds of clay and Ihnestone, the 
latter abounding in fresh-water shells and 
gyrongonita. In Thomey Bay [which we next 
reach], dmilar strata are exposed, with layers 
of blue clay and sand, containing marine 
shells." NiwtowH River (p. 143), and ffamp' 
stead Lodge^ consisting of calcareous marls, 
where fluviatile shells are abundantly fbund, 
are next gained, and sweeping along a low, 
wooded coast, we soon arrive at Yarmouth^ and 
the inouth of the river Yar (pp. Iii9, 140). 
^m YASMOxrm we proceed to— 
The headland formerly crowned by Wors- 
ley*s tower (p. 88) and Carey's Sconce (p. 40), 
observing the new defences, which, in con- 
Junction with Hurst Castle on the mainland, 
command the passage of the Needles. Next 
we enter ColweU Bay (p. 147), where marine 
and freshwater strata are alternated ; and " in 
the fissure called Bramble Chine a thick bed of 
oyster-shells is exposed, apparently in its 
original state, the valves being in contact 
with each other as when livhig.'* Fossil 
shells are here abundant, and the Oytherea 
inorassata and Ner^ina eoncava are sometime! 
found. Doubling How Ledge^ we enter Tot- 
land Bay, characterised by the same geologi- 
cal peculiarities (p. 147) ; round Hatherwood 
Point we pass into Alum Bay (p. 146), -whoso 
brilliantly coloured vertical strata seem the 
phenomenon of a fairy world, and land to 
examine its wonders at our leisure. The 
height which overhangs its sandy shore is 
ffeadon Hitt (p. 147), where the visitor may 
obtain an abundant supply of fbssil shells. 
Dr. Mantell particularly enumerates the fol- 
lowing: — "Potomomya gregarla, Potamides 
concavus, P. pUcatus, P. ventricosus, Planorbis 
euomphalus, Linnsens ftaaiformis, L. longis- 
catus, Paludina angulosa, Melanopsts fuai- 
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formla, M. breyla, Psammobia sollda, and 
Cytberea incraasata." Round the Needles 
Into ScrakhelFs Bay (p. 145), and doubling 
Sun Corner, we sail in the shadow of the 
mighty cliflli known as Main Reach and the 
Noda (p. 144), until we reach FresJtwater Bay, 
The points of interest along this line of coast 
are ftilly described at pp. 144-146. At /VesA- 
vater Gate (p. 143), or at the village 2 xnlles 
inland (p. 143), we pass the night, and resume 
our Yoyage the next morning. 

From Fbkshwatbb Gate we proceed to — 
Compton Bay (p. 101), looking across the 
water to the lofty, undulating chalk range of 
Afton, Chessel, and Shalcombe Downs ; at 
Brook PokH #e latnd (If the tide serve) to 
examine its petrified forest (p. 101). Next 
we paiss tk'ook CMne^ leading up to the village, 
and voyage along an interesting coast to 
CMUon Chine^ Orange Chine, Ship Ledge, Barnes 
Chine, and Cowlettxe Chine, reaching the south- 
east boundi^ of Brixton Bay arid AtherJUld 
Point (see pp. 102, 103). Entering Chdle Bay 
(p. 108), we recognise Its' swarthy, barren 
clifllt, 86 terribly ominous to the mariner, and 
notice Whale, Walpan, and Blackgang Chines 
(p. 104) ; over the latter towers the lofty hill 
of St Catherine's (p. 104), crowned by its 
pharos and ruined celL Patteing Rodken End, 
we observe St Catherine's Lighthouse (p. 188), 
and the commencement of the wonderful region 
Qf the Undercliff (pp. 137-139) ; at Puckasier 
Cove (p. 189), where king Charles II. landed 
in 1675, we moor our boat, and land for a 



few minutes* stroll. [The tourist will do wen 
to walk from this point along the cliff to Steep 
Hill Cove, where he may again embark to con- 
tinue his homeward voyage.] 

From Vbntnor we sail by the cllfh of 
B(mchurch (pp. 181-188), with Bonifiice Down 
rising grandly against the sky ; Chine Head; 
tAtecombe CHirie (p. 180) ; the cliff of green- 
sknd at Dunnose Point; ShankUn Chine 
(p. 180) ; the bold curve of Sattdoum Bay^ 
with the village, church, and fort of Sandown 
(pp. 128, 129) ; the magnificent chalk cliflii of 
the Culvert, which form the eastern termina- 
tion of Ben^nidge Down (p. 120), easily dis- 
tinguishable by its obelisk; Whitediff Bay^ 
and "its higbly inclined chalk strata;" the 
dangerous ledge of the Foreland ; Bembridge 
Point and village (p. 119) ; the mouth of 
BHuiing Haven (p. 119) ; the old church tower 
of St Helen's (p. 121), now used as a sea-mark, 
on its north-west bank ; WatcH House Point ; 
the well-wooded shores and pleasant sands^ of 
Priory Bay (p. 121), " a low banlr or cliff of 
the freshwater eocene marls and limestonea, 
being the only indication of its geological 
structure ; " the village of Sea View (p. 121), on 
a declivity which descends sharply to the sea* 
maVge ; the low Salterns, bounded inland by 
a range of well- Wooded hills ; the little ham- 
let of Spring Vale; St. Clare (p. 128), Colonel 
Vernon Harcourt's agreeable seat; Appley 
Wood (p. 122) ; the long level of the Esplanade; 
and Ryde Pier (p. 108). 



6EOI.O0ICAI TOUB. 



1st Day.— From Ryde or Venttior to New- 
port Exatnine the chalk-pits of M'ounljoy. 
Thence to Calboume, and visit the quarries of 
fk'eshwater limestone. Onward to the hotels 
at Freshwater Gate or Alum Bay, and pass the 
night 

2d 2)(iy.— Examine tliertrata'of Heodon Hill 
and Alum Bay; a good locality fbr fossUla 
Cross* the Downs to Freshwater Gate, and 
thence to Brook Point, wh^rd the fossil forest 
should b« closely investigated. Proceed by' 
Brixton^ through Athertield, to Blackgan^f 
Chine. Stop at Biackgatig or Niton. 



M 2Ml^.— Walk along the Dnderclif^ vid 
St Lawrence, Ventnor, Bonchiirch, and Luc- 
combe, to Slianklin Chine. Numerous fossils 
may be gathered in this vicinity, and along 
the shore to Dunnose Point Stop at Sliank- 
lin. 

ilh 2)a^.— Walk along the shore to Saii- 
down Bay ; visit the (Julvers and White Clirf 
Bay. Continue as ^ar as Ryde, and examine 
the quarries at BInstead. 

[See Dr. Atantell's " Geological Excursions 
round the Isle of Wight] 



AltTIQUABIAir TOtTB. 



M Day.— Tram Jty^e to Ninham andQuafr 
Abbey, and thence to Carlsbrooke C^tle, 
Carlsbrooke C!hnrch, and Roman villa'; Cal- 
boume (Thnrcfa, and remains of ancient palace 
at Swainstone; Shalfleet Church ; Tarntontht 

2d /)ay.— Through Freshwater across the 



Dowds; obs^e the numerous tumuli; to 
Mottistone(%urch and the Longstone. Thence 
to Brighstona Crosi to Rbwborbugh, Cktlli- 
bury, and Newbams (Celtic relics) and vlidt 
Shorwiell Church. On to Nciwport 

dd Z>tlI^ — From ^ Newport to Arretoi 
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Church. Thence to Kingston Church, Chale 
Church, and Ecdesiaatical Relics in Chale 
Abbey Farm. Traces of Celtlco-Eoman road 
and encampment at Niton. Visit Kingston, and 
pa^ through Godsblll (Church) and Appuldur- 
comh^ to Ventnpr. 



4th 2>ay.— Visit St Lawrence Church. 
Ketum to Ventnor, and then, through Bon- 
church (Old Church), to Shankliu (Church) 
and Brading (Church). Cross to Ashey aud 
Knighton. Back to Byde. 



P0INT8 OF VIEW. 



Near Rtdb. — Appley Wood. The road 
njsar Brading, looking down upon Brading 
Haven. Brading Down. Ashey Down, for 
▼iew of Ryde, the Solent, and surrounding 
country. Newchurch. The hill near Bin- 
stead Church. The road above Wootton 
Bridge. From Bembridge Down. From 
Yaverland. 

Nbak WfV'^ CowBf—The hill aboviB the 
town. A point n^r Northwood Church. 
The road to Osborne. The fisce^t above 
King's Qu(iy. A poiut near Whippeucp Farm, 
commanding viewf oi Hampshire, aji veil as 
of the island-sc^^ry. 

NxfB NKirPO|t.T.— Carisbrpoke C^e. The 
Keep. Bowcombe Down. The road near 
Cfatcombe. A^^eton Down. Stapler's Heath. 
Mountjoy. The road near North Court 
Shorw^L On the road to Brighstone, n^here, 



having ascended the hill, a fine prospect of 
the Channel and the south coast of the island 
is suddenly presented. 

Nbab Bbigbsto^b. — Brighstone Down. 
Mottistone Down. On the brink of the hill 
over Calboume. From St Catherine's Down. 
Tlie ridge above Niton. Looking out from 
Blackgang Chine. 

Near Fbkshwatbr. — From almort any 
point on the long and lofty chalk-range 
known as Chessel, Shalcombe, and Afton 
Downs. The Needles' Lighthouse. From 
the Warren, looking down upon Yarmouth. 
Norton, at the mouth of the Yar river. 

Nbar Vbntnob.— GodshiU Church. Appul- 
durcombe Down. At any point along the 
Undercliff. Boniface Down. From Bonchnrch 
Old Cihurch. The hill overlooking Luccombe. 
Shanklin Down. The road aear Sandown. 



TRAVELLiai'S BOUTES. 



A Week's Ercorsion throngli the 
Islaad. 

la Z)ay. — start firom Ryde: To Binstead 
(Church) 1 mil^; Quarr Abbey, ruins of, 2 m.; 
Fish-house Creek, 1 m. ; through the coppice 
into the high road, and by Wootton, 1 m. ; to 
Arreton (Church) 8 m. ; cross St George's 
Down, and across Shide Bridge, to Carisbrooke 
(Castle and Church), 4 m.; to Newport (St 
Thomas's C!hurch), 1 m. 

2d Day. — From Newport to Osborne, passing 
Whippingham Church, right, 4 m. ; East Cowes 
(East Cowes CJastle and Norris Castle), 1 m. ; 
cross by ferry to West Cowes, and passing 
Northwood, right, to Parkhurst (Barracks and 
Reformatory), 3 m.; through Parkhurst Forest 
to Newton (new Church and ancient Town- 
hall), S^m. ; Shalfleet (Old Church) 1 m. ; and 
byThorley (Church) to Yarmouth (Church, 
Fort, and pleasant '* seats "), 4 m. 

3d Day.— From Yarmouth to Freshwater 
(Church), 2 m. ; and across the Downs to Alum 
Bay (and the Needles), 2 m. ; to Freshwater 
Gate (caverns, rocks, Ac), 1 m. ; over Afton 
Down to Brook (Church, and petrified forest), 
2t^ m. ; to Mottistone (Church and ancient 
calm), 1 m. ; across Brixton Down to Cal- 
boume and Westover (two ancient "seats'^ 9. 
m. ; cross Bowcombe Down, and by the Celtio 



remains at Bowborough, to Sh<HYell (Church, 
and Northcourt Hoqs^), 4 m. ; to Brighitone, 
2m. 

^h Day.— From Brighstone, aleng the cliffs, 
noticing the chines, to Chale (Church and 
Blackgang Chine, and St Catherine's HIU), 5 
m. ; to Niton, 1 m. ; back to Blackgang, and 
by the cliffs, to Puckaster Cove, 2 m.; to St 
Lawrence (Church), 1 m. ; to Ventnor (Boni- 
foce Down), 1 m«; and Bonchnrch (Church, 
CSiffB, Downs, &«.), 1 m. 

Sth Day. —Ventnor to Appuldurcombe 
(House), 3 m.; to Crodshill (Church), 2 m. ; 
Newchurch (Church and fine views), 3 j m.; to 
Apse (old fiarm), 3 m.; by Wroxall to Vent- 
nor, 5 m. 

Sth Z>d^.— Through Luccombe (Chine) to 
Shanklin (Chine, Church, Sands, <bc.), 4 m. ; 
to Sandown (Bay, Fort, Church), 2 m. • Bem- 
bridge Down, 1 m.; Yaverland (Church and 
old Manor House), 1 m.; Brading (Church, 
Down, and Nunwell House), 2 m.; St Helen's 
(Church and Village), 2 m. ; Sea View, 1 m. ; 
Spring Vale, 1 m. ; Ryde, 2 m. 



Four Bays' Ezcursion from Byde. 

1^ Z>ay.— From Ryde to Brading, 4 m. ; St 
Helen's, 2 m. ; cross, by ferry, to Bembridge, 
and over the Downs to Yaverland, 3 m. ; San' 
down, 2 m. ; Lake, 1 m. ; Shanklin, 2 m. ; 
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Luceombe, 14 >n*t Bonchnrch, I4 in*t Vent- 
nor, 1 m. 

3<i Z)ay.— Ventnor to Steephill, 1 m.; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Sandrock, 3 m. ; Niton, 1 m. ; 
Blackganff, 3 m. ; Kingstou, 3 m. ; Shonrell, 3 
in. ; Brixton, 3 m. ; Mottiatone, 3 m. ; Brooke, 
3 m. ; Freshwater Gate, 8 m. 

Sd Daif.— Alum Bay, 3 m. ; Freshwater, 3 
m.; Yarmouth (by coach-rof d), 4 m.; or, cross- 
ing by ferry, 3 m. ; Shalfleet, 4 m. ; Newtown, 
1 m. ; Parlchurst, 4 m. ; Garisbrooke, 1 m.; 
Newport, 1 m. ; West Cowes, 4 m. 

4(A Day.—To East Cowes, by feqy, 4 m. ; or 
by coach-road, through Newport and Whip- 
pingham, to Osborne, 7 m. ; East Cowes, for 
pedestrians, thr6ugh Barton to Wootton, 4 m. ; 
and thence to Arreton, 8 m. ; or, by coieush- 
rOad, to Newport (Shide Bridge), 6 m. ; Arre- 
ton, 3 m. ; Godshill, 4 ui. ; Appuldurcombe, 1 
m. ; New Church, 4 m. , Ashey Down, 3 m. ; 
Ryde, 4 m. 



Four Bays' Exci^iqn from Cowes. 

1st /)a|f.— Cowes, to East Cowes and Osborne, 
1 ra. ; to Whippingham, 3 m. ; Newport, 3 m. ; 
Parkhurst, 1 m. ; Carisbrooke, 3 m. ; Arreton. 
8 m. ; Godshill, 4- m. ; Appuldurcombe, 1 nL ; 
Ventnor, 84 m. 

3<f Z>ay.— Ventnor to Steephill, 1 m.; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Sandrock, 3 m. ; Niton, 1 m. ; 
Blackgang, 3 no. ; Chale, 1 m. ; Brighstone, 3 



m. ; Mottistone, 3 m. ; Brooke, 3 ul ; Fredi* 
water Gate, 3 m. ; Alum Bay, 3 m, 

8d Day.—Alvaa Bay to Yarmouth (by f^Brry 
from Norton) 8 nL ; llioriey, 1 m. ; Shalfleet, 
8 m.; Newtown, 1 m.; Parkhurst, 4 m.; 
Carisbrooke, 1 m.; Arreton, 3 m.; Ryde, 
4 m. 

4/A 2><^.— Ryde to Brading, 4 m.; Yaver- 
l4nd, 3 m. ; Sandown, 3 ro. ; Shanklin, 1 m. ; 
Luceombe, 1} m. ; Bonchurch, 14 m. ; Vent- 
nor, 1 m. ; Newchurch, 4 m. ; Ashey Down, 1 
m. ; Newport, 4 m.; by coach to CJowes, 4 m. 



Three lUys' Ezoorsion from Ryde. 

Isi Daif.~-B.yde to St Helen's, 4 m. ; Bern- 
bridge, by ferry, 1 m. ; Yaveriand (Chnrdh 
and Manor-House), 84 m.; Sandown, 3 m.; 
Shanklin, 8 m. ; Luceombe, 14m«; Bonchurch, 
1} m.\ Ventnor, 1 m.; Steephill, 1 m. ; St 
Lawrence, 1 m. ; Niton, 3 no. 

2d Daif. — Sandrock, 1 m. ; Blackgang, 4 m. ; 
phale, 4 to.; Kingston, 34 m.; Northcourt, 3 
m. ; Brighstone, 3 m.; Mottistone, 3 m. ; 
Brooke, 3 m. ; Freshwater Gate, 4 m. ; Needles 
I*oint, 3 m. ; Alum Bay, 1 m. 

3d 2>ay.— Alum Bay, by Freshwater and 
Norton, to Yarmouth, 4 m. ; Calbourne, 6 m. ; 
parisbrooke, 44 m. ; Newport, 1 m. ; West 
Cowes, 4 m. ; East Ck)wes and Osborne, 1 ro. ; 
Whippinghani, 14 m. ; ' Wootton, 3 m. ; Quarr 
Abbey, 14 m. ; Ryde, 3 m* 
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IMstanoet of Placet from Byde. 



Miles 

Applef I 

Samaley '. 1} 

Bembrldge (by ferry) 6 

Binstead............ 1 

Brading 4 

CoweSi W............ 8 



Mile 



Gowes, E. 7} 

Fairy HIU 4 

Qnarr Abbey 8 

Sandown ^ 

Sea View 8 



MllM 

Shanklin 8 

Ventnor. 13 

Whippingham 7 

Wootton. ».... 4 

Tayerland 6 



Biftaaoet of Peaces fi^m Few|ort 



MUm 
Albany Ban^acks, Park- 

hnrst. } 

Arreton 4 



Calboan\e. 6^ Osbome 
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Cowaa, E. ,.•••••• 6 

Clowes, W 6 



*i 
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WestoTer 6 

Wootton 8 



Biataaces of Places from Ventnor. 
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WALKS AHP DBIVUfi TOR TOUfilSTS. 



rROM RTDB. 

1. From Ryde, by Spencer road, and across 
the fields to Binstead (Church). VWt rains (tf 
Quarr Abbey. Strike through the copse to 
Woottoa Bridge, and return by the road. For 
carriages or equestrians this route is not arail* 
able = 17 miles. 

2. From Ryde, by route 1, or by turnpike 
road to Wootton. Ascend the hill, and at the 
Old Rectory turn off to the right. Visit 
Wootton Church. Ke^ across the Adds to 
Palmer's Farm, and themSe throi^gh Brock'a 
Coppice and .Whipplngham Street, to Barton 
and Osborne. Descend through East Cowes 
Park (East Cowes Castle on the right) to the 
ferry, and cross to West CovesL Return to 
East Coves. Homeward by Whippingham 
Church, into the Newport road, and return by 
Wootton rs 17 -mUes. AvaUable Ibr eques- 
trlana 

3 From Ryde, along the shore to Spring 
Vale, Sea View, and Brading Haven. Visit 
Bembridge. Retun^ by ferry, and ascend the 
hill to St Helen's Tillage^ A ^ming to t^e 
left leads to St Helen's <amtch. Thence by 
a by-road to the Priory, and passing Nettle- 
stone Green and Fairy Hill, cross the fields to 
Spring Vale. Turn to the Tight, and return to 
Ryde by way of Puckpool, St Clare, and St 
John's. ATailable for pedestrians only = 8 
mile& 

4. By road to Brading, visit the churc^ 
Bullring, Nunwell, Ac AsOend the hUl, 
turn to the left^ and crossing Yait^dge, pro- 
ceed to Tarerland. Thence by the foot of 
Bembridge Down to Bembridge. Here the 
pedestrian may cross by the fefry, and rot;um 
by route a Carriages must retmn by the 
road they came = 11 m,ilea. 

5. A favourite day'a Journey (for carriages) 
is through Sandowp, Shanklln, and Bon- 
church, to Ventnor. The route homeward 
should be by WroxaU, A|)puldurcombe, Gods- 
hill, and Arreton, or by Wroxall, Appuldur- 
combe, Whlteley Bank, Apse Heath, New- 
Church, and Ashey Down. 

6. Another day's journey may be through 
Nevrport and Shorwell to Brighstone, return- 
ing by way of Gatcomhe imd Arreton. 

7. Another day's Journey should be to 
Blackgang Chine, through Arreton, GodshUl, 
and Chale, returning through Niton, Whit- 
well, Godshill, Sandown (where stop to bait), 
and Brading. 

8. Through Newport to Carisbrooke. After 



viaiting the Castle, Ac., proceed through 
Long Lane to Arreton. Thence, by Knighton, 
to Ashe^ Down, and back to Ryde by Alder- 
moo^ and Smallbrooke = 19 miles. 

9. Frbpi Ryde by Play Street and Copt 
Hall, taito Haven Street Return by Crook's 
^eath, pass the Aldermoor MiU and Small- 
brook, cross t^e grading roa^' and keep down 
the hin, by Westridge and Westbrook, to Sea 
View. Return by the shore, or, for carriages, 
by the road, )[>as8ing Puckpool, St. <;iare, and 
^ppley.s 10 miles. 

10. Leave Ryde by St John's, and keep 
along the BnA^Jng road to Whitfield Wood. 
Turn to the right, through the wood, and as- 
cend Aflhey Down. Return by the high road 
= 10. For pedestrians. 

[For otaer routes, see pages U^ 113.] 

t ■ ■ * 

FROM BAST AND WEST OOWBS. 

[These rontes, by means of the floating bridge, 
may be niade available from both placea] 

11. From West Ck)wes to Egypt Turn to 
t|ie right, and proceed by Deboum to (Tockje- 
ton. Ilien, by way of Tinker's Lane, to 
Gr^t Thomess. l>m to the left, and i^rt 
Parkl^urst ^or^t as far as Vittle^eld Farm. 
Turn to the rig^t, and keep along the wood to 
ParkhurstbairacksL Retnm by way of North- 
wood B= 14 miles. 

'^IS. The" pedestiiiaa may keep along the 
shoro to Gurnard Ray and Thomess. As- 
c/oad .by Whippence ^ann into the road, and 
retam hy Tinjker's Lane and Cockleton i= 5 
n^i^es. 

13. Froim E^ Cow<es to Whippingham, 
cross by Whippingham Street, through 
Brock's Coppice, and by Palmer's Farm to 
Woottop Church, llieoce Into the high road, 
and keep (soi:^*ea8t) to Newport Visit 
Carisbrooke, and return by Parkhurst and 
Northwood = 13 miles. For equestrians and 
pedestrians. 

14. From Eapt Cowes to l^wport Return 
by the passage boat 

15. From East Cowes to Whippingham. 
Descend to the river ude at -the Folly Inn, 
and ci:o8s by boat to Werror Farm. Thence to 
Northwood Ch^roh, and home by the high 
road = 7 utiles. For pedestrians only. 

16. By Tinker's Lane, Thorness, and Porch- 
field, to ShaMeet. Thence, by way of Nlng- 
wood to Yarmouth. Return by Thorley and 
Shalfleet For caiTiages and equestrians = 
25 miles. 
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17. From East Ck}we8, by Wootton Bridge 
and Qaarr Abbey, through Bhutead, to 
Ryde. ftetam the same ' way. ' For car- 
riages ss 16 miles. 

18. By route 11, to Vittlefleld Farm. Turn 
to the right through patching Well, and by 
Swainstofhe to Calbourne. Tlience, by Stony 
ChNM and Elm Copse, to Shalfleet. Return 
by Porchfleld, Thoriiess, and lluker's Lane. 
For carriages s= 18 mUes. 

t^or other iroutes lee pp. 74, 75. The 
routes from Newport may also be 
adoiifed,— the ' toufist,' In that "case, 
riding to and fh>m Newport^ to save 
time and prevent fottgucj 



rROM NBWPOBT. 

« • < 

19. To Carisbrooke, along the Mall, or, leav- 
ing Newport by Node Hill, cross Monntjby, 
descMid by the New Cemetery, and climb the 
hill to the Castle. A whole day should be 
devoted to tl^e OasOe, Clujircht and Roman 
Villa. 

30. From Newport to Nodgen. Climb Bow- 
combe* Down. Keep in tb^ tracK of the an- 
cient Romaoo-Brltish road (the trs^ect of the 
tin trade) to Rbwborough Down. Examine 
the site o< British village. Descend into the 
high road by Rowborough Farm. Keep to- 
wards Newport (br about a mile, to Watergate. 
Turn to the right, and proceed by Ganqon's 
Bam across the hill to Whitcombe. Cross 
MounQoy to Node EiU, and so into Newport 
= 11 miles* For pedestrians only. 

21. From Newpo^ through Long Lane, to 
Arreton. Crete Arreton and Benly Down to 
Knighton. Thence, by Ashey and Bradlng 
Downs, to Brading. By the high road to 
Ryde. Return by Bh^tea<[, Quarr, Wootton, 
and Stapler's Heath. A day's journey for 
equestrians iMBd carriages. 

23. From Newport, through Parkl^urst and 
Northwood, to West Cowes. Cross by Ferry, 
and return through Whipplnghsm = 10 
miles. 

23. From Newport to Carisbrooke. Turn 
to the right, and proceed by way of Park 
Cross and Swt^nstone (on the left) to Cal- 
bounie. Carriages return by the same route. 
Ped^rians may proceed south to Calbourne 
Bottom. Cross Brighstone Down into Brigh- 
stone, and return through Shorwell = 17 
miles. 

24 From Shide to Rookley. Turn to the 
left, and proceed by Sheat Farm into Gat- 
combe. Through Snowdrop Lane, and by Gan- 
son's Bam, into the Shorwell road. Return 
through Carisbrooke = 13 miles. 

9^ Carriage drive ; Across Stepler's Heath, 
end by Wootton Bridge into Ryde. Return 



through Haven Street to Arreton, and by Long 
Lane into Newport 

26. Carriage drive: Through Shorwell to 
Brighstone. Thence to Chale and Blackgang; 
Return through*Kingston and Gatoombe. 

27. C!imria^ drive: Through Rookley, 
GodahUl,' 9|id Appuldurcombe into Ventnor. 
Retum Uirbugh Shanklin to Lake, and home 
by way of Apse Heath, Stickworth, and Arre- 
ton 

28. Carriage drbre; Through Shalfleet to 
TarmouCh. Return hj way bt Thorley and 
Calbourne. 

29. Thmugh Calbourne, and across the 
downs, to Freshwater G^te. Return across 
the dbwns to Brook. Through Mottistone, 
Brighstone, and Sborw^ into Newport 

[For additional routes see pp. 86, 87.] 

VROM BOHOHUjBLOH OH VBNTNOR. 

30. To St Lawrence, and along the Under- 
diff to Puckaster Cove. Cross, by WestcUff, 
to Niton and Whitwe^ Thence, by Dean, 
into the high road at St Lawrence = 11 
miles. 

31. Cross St Bonllkce Down, and by Steven's 
Bush, Rew Farm, and ^;ian, reach Appuldur- 
combe Down. Descend into Stenbury, and 
thence, through Whitwell, to Niton. Retum 
by route 30 s 13 miles. 

8^ Along the UnderdifT to Blackgang. 
Cross St Catlaeiiyae's Down into Niton, and 
thenee, by Whitwell, to GodshiU. Return by 
Whiteley Bai^k into Shanklin, and back by the 
blgb road s 20 miles. 

83. Through St Lawrence to Sandrock 
Hotel Retum by Niton and WhitweU to 
Stenbury. Aaoend tiie down, and return^ by 
Rew Farm and Steven's Bush = 13 miles.' 

8^ From Ventnor, through Shanklin, San- 
4i>wn, and Brading, Into Ryde, and bfu;k by 
the same route. A carriage drive. 

35. From Ventnor, through Wroxall, to 
Whiteley Bank. Thence, through Godshill, 
Rookley, and Gatcombe, into Newport Visit 
Carisbrooke, and pass the night at Newport 
A carriage drive. 

86. From Newport through Shorweli, to 
Brighstone. Thence to Chale, and back into 
Newport by the Undercliif. Available for 
equestrians and carriages. 

FBOM aHANKLIN OB SANDOWN. 

87. From S«uidown to Yaverland. Cross 
Bembrldge Down, and through "the Pen- 
insula " to Berabridge. By ferry to St Helen's. 
Keep through the village into the Brading 
road. Thence into Brading, and by Tar- 
bridge to Sandown (or ^anklin) ss 11 miles 
(San<1own). For pedestrians. 
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88. ThronghflMidowiiandBradingtoRyde. 
Thence, hj way of Aahey Down, to Newchiurch. 
Retnrn by Queen Bower, Lower Northwood, 
and CherertoB, to Lake. Thenee to Sandown 
(1« miles) or Sbanklln (18^ mUes). 

39. Through Shanklln, Luccovhe, and Bon- 
church, to Ventnor. Return by Wroxall to 
Whitoley Bank, and thence Into Shanklla 
About 14 mOes (ShankUn). 

40. From Sandown to Lake apd Q^ererton. 
Thence to Apoe Heath, and, turning to t^e 
left, keep louth to Apee Farm. Croai throu^^ 
the woodlanda of America into ShankUn, and 
return by the ihore » 9 J miles. 

41. From Sandown, along the fhoTe, fo Luc- 
combe Chine. Aacend the diffi, and proceed 
by the footpath through the landslip to Bon- 
ehurch. Return by the road =s 11 miles. 

43. From Stianklin to Languard (manor- 
house). Keep northward to Merry Oardeo, 
and north-east to Northwood, Qaefan Bower, 
and Newchurch. Batara by Waoklands and 
(south east) PMford to Apse Heath. Then 
bf Apse Farm and America, or by Apse Farm 
and Clifl; into Shanldin. About 10 miles. 

4S. From Shanklin, by Whiteley Bank, to 
GodshiU, and thence, by Ljtshmere Pond, 
Northground, and Stroud Green, into Gliale. 
Visit Blackgang, and return by the Under- 
cliff. For carriages = 34 miles. 

44. From Shanidin, through the fields, to 
Cook's Castle. Croar Shanklin and Bonilkce 
Downs into Bonchurch. Retam through the 
Landslip to Luccombe Chioie, aiid thence, 
by the shore, or from Monk> Bay by the shore 
Bs9mUes. 

FROM BLApKQAHQ OHIVI HOTIL. 

45. Through Chale and Chale Street, and 
across Kingston Down, to Kiagston. Then 
through a p kAo res qu e hollow lane to Shor- 
weU. From Shqrwell to Brighstone, and re- 
turn along the clltf^ to Blackgang s 13 
miles. 

46. Along ^)e cliffs to At^ierfleld Point, 
and home by the diore if t'fye ti4® permits 
=s 7 miles. 

47. Along the Underdiff to Veptnor, re- 
turning by Whltiir^ i|nd' Niton. For car- 
riages = 15 miles. 

48. To St Catherine's Down. Descend 



into Niton, and return by WeetcUffand Sand- 
rock to Flicl^ester Core. Then along the 
diflh to Blackgang; For pedestrians a f 
milesL 

49. Throqgh Chale, Chale Street, and Stroad 
Oreen, to <3K>dsl^ Return by Appuldor- 
combe and W^^f^ into Ventaor. Home, 
along the U^dercl^ For carrlagee « Ih 
miles. 

- 60i Tlinn^ l^ipgston, via BilUngham, 
Ramfk^own, and C^ertcm, into Chitcombe, 
and thence to Newport Return by Caiia- 
brooke, Shorwell, i^id lUngston. For car- 
riages B 31 mUe^ 

FROM rBUBWAHft «An. 

• ^ ■ 

fft Along tha Downs to the Needles Polat 
Desesnd into Alum Bay. Ascend Headon 
HHI, and cross by Weston, Cplwell, and Hill 
Farm, to Niton. Cross to Tarmouth, and re- 
turn by Thoriey, inimini^uun, and Afton. 
B 18 miles. 

63. Ascend Afton Down and Shalcombe 
Down. Descend through the Talley to Brook. 
From Brook to Mottistone. Cross the Down 
to Calbourne Bottom, and return orer CSiessel 
Down to ^alcombe Fann. Return by road 
to Afton, Easton, and Freshwater ** If 
miles. 

58w By boat to Yarmouth. Cross the 
bridges to Norton, and retam by More Green 
to Freshwater Tillage Thence into Middle- 
ton, and back by way of Farrivtgfbp^ ^ Fresh- 
water Gate ^ 9 milesi 

64. To Middleton Green. Ton to ^e right, 
and keep towards ihe eUft Then along the 
cliff to Cdbrall and Bramble C^iines, Albert 
Fort, and Norton. Returning by way of 
More Green and Freshwater s 9. milesi 

65. There is a carriage-road to Alum Bay. 
Then proceed tiirough Freshwater to Norton. 
Cross tiie bridge, rislt Yarmouth, and re- 
turn by way of Thorl^, WUmingham, and 
Afton. 

[For routes from Bbigbstonb, see pp. 97, 
98; and from YARMOUTti, pp. 140, 141. 
The routes set forth above, and those 
contidned in the body of the book, are 
nearly 100 in number, and compre- 
hend jEi thorough ezplorittloa tt every 
part of tUe Isle ofWWt^^] 



PRUrClPAL SEATS. 



Afton House, B. Cotton, Esq. ; Appley, J. 
Hyde, Esq.; Appuldarcombe (at present un- 
occupied) ; Binstead (unoccupied) ; Brooke 
House, C. Seely, Esq. ; St Clare, Colonel V. 
v^arcourt; East Cowes Castle, Lady Gort; 



Fern Hill, J. Gait, Esq. ; Gatcombe House, 

; St John's, Sir J. Simeon; Mirables, 

Captain Coape; Ningwood, Rev. T. Cottle; 
Norton Lodge, Sir Andrew Hamond, Bart; 
Nunwell, Sir H. Oglander, Bart ; Northwood 
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Park, G. H. Ward, Esq. ; Northcoart, Sir H. 
Gordon; Norrif Caatte, Robert Bell, Eaq. ; 
Osborne House, Her Mi^esiy the Queen; The 
Orchard, Sir H. Gordon; Pndcaster Cottage; 
The Priory, Henley Smith, Esq.; Qoarr House, 



SlrT. Cochrane; Steephill, lira. Rambrongh; 
Swalnstone, Sir J. Simeon, Bart; Westorer, 

; Westhill, near Ryde, Sir Aug. 

W. J. Clifford, Bart; Weat Ridge, Jamea 
Young, Esq. 



THINGS WOBTH SEEIHG. 



Carisbrooke Gastla [Yaverland. 

Sandown Fort, and Forts at Bembridge and 
Fort Victoria, the Forts and Defences at 

Freshwater and Yarmouth. 
Qnarr Abbey, Ruins ol 
The Cromlech, Calm, or Drni^ Stone, at Mot- 

tistone. 
The Celtic Pits and Earthworks at Row- 
borough, Gallibury, and Newbams. 
The Barrows or Tumuli cin Afton and Chessel 

Downs. 
The Alexandrian Pillar at Appuldurcombe. 
The Lighthouse and Hermitage on St Cathe- 

Tine's HilL 
The Lighthouse on St Catherine's Point 
The Lighthouse on Needles Down. 
The Lightiiouse on the Needles Rock. 
The Culver Cliflli and Cavern. 
The Chines at Shanklin, Lnccombe, Black- 

f^nts, Walpan, Cowlease, and Brook. 
The Natural Curiorities from Freshwater Gate 

to Yarmouth, Alum- Bay, ^cratchell's Bay, 

Arched Rock, Caverns, Ac 
Churchea at Arreton — A brass, and grave of 
^* Dairyman's Daughter." 
„ Bonchurch — Norman building, 

with mural paintingsi 



»» 



»» 



•• 



It 



»» 



Churches at Brading— Oglander monument^ 

Ac 
n Brighstone— Interesting interior. 
Brooke^New edifice. 
Calboume— Eaily English, an old 

brass, Ac 
Carisbrooke— Perp., monuments, 

Ac 
freshwater. 
Godshill— Rich altar-tomb, and 

handsome monuments. 
Mottistone. 
St Thomas*, Newport— Princess 

Elizabeth's and Sir E. Horsey's 

monuments. 
Niton— Good church. [flee. 

Swanmore, near Ryde— New edi- 
Shalfleet — Norman tower aad 

doorway, rest Early English. 
Shorwell — Brass, stone pulpit, 

and Leigh monuments. 
St Lawrence— Small church. 
Yarmouth —Sr Robert Holmes's 

monument 
Yaverland— Norman arches, the 

rest Early English. 
Parkhurst Barracks and Prison. 



♦» 
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ECCLESIASTICAL BIVISIOVS, POPULATIONS, PABISHES, kc 
F., yicarac^e; A, Rectory; P. C, Perpetual Curacy. 

■AST MBDINA. 



PariahM. 


Aero. 


Populatloii in 
l«tt. 


Hum In DooBiud«7 Pook. 


L Arreton, V.. „ 

2. Binstead, R 


8838 

1140 

430 

9564 

6400 

8870 

1170 

1880 

850 

950 

4390 

1920 

530 

670 


1880 

486 

564 

8709 

1215 

14,008 

700 

3586 

85 

479 

8915 

570 

79 

69 


Adrington. 
Benestede. 
Bonecerqe. 
Berarding. 
GoddeshuU. 

Neeton. 

Sencliz. 
Wipingeham. 

Odetone. 
Evereland. 


8. Bonchurch, R 


4. Brading, V*. 

6. Godshill, V.., 

6. Newchurch t 


7. Niton, R... ; 


a St Helen's, P. C. 


9. St Lawrence. R 


10. Shanklin, P. a 

11. Whippinsrham. R 




18. Wootton, n 

14. Yaverland. R 











• Butdowa, 1830; B«abridge. 8BS. 



t Ryde. 7147; Ventoor. tt6B. 



m 



T^X TOpBIfT'S COfl^AVIOI(» 



fuss JCJU)^9i.. 



PariihML 



15. Brixton, R ^ 

16. Brooke, R... ,, 

17. Calbonme, R. , 

18. CarUbrooke, V*.,., 

19. Chale, R 

20. Freshwater, R...... 

21. Gatcombe, R , 

22. Klnguton, » ......,, 

2a Motti^to^e, R 

24. Newport, P. C. ♦. 

25. StNichola8-in.Cft<tro,C. 

26. Northwood, Ct , 

27. Shalfleet, V. 

28. ShorweU, V 

29. Thorley, V 

30. Tarmonth, R , 



Aproa. 



2700 
760 
5090 
8627 
1880 
4760 
1392 
833 

1070 



410 
4270 
6260 
4060 
1574 
' 50 



PopulMion In 

630 

156 

728 
7602 

584 
1678 

201 
68 

160 

9819 

265 
6634 
1196 

612 

143 

726 



Kune in Doomaday Book. 



Broc 

Caabome. 

Bovecome. 

Cela. 

Frescewatra. 

Gateconia. 

Chenistone. 
( Messetone and 
( Modrestaik 

Si. NlcolaniL 

Seldeflet. 
Sorew^e. 
TorleL 
Ermnd. 



• Nawport, munidpaUtj of. ^1819 ; the borough of, IS.MO. 
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DENOMINATIONAL Cj^FELS. 



RTBB. 

Christ Church, Baptist (Rev. T. A. Blnns). 
Congregational (Rot. G. A. Coltart), George 

Street 
Free Wesleyan Baptist Chapel (Rev. W. C. 

Jones), High Street 
Primitive Methodists (Rev. H. G. Button), SUr 

Street 
Wesleyan (Rev. T. Workman), Nelson Street 
St Mary's Roman Catholic (Rev. ^. & PhllUps), 

High Street 

NEWPORT. 

Baptist, Castle Hold. 

Bible Christians, Quay Street 

Congregational, St James's Street 

Congregational, Node Hill. 

Irvingites, Holyrood Street 

Plymouth Brethren, Union Street 

Primitive Methodists, Pyle Street 

Quakers, High Street 

Unitarian, High Street 

Wesleyan, Pyle Street 

Roman Catholic (Rev. Mr. Fryer), Pyle Street 



VENTNOR. 

Roman Catholic (Rev. F. S. Bowles), Trinity 

Road. 
Bible Christians, St Catherine Street 



Congregatlonali^t, Qigh ^^^t 
Wesleyan, High Street 
Frep Wefleyan, High ^tre^t 
Plymouth Brethren, Tulse Hill. 
PrimitlTe M©tMi»fci ^ipert Street 

W8ST OOWSS. 

Bible Christiaos, Cross Street 
Independent (Rev. T. Wilkes), Union Road. 
Free Wesleyan, St Mary's Street 
Primitive Methodist, Market HIIL 
Wesleyan, Birmingham Road. 
Roman Catholic (Rev. S. Bowers), Carvel Lane^ 



EAST OOWXS. 



Independent 
Wesleyan. 



SANDOWN. 

Wesleyan (Rev. F. B. Sandback). 
Bible Christians (Rev. J. HorwUl). 
Congregational Cl^apel. 



SBANKL^N. 

Bible Christiana 

I' Congregationalist 
Wesleylan Methodist 
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HOUBS 07 DIVINE SERYICS. 



Trinity Cbareh, Ryde— 11.0 a.11., 9.0 t.u.^ 

6.80 P.M. 
St Jamei'i Cbnrch, Ryde— ILO a.11., CSO 

r.M. 
St Thomu*! Cbnrcb, Ryde— ll.O a.h.« S.Op.11. 
St mchael and All the Angeli, Swanmore— 

11.0 A.1L, 7.0 P.1I. 



St Thomas*! Ghnreli, Newport— 10.80 am., 

8.0 PJL, ff.SO p.K. 
St Catherine'! Church, Ventnor— 11.0 a.ic., 

6.80 P.K. 
HMy Trinity Chnrdi; VentAor— 11.0 a-m., 

6.80 P.M. 
West Cbwes Chapel— 10.lt A.M., 6.80 p.m. 



HOTELSi DTNS, fcc 



Alum Bay— 'TTm NttdUi Hotd. 

Arreton— JJore tm4 Houndt, 

Bembridge— *2!^ HotO. 

BInstead— TVto FUmingULrtm, 

Blackgang— ^C^lM HoUl 

Bonchnrch— *J{i6&afur« HoUL 

Brading— JJti^fe Inn. 

Brlghstone— *TAe New Jnn, flu Fht BitU. 

Brooke— iZiiinsr Sun. 

Calbonme— TVto Sun, 

Carisbrooke— *^^A< BOU^ Tht mate. 

Cowes, West— *7^ fountain, 'J^rilrie Sotet, 

•F(fR«, •Olo&e, and i2«l Hon Inns. 
Cowes, East— ^7^ Medina Hotel 
Freshwater— ^Xed Xion. 
Freshwater Gate— */V*eiAt0a<^ Hotels *Albion 

Hotel 
ITeWchQi^'— TAi; Poihkrl 
WeWporti-^IW^t/fiffe, *7%« alfo^, 'fl^^ J>^. 

gon, *Swan^ and *Tr;Ate^A^. 



Hiton— *IF%«fe Lion^ *Buddk /tin, *5afMiroc* 

J7o<UL 
Ryde— *7^ iSofol PCer JTMsA *iSo|Mil Kent 

tioia, *Teirt Bota, *ai9kr'» Hota, •rdrk 

^otel *Rojfal Eagle Hotel * Salter's Belgrave 

Famify Hotel Kemp's Esplanade Hotel; 

*C^\M0n (Commercial), Castle Inn^ Thatched 

Botae, and Orem Dragon Inns. 
Sandown— •^<ar and Garter, *Hdle's Hotd. 
Sea View— *Ch>tfn HoUl and •Caies" HotO. 
Shanklin— •iTotfwr'i^ *Daish% and •The Crab 

and Lobster. 
Shalfleet— iSttfi Imn.. 
Shorwell— /•<»« BeXls. , . , 
Ventnor— *77i« .Aoyot, *' Marine, * Esplanade and 

(hmmereial Hotels; ^The Crab and Lobster, 

•aiobe,*Frineeo/Wales, and * Freemason Inns. 
Wliipplnigham, ileifr Oiborne— 7%^ Prince nf 

Wales. 
Wootton— 3V Slo6p. 



Yatthoutti- *2%e Oeorge;*T%e Bvlifle. 
ilt^the hotislii'fnid inns tim« («^ indicated, the trareller may obtain beds. 
[Brealtfasi, Is. to 2a 6di ; Dinner^ la 6d. to 5s. ; Tea, 1& to 8s.; Beds, Is. to 2a 6d.] 

OaNYETArNOirS. 

Steamboats. 

sWmboats ran sererail times*daily ^tween Ryde and Portsmonth ; Ryde, Cpwea, and South- 
ampton; and Yarmonth ai^d Lymington; but as the times of their departure are con- 
stantly being altered, the tourist mvak cohsult the Monthly Time-Tablea, or the adyer- 
tislng columns of the local newspapers, for information. 

EailWay^. 
Cowes to Newport . . 
Ryde to Bradin^, Sandown, Shaiiklin,'Boiichnrch, and Ventnor. 

[for times at whldi traina itart to and from these pla!ces,'see Monthly Time-TMes.l 

Coaches. 

B^de to N)Bwport-^9.46, l^.^, 2.0, 8.80, 5.16. SiindayB-9.45, 2:0, 6;0. 
Kbwport to Ryde— 8.15, 1^.45; 12.0, 1.80, 8.0, 4.O.' Sundays-8;16, 2.16, 8:45, 7.0. 

[During the season OmnibusA run from Ventnor to Blackgang, and Newport to Fresh- 
water. Particulars may be obtained at any hotel or inn in Ryde, Ventnor, and Newport] 

* Syde Pier Dues. 

Passengers-^Sd. each^ for Ifiiaing oh or emblirking from. Luggage— Packages of 14 lb& 
weight, carried by the ownpr, exempt froih toll; packages not exceeding 56 lbs., toll Id. ; 
not exceeding 112 lbs., toll 2d. ; orer 112 Iba, 3d. each cwt 
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BTDE^HACKVET CABRIA0E8. 
Fares for Diitance. 



Fttr Strtet m<i Jhur SirHi SUmd. 

To or from may part of the town, a* fiur «Mt a* the bonndtry of 
the town; m &r west m the wert ilde of WOst Street; a« flu- 
tooth a« Llnd Street and MelrlUe Street, Including the tooth 
tide of thote ttreett » « 

To or from waj other pert of the town 

Lind 8(r*et aumd. 

Soothward, to or from any part of the town, at fltr at and inetnd- 
ing the Infirmary, eastward, northward, and westward, to the 
boundary „ „ 

To the boondary soothward of the InOrm&ry « 

Upprn' JhHT Stntt SUmd, 

To or from any part of the towh, lying to the north of St John*s 

Bead, Green Street, and Newport Line, as fiir at West Street; 

west as flu: at West Street ; east to the boondary of the town ; 

at flu" tenth at Monlcton Bridge 

To all other parte of the town, tonthward and wettward of the 

abore boondarieft * 



Cwriacw drawn 

br one hone or 

Of m muU or 

mul«s. 



£0 10 
1 6 



1 b 

16 



10 



C»rrtoc«* drm< 
bj (ve hoi 



£0 2 « 
8 6 



2 6 
8 6 



3 6 



Fares for Diittmee for Hiring beyond the BdtundarUk ofOU Tavn. 

For all hiring of one-horae carriaget to placet beyond the boondary of the town, the fiire, to 
be calcolated flrom the place of hiring, shall be at the rate of It. 6d. per mile, for any dittance 
not exceeding two milet; It. 8d. per mile for atay dittance beyond two milea 

An addition of one-third part of the abore ratet for carriaget with two hortea On all hiring 
fi>r distances beyond the boundary of the town, the driyer, if required, to carry the fhll number 
of pattengers for which the carriage it licensed. Half the abore huret to be paid by pertont 
retoming by the tame carriaget. 

CABBIAQES— TTStJAI CHARGES. 



Btdb. — One-hone carriage, It. Sd. per mile, 
8a per hour, £1, la per day ; two honet, 
la Sd. per mile, 68. per hour, £1, lOt. per 
day Oncloding drlrer*s fee). 

NawroBT, Wkst Cowat, YuniroB, SAJn>owJr, 
SBAirujir.— One-horte carriage, la per 



mile, 3a M. per hour, 15t. per day; two 
horses, Is. 6d. per mile, 6a per hour, £1, 6sl 
per day. Drirer's fee— for a single horse, 
8a 6d. or 4a per day ; for two horses, 5s. per 
day. 



POSTAL ABSAHGEMEHTS. 



A.U. 

Bros 6.16, 9.16 

Nbwpobt 9.0 

COWBS. 9.16 

Samdowm 8.80 

Sbamklim 8.16 

Vbntvos 7.80 



3.0,4.80,8.80 9.10 4.86,8.60 7.80 

7.16 

7.80 

&0 

7.80 

6.80 



9.16 


7.80 


9.80 


7.60 


8.36 


8.6 


8.30 


7.40 


7.86 


6.46 



]>*Ut«riM. 


A.U. 


V.M. 


7.80 


3.80 


7.0 


4.0 


7.0 


8.80 


7.0 


4.0 


7.0 


4.0 


7.0 


6.0 



MOKET ORDERS AND ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH OFPICES. 



J/Mey Ort/cn- Newport, Byde, Gowes, Niton, 
Shanklin, Sandown, Ventnor, and Tarmonth. 



Electric TVfe^ropA— Newport, Byde, Cowe^ 
Ventnor, and Tarmonth. 
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HOUSE AOEVTS. 



Rtdi.— Union Str^e^Henn. WalUi, Mar- 

▼ln«8cott,O.RIddett,andJ.Htncock. Pier 

Street— Mr. a Knight 
NiwposT.— St Junet'i Square — Mr. F. 

TltUa. 
West Gowi&— High Street—Meemi J. J. 

May, J. Moore, and J. B. Smith. 



VsNTiroB.— Poit Office— Mr. J. Spary. Alto 
House— Mr. C. Bull. High Street— Measm 
Knight and Son. 

SANnowif.— Mr. B. Mearman. 

Shankldt.— Mr. J. 0aclcelL 

BoNOHUBOH.— Mr. W. JollUTe. 



BATHS— FSdPBIETOBS. 



Rtdb.— E. Minter, i. Willlama 
Vsimron.— J. Barton, W. BtJl, J. Whlt- 
tington. 



Wb8T Colfks.— a. Barton, J. Hewitt 
SAin>owir.— J. Duff, Boyce. 
SHAWKf.m.— J. SampKHi and Moorman. 



8tJBO£OH)3. 



At iSydiiL— Meatni R. W. Blozam, D. Beaton, 
Dr. Cottle, F. Fowke, Ollard, Broome, 
Pinniger, Jonet (Ide of Wight Infirmary), 
Bryan, Wilmott, and Woodward. 

4t Ventnor.—Heasn. Gawthorpe, Gboch, Lee- 
ton, Q. A. karttn, J. B. Martin, and 
Tattiett 

At Newport — Measra. J. E. Beckingsale, 
Bnckell, Castle, Foster, Dahba, Lynch, 
Tutttett, Waterworth, Wayell, and WUkina. 



At Wat C^MMik— Messrs. Cass, Dayids^ Gibbaon, 

Dr. Hoffmeister, uid Kemott 
At JbrmouM.— Dr. Hollia 
At Bonehurdu—B. a Leeson, M.D. 
At JITil^ti.— C Holman, Esq. 
At AofMlovfiL- Messrs. Leeson, Martin, Meen^ 

and Smith. 
At ShanUHk—^H. F. Middleton, Esq. 
At Freshwater,— Dr. Meefea 



LTTEEABT INSTITnTIOHS. 



Literary and Scientific Institute, Lind Street, 

Rydft 
Worlung Men's CInb, High Street, Ryd&— 

Pretident, Rer. W. H. Girdleslone. 
Literary and Scientific Institute, Ventnor. 
Literary and SdeUtiflc Institute, Grange Road, 

Shanklln. 



Literary and Scientific Institute, Newport 
Isle of Wii^t Museum, Cross Street, Ryde, 
op^ dAily.— tTurotor, B. Barrow, Esq., 
F.G.a 
Isle of Wight Museum, Lugley Street, New- 
port open daily.— CW'Otor, E. P. Wilkins, 
Esq., M.D., F.G.S. 



OFnciiLd. 



J/oyor qf Newport— T. B. Mew, Esq. 
T»wn Cierk, Newport — Jtme» Eldridge, 
Esq. 



Chainndn 0/ Kyde tfotnmis»Umen—T Dash< 

wood, Esq. 
Tonn Clerk, Rifde—W. H. Pullen, Esq. 



biSECTOBY 
To the Seats of the Geiiikry> Interestingr Localities, ItC., of the Isle of IHght. 



Corretttd vp to March 1867. 



t ARRITOH. 

[9 miles from Cowes, 4 miles ftpom Newport 

8 miles from Ryde, 7 miles flrom Ventnor, 

9 miles from Sandown, and 10 miles from 
Brighstone.] 

Church, partly Norman, partly early English; 
hraasea, monuments, Ac (p. 150.) 



(F. 



Arreton Manor House, date James I. 

Roach, Esq.), near the Church. 
Parsonage, near the Church. 
Standen, East ueAT the foot of St George's 

Down, 8 miles north-west ; Barrows on the 

Down; " Dairyman's Daughter's" Cottage; 

Haseley (see p. 89), 8 miles south-east At the 

foot of Shepherd's Lane. 
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II. BVMBRIDOl. 

[16 milei from Cowea, 11 miles from Newport, 
8 miles fropi Ryde, 10 miles from Ventnor^ 

4 miles fro^ Sandown, 34 miles' from 
Brifrhstbne.] 

Church, early English (p. lit). , 
Bembiidge Parsonage (R^v. J. tJb tfeSuri^r), 

in Bembiidge Street 
Fair Oak (Dr. Urquhirt). 
East Cliff, on the high road. 
Hill Grove, on the high road. 
Bembridge Down, White Cliff ^^y (fbsfiU), 

and WooWerton (Wnlfere's Town), 3 miles 

soath-west 

III. BlHSraVl).' 

[11 miles from Cowes, 9 miles from Newport, 
1 mile from Ryde, 13 miles from Ventnor, 
7 miles from Sandown, 15 miles from 
Brighstone.] 

Church, early Engl^h; Norman gateway, and 
«' The Idol" (pi 161). 

Binstead Cottage (Sir C. Locock, Bart) 

West View (CoL Hpi). . - . 

Binstead Rectory (Rey. P. Hewett, M.A.), near 
the Chnrdu 

Kite HUl (D. ^oUingworth, Esq.), oh the high 
road, near Wootton.^ . .... 

Qaarr House (Admiral Sir T. (jochrane), be- 
yond Quarr Abbey, near Fishhouse. 

(Quarries for fosaUs and freshwater shells; 
mini of Qoarr Abbey, aboat 1' mite West 

Vr. noifOEXTBiOE, 

[16 miles from Cowes, 11 miles fh>m Ryde, 11 
miles firom Newport, 1 mile from Ventnor, 

5 mUes flrom Sandown, 14 miles from Brigh- 
stone.] . _ , ^ 

Old Church, Norman; NewChiirch, ^orman; 

grayes of Adams and Sterling (p. 163). 
East Dene (J. S. Harry, Esq.), on the road to 

the Old Church. 
Hawi^orndene (Rey. Edmund Venables). 
{The Maples (Dr. Leeson), on the Upper Terrace. 
Westfleli^a. Giles, Esq^), i^ear Bonchurch Pond. 
Combe Wood (Mrs. EtiUsh). 
Sea View (Miss SeweU). 

Upper Monnt ( ), on the high road. 

Under Mount (Sir J. Pringle, Bart), on the 

hlghro&Q. 
Underrock (Edmund Peel, Esq.) 
Woodlynch (Rt Hon. Sir Lawredce Peel). 
Pulpit Rock, Flagstaff Rock, 9t Bonifiuse Down, 

Monk's Bay, The CUlflk, Ac. 

r. BRADIHO. 

[Itr miles from Cowes, 8 miles ttom Newport 
4 miles fh)m Ryde, 8 miles frbm Ventnor, 
3 miles from Sandown, 31 miles from Brij(h 
stone.] 



Old C!bnrch, Trans-Norman and early English; 

monuments, Oglander Chapel, epitaphs, Ac 

(p. 168)1 
Brading Vicarage (Rey. J. Gloyer, M.A.), 

below the Church. 
Hill House (J. Harrison, Esq.) . 
Nnnwell (Sir H. Oglander, Bart) 
Brading Down, and Hayen ; bull ring, stocks, 

old cannon (date 1649), and NunweU Park: 

TI. BBiaHSTOHX. 

[13 mhes from Cowes, 7 miles from Newport 
14 miles from Ryde, ^3 miles from Ventnor, 
. and 13 miles from jSandownJ . 

Church, Normsin, early English, Dec, and 
Perp. ; stained glass, piscina, encaustic tiles, 
Ac (p. 164.) 

Brighstone Parsonage (Rey. Dr. Moberly), ad- 
joining, the Church. .- 

Brighstone Cottage (The' Mimes Wilson), in 
the village. 

Waitscourt (Miss Arnold), nea^ the (^urch. 

Bull Rock« Chilton (Thine, Grange Chine, 
Barnes' Chine, Shepherd's Ohipe, Cowleato 
(Cow-leas) Chine, on the coast; Brighstone 
Down, Barney (Romano-British pottery), 
ahd Lemerstcfii, IJ'mUe east 

rn. BROOK. 

[16 miles'firom Cowes, 10 miles from Newport 
17 miles from Ryde, 16 miles from Ventnor, 
16 miles from Sitndbwn, and3^mllei from' 
Brighstone.] 

Cmnhsh, Uleeallf English (b- 1^)- 

Brook Parsonage (Rev. J. PelTeW Gaze, A.lf.) 

Brook House (G. Seely, Esq:, MlP.), on the' 

right of the road into the village. 
Shalcombe Down (barrows), 3 miles north- 
west; Mottistone Down, 1 mile north-east; 
Chessel Down (ancient Saxon cemetery), 3 
miles north; Brook Point (fossil forest), 
Brook Chine, Gompton Chine, Compton 
Bay, Alton Down (barrows), 4^Ues north- 
west ; Freshwater Bay, about 6 miles north* 
west of Brook Ghurclu 

TIU. OALBOUBHB. 

[10 miles from (Towes, 5 miles firom Newi>6rt 
12 miles from Ryde, 16 miles Arom Ventnor, 
14 miles from Sandown, 6 miles from Brigh- 
stone.] 

(%aTch, Norman, and early English; braaiei, 
Ac (p. 166). 

Calbonme Rectory (Rer. A. M. Hoare). 

Swalnstone (Sir J. Simeon, Bart.), abont 3| 
miles north-east of the village^ 

Westoyer ( ), south of the 

village. 
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Chenel, MottiftoiM, Brighstone, and Gallibiiry 
Downi; remaiai ot Celtic Mttlement at 
Rowborough; Calbonrne Bottom; Watch- 
ingwell, 4 mllat aqrtlk-eaat of the Charch. 

IX. OAUSBKOOKS. 

[6 miles from Cowet, 1 mile from Newport, 8 
milea from Ryde, 10 miles from Yentnor, 
10 miles from Sandown, 6 miles from Brigh- 
stone.] 

Church, Trans-Normaft and Perp.; monu- 
ments, iK. (p. 16(1.) 

Carltfbrooke Vicarage (Rer. E. B. James, 
M.A.), south of the TlUage, on tlie side of 
the bllL 

Carlsbrooke Home ( .). 

Castle Rouse ( ). 

Manrel ( ), 1} mile south of Shide 

Bridge. 

Parkhurst Barracks (..* ), on the Cowes 

Road. 

Parkhurst Prison (George Hall, Esq.) 

The Castle; Roman villa; Bowcombe Down, 
2} miles south-west; Clatterford, 3 miles 
south-east; Rowborough, 6 miles south- 
west; Parkhurst Forest 

Z. OHAIiB. 

[15 miles from Ryde, 18 J miles ttom Cowes, 
8^ miles from Newport, 6 miles from Yent- 
nor, 12 miles from Sandown.} 

Church, Trans-Norman and Perp. (p. 158). 

Blackgang Chine, and hotel, 1 mile south; 
St. Catherine's Hill ; St Catherine's Point, 
and Lighthouse; Pnckaster Goto; the 
Undefcliff, Ac 

ZI. 00WB8, EAST. 

[i mUes firom Newport, 8 miles from Ryde, U 
miles firom Yentnor, 14 miles firom Sandown, 
12 mUes from Brighstone.] 

Church, pseudo-Gothic (p. 174). 

East Cowes Castle (Viscountess Gort), half a 
mile east of the town. 

East Cowes Parsonage (Rev. R. H. Gibson, 
M.A.) 

Fairiee ( ...), 8 miles south of Whipping- 

bam Cbnreh, on the road to Newport 

Norris Castle (Robert Bell, Esq ) 

Osborne House (Her Majesty the Queen). 

Slatwoods (Miss Sheddon), on East Cowes 
Hill. 

Broadlands, Barton (H. Nnnn, Esq.), nearly 2 
miles from East Cowes. 

Whippingham Parsonage (Rev. G. Protbero, 
B.D.), near the Church. 

Osborne; Whippingham Church, 2 miles south; 
Barton, 1 mile soath-east of Osborne, ad- 
joining the royal gardens; King's Quay, 8^ 
miles south-east 



ZII. OOWKB, WB8T. 

[5 miles from Newport, 12 miles from Ryd^ 16 
miles from Yentnor, 14 miles firom Sandown, 
12 miles from Brighstone.} 

Church, recent dedgn (p. 169). 

Parsonage (Rey. K Silva). 

Egypt (R. White, Esq.), on the sea shore, 
north of the town. 

Prospect House ( ). 

Northwood Park (W. G. Ward, Esq.), south of 
the town, on the hilL 

West Hill (Misses Ward). 

West Cliff (Capt Legard). 

Northwood Church, Norman and Trans-Nor- 
man, 2j miles south ; Gurnard Bay, 1^ mile 
west; New Street^ 2) miles south-west; 
Parkhurst, 4 miles south ; Medham, on the 
riTer bank, 2 miles soatli; and Dodnor, i 
miles sotttb. 

ZIII. FRBSHWATBB. 

[14 miles firom Ckmes, 10 miles fr«m Newport; 
17 miles from Ryde, 20 miles firom Yentnor, 
19 miles from Sandown, miles from Brigh- 
stone. Freshwater Gate is nearly 2 miles 
ftirther; Alum Bay, from 8 to 4 milea] 

Church, Trans-Norman and early English; 
monuments, Ac (p. 109). 

Afton House (B. Cotton, Esq.), 1 mile north of 
Freshwater Gate. 

Faringford (AllV^ Tennyson, Esq.), 1 mile 
north-west of the Gata 

Faringlbrd Hill ( ). 

Marina (Rear-Admiral Crosier), north of the 
Tillage. 

Middleton (Rev. J. F. Isaacson), nearly 2 miles 
south-west 

Norton Cottage (Mrs. Mitchell), near Norton 
Lodge. 

Norton Lodge (Rear-Adrolral l^r A. S. Hamond, 
Bart), opposite Yarmouth. 

West Hill (Rear-Admiral Crosier, R.N.) 

Alum Bay, 4 miles soutii- west ; The Needles; 
Freshwater Gate; Yarmouth, 2| miles, 
through Noiton, and across the new bridge; 
Afton Down ; Brook, 7 miles soutb-east 

ZIV. GATCOMBl. 



[8 miles firom Cowes, 8 miles firom Newport, 
10 miles from Ryde, 8 miles from Yent- 
nor, 9 miles ttom Sandown, 9 miles firom 
Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman, late Perp.; efBgy; stiUned 
glass (p. 160). 

Gateombe House (Mra Bidgood), near the 
Church. 

Sheat, manor house, date James I., 1 mile 
south-east; Chillerton Down, 2 miles south- 
west; Cridmore Wilderness, 8 miles south; 
Ramsdown, 2^ miles south-west 
14 
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Xy. GODSHILL. 

[10} miles ft'om Wtst Cowei, 11 milet from 
Ryde, 6 miles from Newport, 5 miles from 
Ventnor, 6 miles fix>m Sandown, 7 miles 
from Brighstoiie.] 

Charch, Dec. and Perp. ; efBgies and orna- 

^ ments (p. 160). 

Appuldorcombe Park ( ), about 1} mile 

south-east, to the right of the road to Vent- 
nor. 

Stenburj, manor house, date James 1,1} 
mile south ; Wroxall Down, 2 miles south- 
east; Rooklej, 2 miles north-west; Whiteley 
Bank, for scenery, about 2 miles esit 

XVI. KIVQSTOX. 

[13 miles from Cowes, 7 miles from Newport, 
14 miles firom Ryde, 10 miles firom Vent- 
nor, 11 miles firom Sandown, 7 miles flrom 
Brighstone.] 

Church, eariy English; brass; stained glass 
(p. 168). 

Kingston Manor House ( ). 

Ivy House, half a mile north-east; Billing- 
ham House, half a mile beyond Iry House ; 
Cbale, 3 miles south. 

XTII. MOTTISTOirE. 

[8} miles flrom Newport, 18} miles firom 

Cowes, 16} miles from Ryde, 14} miles 

from Ventnor, 13} miles from Sandown, 

and 1} mile from Brighstone.] 
Church, early English (p. 164). 
Mottistone Manor House, date 1567 ( ), 

near the Church. 
Pitt Place (& £. Walmisley, Esq.), on the road 

to Brighstone. 
Mottistone Down and Long Stone; Brook, 

Chine, and Point, 2 miles west ; Calboume 

Bottom, 2 miles north-east 

XTIII. NVWOHUROB. 

[10} miles from Cowes, 6 miles fh>m New- 
port, 6 miles tfom Ryde, 6 miles from 
Ventnor, 8} miles from Sandown, 11 miles 
from Brighstone.] 

Church, early English and Dec (partly), 
(p. 164). 

Newchurch Parsonage (.Rot. R. B. Oliver, 
M.A.) 

Queen's Bower, 1} mile south-east; Kingston, 
ruins of manor house, 2 miles north-east ; 
Ashey Down, 2 miles north-west; Apse, 
ancient manor house, 3 miles south. 

XIX. NEWPORT. 

[5 miles from Cowes, 7 miles from Ryde, 
10 miles from Ventnor, 10 miles fh>m San- 



down, 10^ miles flrom Tarmoutb, 18 milea 
firom Alum Bay, 7 miles from Brighstone, . 
6 miles from Qodshill, 10 miles from Shank- 
lin, 6 miles ficom Shorwell, and 9} miles 
flrom Blackgang.] 

Clrarch, early Decorated ; tolnbs, Ac. (p. 
166). 

Bellecroft (. »). 

Holyrood House ( «.%)• 

Node HUl (J. Eldridge, Esq. 

Poplars, The (. ). 

Shide House ( ), south of the iowti. 

St Cross (O. KIrkpatrick, Esq.), north of the 
town. 

Free Grammar School, Lace MannJEiMrtory, 
Town Hall, Museum; Parkhnrst; Carls, 
brooke. Church and Cutle, 1 mile south- 
west < Pan Down, 1 mile sonth-eaat; 
Gatcombe Park, 8 miles south; Stapler's 
Heath, 1} mile east; Hnnny Hill, 1 mils 
north; Arreton, 4 miles south-east 

XX. RITOK. 

[14 miles flrom Cowes, 8} miles flrom New- 
port, 16} miles firom Ryde, 6} miles firom 
Ventnor, 10 miles firom Sandown, 12 miles 
flrom BrlghstoneJ 

Church, early English, and Dec.; piscina, 
rood loft, monuments (p. l69). 

BeaucHhrnp ( ), north of Mirablec 

Ida Cottage ( ), near Reeth Bay. 

MIrables (Captain Ckwpe), on the UnderclIiK 

Old Park (Sir J. (%eape), 1} mile tnm St 
Lawrence. 

Orchard (Sir H. P. Gtordon, Bart), half a mile 
west of MIrables. 

Puckaster Ck>ttage (Ueut-Cten. Tucker), abot« 
Puckaster (k>ve. 

West Cniff (Captain Kerr), on the Niton road. 

St (Catherine's Hill, 1} mile west; Whitwell, 
1} mile north-east; Puckaster Core, 1 mile 
south; Blackgang Chine, Sandrock Hotel, 
Rocken End, Ac 

XXI. RTDB. 

[12 miles 'fh>m West Cowesi 7 miles fkxnn 
Newport, 12 miles flrom Ventnor, 6 miles 
from Sandown, 17 miles flrom Yarmouth, 
20 miles from Alum Bay, 14 miles from 
Brighstone, 18 miles firom Godshlll, 9 
miles firom Shahklln, 12 miles firom Shor- 
well, 16 miles from Blackgang.] 

For the Churches, see p. 170. 

Appley (Mrs. Tredwell), east of the town, 
above Appley Wood. 

Appley Tower (G. Young, Esq.), on the road 
to Sea View. 

Beachlands (Mrs. Snllivan, and Sir J. Lees, 
Bart), at the foot of Upper Dover Street 
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Beldornie Towers (W. H. Anderson, Esq.), 

Spencer Rosd. 
Brookfleld (Mrs. Franklyn), on the Newport 

Road. 
Buckingham Honse (J. B. Danbury, Esq.), at 

the commencement of the Spencer Road. 
Bncklands (Mrs. AUeyne Tard), Spencer 

Road. 
Gwydyr House (Rey. W. H. Glrdlestone, M.A.), 

Spencer Road. 
St Clare (Colonel Vernon Hitrcourt), on the 

road to^pring Vale. 
Fairy Hill (W. A. Glynn, Esq.), on the road 
from Sea View to St H«len^s. 

St John's ( ), at the top of St John's 

HilL 
St John's Lodge (Ifajor.Oeneral Sir O. 

Wymer), at the foot Of St John's Hill. 
Oak HiU (H. Leacock, Esq.), near Fairy Hill. 
Priory, The (Henley SmitSi, Esq.), about half 
a mile south-east of Nettleatone Green, on 
the shore. 
Puckpool (— Vincent, Esq.), below St Clare. 
Ryde House (Hiss Player), at the end of 

Spencer Road. 
Sazonbury Lodge (Hon. J. P. Ward), at the 

top of West Street 
Sea View House (Thomas Le Marchant, Esq.), 

facing the sea. 
Springfield (— Callender, E^q.), at Spring 

Vale. 
Stonelands (Admiral Lorlng), north of Ryde. 
Stone Pitts (Captain Brigstocke), on the Bin- 

stead Road. 
Thombury House (Mrs. Kirkpatrlck), In Spen- 
cer Road. 
Uplands (C. Payne, Esq.), above Spring Vale. 
Westbrook (Pakenham Mahon, Esq.), on the 

road from St John's to Sea View. 
Westridge (J. Tonng, Esq.), 3 miles from 
Ryde, on a cross road leading to Sea View. 
Westfield (Admiral Sir Aug. W. J. CUlTord, 

Bart), Spencer Road. 
Willow Bank, St Clare (Miss Johnson). 
Vernon Villa, St Clare (Rev. Barry Cole). 
Woodlands (T. Fowke, Esq.), on the road from 

St John's to Sea View. 
For interesting localities near Ryde, see 
pp. 113-124. 

XXII. SANDOWH. 

[16 miles from Cowes, 10 miles from New- 
port 6 miles from Ryde, 6 miles from 
Ventnor, 12 miles from Blackgang, 22 
miles from Alum Bay, and 13 miles from 
Brighstone.] 

For Church, see p. 171 

Cliff Villa (T. Webster, Esq.), above the Bay. 

Culver Lodge (T. Gibson, Esq.) 

Guadaloupe (Rev. R. Agassis). 



Royal Heath Villa (Major Smyth), on the 
miUn road. 

Shanklin Chine and Down, 8 miles north; 
Brading, 2^ miles nortli, Yaverland, Bern- 
bridge Down, Whitecliff Bay, Ac 

XXni. SBALlTLBET. 

[II miles from Ck>w«8, 6 miles from Newport, 
18 miles from Ryde, 16 miles from Veot- 
nor, 14 miles flrom Sandown, 7) miles from 
Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman and early English; moun- 
mental slab, Ac Ac (p. 171.) 

Ningwood (Rev. Thomas Cattle, HA.) 

Hempstead Hill, 3 ^iles north-west ; War- 
lands (or Walleran's), half a mile sonth- 
west; Nhigwood, nearly 3 miles west; 
Newtown, 3 miles north-east; Calboome, 
3^ miles south. 

XXIY. SHANKLIN. 

[16 miles from Cowes, 10 miles from New- 
port, 9 miles from Ryde, 8^ miles from 
Ventnor, 2^ miles teom Sandown, 16 miles 
from Brighstone.] 

Church, early English (p. 172). 

Fembank (Miss Harriet Parr). 

Tower Cottage (Mrs. Cameroh). 

Rosecliff Honse (E. M. Frere, Esq.) 

West Hill (M^jor-General Napier). 

Swiss Cottage (Mrs. Cameron). 

Parsonage (Rev. G. Southouse, A.M.) 

Slianklin's Chine and Down; Sandown Bay; 
Luccombe Chine, 1^ mile; America, woods, 
3 miles north-west 

XXT. SHORWSUi* 

[10 miles flrom Cowes, 6 miles flrom Newport 
18 miles from Ryde, 11 mUes from Vent- 
nor, 10 miles from Sandown, 3 miles from 
Brighstone.] 

Church, early English; monument, fresco, 
Ac (p. 173.) 

Northcourt (Sir H. P. Gordon, Bart.), at the 
Newport entrance to the village. 

Vicarage (Rev. T. Renwlck, M.A.), behind the 
Church. 

Misses Worsley. 

Atherfield Point 8 miles south; Gatcombe, 
3 miles north-west; Woolverton, manor 
house, three-quarters of a mile south-west; 
Westcourt manor house, half a mile west; 
Brighstone Dow.n. 

XXYI. ST. LAWRVHCl. 

[16 miles from Cowes, 11 miles from New- 
I pert, 14 miles from Ryde, 3 miles fruw 
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VeBtnor, 8 bIIm fron SMdovn, 11 mllM 
from Brlghitonek] 

Chnrota, Nonntn (p. 16S). 

St. LawreoM Oottafo (CovnteM-DowAger of 
Yarboroofh). 

Cottage (Hon. Mm Dndlej Pelham). 

WooWerton, rnina of cbapel (home?), half a 
mile south; the UndercUff to Blackgaog; 
8t BonUlMe Down; Ventoor a»d Luc- 
combe. 

ZXyn. THOKUBT. 

[11 miles from Ooire% 16 mllea from Rjde, 
9 miles from Newport, 19| miles from 
Ventoor, 18 miles from Sandowa, 8 miles 
ftt>m Brlghstona] 

Church, Norman (p. 174.) 

Thorley Parwnage (Rer. T. Hocklej, If. A.); 
Yarmouth, about 1| mile nortb<east; Af- 
ton Down, 4 miles south. 

zxyni. TiirTKOR. 

{16 miles firom Cowes, 10 miles from New- 
port, 13 miles from Ryde, 8) miles from 
Shanklin, IS miles from Brighstone, 6 
miles from Sandown, 3 miles from Appnl- 
durcombe, 6 miles from Blackgang, 33 miles 
from Alum Bay, and 4j miles from Sand- 
rock Hotel] 

For churches, see p. 174. 

Belgraye House (Dr. O. A. Sfartin), In Bel- 
grave Road. 

Core Cottage (Sir Raymond Jarrls), near the 
Royal Hotel 

Elm Grove (J. Haskhi^ Esq.), aboTC the 
Church. 

Hillside (Captidn Newall), on the old Shntea 

Parsonage (Rev. J. Marhtnd, BIA.), near the 
Church. 

Pelham House (Lady Cosway), Underclifll 

Steepbill Castle (Mrs. Hambrongh), beyond 
the town. 

Ventnor Cottage (Mrs. Hadfleld), in the grove. 

St Boniface Down, St LawTence, 2^ miles 
south-west; the UnderclifT, Dunnose, 
Luccombe Chine, Rew, Week, and Wrox- 
all Downa 

XXIX. WHITWSIiL. 

[18 miles from Ryde, 9 miles from Newport 



14 mUet frtim Cawm, 4 mllea from Vent- 
nor.] 

Cninreh, Norman, and early English (p. 174). 

Down Court (T- Hawkins, Esq.), at the ftMt of 
the Down, 1| mile west 

zxx. woono*. 

[4 miles from Cowea, S| nUes tnm Newport, 

8 miles from Ryde, 10 mllea from Ventoor, 

9 mllea from Sandown, 18} miles tnm. 
Brighstone.] 

Church, Norman and early BogUsh (p. 174). 

Fern HiU (J. Qall^ Est.), on the road to 
Arreton. 

Kite HiU (D. HoUingworth, Esq.), on the hiU 
above the Creek. 

Old Rectory (F. White Pofbam, Esq.), on the 
Newport Road. 

Arreton Churdi and Down, about 6} mllea 
south fh»m Wootton Rectory; Firestone 
Copse, 1} mile south-east; Fish-house^ 1 
mile north-east: Qnarr Abbey, 3 mllea 
north-east; Osborne, 8} miles north-west 

KXZL TAKMOUm. 

[13 miles from Cowes, 10| miles from New. 
port, 17 miles from Ryde, 30^ miles ftt>m 
Ventnor, 19| miles from Sandown, 9 dUles 
from Brigh^ne.] 

Church, date (^hailes L; monument, Ac 
(p. 175). 

Parsonage (Rev. J. Blackburn, M.A.), In 
Bank Street 

For Interesting localities In this neighbour- 
hood see pp. 141-149. 

ZXXn. TAYlRIiAND. 

[14j miles from Cowes, 9j miles ftt>m New- 
port, 5^ miles flrom Ryde, 8 miles from 
Ventnor, 3 miles from Sandown, 18 nUles 
trom Brighstone.] 

Churph, NOnnan (p. 175). 

Yaverland Rectory (Rev. R Sherson, M.A.), 
near the Church. 

Yayerland manor house, date James L, ad- 
Joining the Church. 

Brading, 2 miles south-east; Sandown, 3 
miles north-east; Bembridge Down, half 
a mile north-east; Culver Cllflh, 3^ miles 
east 
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ROMAN NEWPO&T. (Smp.11.) 



Wb abndge from lome Interesting lectaree by 
the Rev. Edmand Kell, M.A. {Hampikin Fn- 
d^poMfenl, 18S2), the following lynopeis of the 
urgoments advanced by those who maintain 
the Roman origin of Newport : — 

1. I^ rtffularitif of the plan on which the 
ancient town was boilt Four si* eets— Crocker 
Street, Holyrood Street, Ck>raham Street, and 
West Lane— form nearly a square, and are 
crossed by the intermediate streets at right 
anises, Probably it was built before a.d. 137, 
as a coin of the Emperor iladrian's was found 
enclosed in a stone wan in a house in the 
Com Market 

2. Another point deserving of attention in 
the laying out of the town is, that it exactly 
fhlflls the condition of the Roman towns in 
being placed near a poeUion of difenae; also 
by a river side, and, where practicable, at the 
confluence of two streams, so that the popula- 
tion might have a copious supidy of water— 
the Medina flowing at the east, and the 
Lnkely stream upon the north, exactly fulfill- 
ing these latter conditions. It will also be 
observed that it lias been conveniently situ- 
ated in relation to the Roman station at Caris- 
brooke Csstle, its main street, Castleliold, point- 
ing directly to it; thus fulfilling the former. 

3. Another proof is its wunt^ which is de- 
serving of particular attention, as being un- 
deniably Latin, and a term significant in that 
language of its locality. In all ancient records 
it is referred to as Medina^ from the Latin 
word medium^ or the middle. Of the ten 
streets which make up the town, the names 
of seven are Latin. Thus, Pyle Street, from 
pylmm a gate or port, and until the last seventy 
or eighty years Pyle Street was the way out, 
the gate, or port, firom Newport to Ryde, over 
the ford at the bottom of Pyle Street Lngley 



Street Is from ftur, light, as in LoguvaUnm 
(Carlisle), and Lngum (Lowth). Crocker 
Street reminds us of Otxteolana (the town of 
Brongh in Nottinghamsliire), and seems to be 
flrom erooM, yellow Scarrots Lane msy be 
derived from soarrotut^ rough. Castlehold is 
from easteUum, the castle. Corsham is Roman 
in its first syllable, cor^ a heart The rivers 
Medina and Lukety are both Roman in name ; 
so is Pan Down, and Mount Joy may be a 
corruption of Uon$ Jooie. 

4. Mr. Kell adduces, in further confirmation 
of his position, the Roman remains discovered 
at Newport, consisting principally of Greek 
and Roman coins of various dates, wlilch it 
is not necessary to particularise, and wliich 
would probably have been mcnre numerous 
but for the desolating attacks to which the 
town was exposed in its earlier history " In 
the thirteenth year of Edward IIL, for in- 
stance, the population was greatly alarmed, 
and took extraordinary means of defence; 
and it is supposed that 4000 silver pennies 
lately found in Castlehold were deposited about 
this period. The attack from the French was 
repulsed by the brave Theobald Russell, with 
the loss of his own lite and many of his men. 
Other plunderlngs took place in the reigns of 
Henry V. and Henry VIIL ; but the principal 
attack was made by the French in the second 
year of Richard IL ; when, with the excep- 
tion of Carisbrooke Castle, they seem to have 
roamed over and to have completely mastered 
the island, and violence and depredation of 
the most deplorable kind was committed." 
The reader will probably be of opinion that 
these arguments are somewhat insubstantial. 
At all events, the etym(riogles are very fanci- 
ful, and many of them seem to us without the 
slightest foondatioB. 



THE BOXAir VILLA AT CAEI8BK00KE. (See p. 94.) 



The remains of an extensive Roman villa 
were discovered in 1858 by some workmen 
employed in making certain alterations in the 



^rden attached to Carisbrooke vicarage. Its 
position Is admirable. A considerable bill 
dieltered it In the rear, while before it glim- 
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mered the waters of the Medina, fertilising a 
fair, rich valley ; and beyond, on a lofty mound, 
rose the Roman towera of Carlsbrooke. It 
eridently belonged to a person of distinction, 
fttmi its sixe and general arrangements. Its 
mosaics are not eqnal in worlcmanship to 
those which have been discovered in other 
localities ; but not the less most the villa be 
regarded as a most interesting memorial of 
Roman supremacy in the Isle of Wight 

Instead of a minute elaboration of its ruins, 
which the tourist will best appreciate from a 
careful personal inspection, we propose to ex- 
tract Lord Lytton's graphic, and generally 
accurate description of the arrangements of a 
Roman villa, from the pages of the ** Last Days 
of Pompeii,** by way of affording the reader 
an insight into the " domestic economy " of 
the mighty conquerors of the world :— 

"You enter, then, usually by a small en- 
trance-passage (called vett^ulvm) into a hall, 
sometimes with (but more frequently without) 
the ornament of columns; around three sides 
of this hall are doors communicating witt) 
several bed-chambefs (among which is the 
porter's), the best of these being usually 
appropriated to country vidtors. At the 
extremity of the hall, on either side, to the 
light and left, if the house is large, there are 
two small recesses, rather than chambers, 
generally devoted to the ladies of the man- 
^on; and in the centre of the tessellated 
pavement of the hall is invariably a square, 
shallow reservoir for rain-water (classically 
termed impluvium), which was admitted by 
an aperture in the room above, the said 
aperture being covered at will by an awning. 
Near this implnvium, which had a peculiar 
banctity in the eyes of the ancients, were 
sometimes placed images of the household 
gods; while in some comer of the most 
ostentatious place was deposited a huge 
wooden chest, ornamented and strengthened 
by bands of bronze or iron, and secured by 
strong hooks upon a stone pedestal so firmly 
as to defy the attempts of any robber to de- 
tach it from its position. It is supposed that 
this chest was the money-box, or coffer, of the 
master of the house; though, as no money has 
been found in any of the chests discovered at 
Pompeii, it is probable that it was sometimes 
rather designed for ornament than use. 

*' In this hall (or atriunij to speak classic- 
ally), the clients and visitors of inferior rank 
were usually received. In the houses of Uie 
more * respectable ' an atriensis, or slave pecu- 
liarly devoted to the service of the hull, was 
invariably retidned, and his rank among his 
fellow-slaves was high and important. The 
reserToir in the centre must have been rather 
a dangerous ornamen' but -the centre of a 



hall was like the grass-plot of a college, and 
interdicted to the passers to and fro, who 
found ample space in the margin. Right 
opposite the entrance, at i^e other end of the 
hall, was an apartment (toftZtrutm), in which 
the pavement was usually adorned with rich 
mosaics, and the walls covered with elaborate 
paintings. Here were usually kept the records 
of the family, or those of any public office that 
had been filled by the owner. On one side of 
this saloon, if we may so call it, was often a 
dining-room, or trkliniuin ; on the other side, 
perhaps, what we should now term a cabinet 
of gems, containing whatever curiosities were 
deemed most rare and costly ; and invariably 
a small passage for the slaves to cxnn to the 
farther parts of the house without passing the 
spartments thus mentioned. These rooms all 
opened on a square or oblong colonnade, 
technically termed peristyle. If the house was 
small, its boundary ceased with this eolon- 
nade; and in that case its centre, however 
diminutive, was ordinarily appropriated to 
the purpose of a garden, and ad(Hmed with 
vases of fiowera placed upon pedestals; while 
under the colonnade, to the right and left, 
were doors, admitting to bed-rooms,* to a 
second tricHnium^ or eating-room (for the 
ancients generally appropriated two rooms 
at least to that purpose, one for summer, and 
one for winter, or, perhaps, one for ordinary, 
the other for festive occasions), and, if the 
owner affected letters, a cabinet, dignified by 
the name of library— for a very small room 
was sufficient to contain the few rolls of 
papyrus which the ancients deemed a notable 
collection of hooka 

"At the end of the peristyle was generally 
the kitchei^ Supposing the house was large, 
it did not end with the peristyle, and the 
centre thereof was not, in tiiat case, a garden, 
but might be, perhaps, adorned with a foun- 
tain, or basin for fish ; and at its end, exactly 
opposite to the tablinum, was generally an- 
other eating-room, on either dde of which 
were bed-rooms, and perhaps a picture-saloon, 
or pinacotheca. t These apartments com- 
municated again with a square and oblong 
space, usually adorned on three sides with a 
colonnade like the peristyle, and very much 
resembling the peristyle, only usually longer. 
This was the proper vtrMfortum, or garden, 
being compionly adorned with a fountain or 
statues, and a profusion of gay flowers ; at its 
extreme end was the gardener's house; on 
either side, beneath the colonnade, were 



* Th« Ronumi had b«d-roomi appropriftivd not onlj 
to tho ilcep of night, bat alw to the day ii«U {aAietda 
diuma). 

t In the itotely palMei of Rom« thii pldaroHroom 
tMioimlljr commuuioued with the atiium. 
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■ometlmM, If the alie of the ttmUj reqaired 
it, ttdditlonel roome. The apartmente them- 
selree were ordiiiarily of ■mall aise; for In 
thoee delightftal eUaiee thej receired aa ex- 
traordinary nombOT of Tiilton in the peri- 
■^e (or portico), the haUt or the garden: and 
even their banqaeUrooma, however elaborately 
adorned and careftally lelected in point of at- 
pect, were of diminntiTe proportions; fior the 
intellectnafancienta, Itting fond of society, not 
of crowds, rarely feasted more th^ nine at a 
time, so that larg^ dinner-rooms were not so 
necessary with them as with ns. Bat the 
Boite of rooms, seen at opce from the entrasee, 



most liaTe had a Tory impodng effsct; yon 
beheld at once the hall, richly paved and 
painted; the tabltnnm, the graceftil peristyle, 
and (if itkt honse extended fhrther) the oppo- 
site banqnet-room and the garden, which 
dosed the riew with some gashing foant or 
marble statoe.'* 

The TiUa at Carisbrooke seems to hare oo- 
capied an area of aboat 120 fSset by 50, and to 
have inehided among its apartments two lurge 
halls, one aboat 23 feet square, the other about 
40 feet by 22 fiset Another i^partment, 14 fiset 
square, exhibits a good mosiUc pavement 
To the soath-west is a semi-drcular bath. 



THE LOHO STOHE, OB CBOMLECH, AT MOTTISTOHE. (See p. 9&) 



Mr. Wright's remarks upon these crom- 
lechs, or British cemeteries, will interest the 
reader:— '* A cromlech,** he says, '*i8 a rude 
chamber constructed of massire Qat stones, 
three forming usually its three sides, the 
fowrth being open, and a fourth flat stone 
serving for toot There can be little doubt 
that monuments of this description belong 
to the ancient Britons, because they are cer- 
tiUnly not more modern than the Roman 
period, while they are as certainly not Ro- 
man; and they are found in great numbers 
in Ireland, where a Celtic population waa 
established. Ipcreased knowledge on these 
subjects has left no room for doubt that the 
cromlechs are nothing more than sepulchral 
chambersL Th^ ashep of t)ie dead— for in 
most of theae interments we find that thci 



bodies of the deceased had l>een burned— were 
cdiected into an um of rude pottery, and 
pl|M^ with a few other articles, within the 
chamber, and the whole was then covered 
with a mound. In q;>enlng many such 
mounds in different parts of the kingdom, the 
cromlech, with the eepulchral deposit wiUiin, 
have been found perfect ; when the cromlech 
is now found exposed to view [as here, at 
Mottistone}, without a mound, it has been 
robbed of its covering of earth by accident or 
design at some remote period **—{Wandering$ 
cf an AntiquatTft p. 173). The reader will 
perceive that this description tallies exactly 
with that of the cromlech at If ottistone. The 
four stones are stiU extant, and their present 
positions may be accotmted for by a variety of 
asipmptiona. 



ADDENDA. 



Btde. — ^A Bftilvj^, worked bj a lo* 
eomotiye, is to be laid down upon the 
Pier, BO that visitors to Ventnor will 
have no occasion to change their car- 
riages, but, on learing the steam- 
boat, will at once enter the Yentnor 
train. 

A new ohnrch is to be built in the 
Newport Bead. 

Garisbeooks. — It is intended to form 
a collection of *' Isle of Wight objects of 
human and natural history" at Caris- 
brooke Castle, as the Island Memorial to 
the late Prince Consort. It will be called 
the Royal Albert Museum. Patron: 
Her Majesty. The committee charged 
with the dcTclopment of the scheme 
have at their head the Right Hon. Vis- 



count Bversley, and Sir John Simeon, 
Bart., M.P. 

East Cowbs. — A new church, from the 
designs of Mr. Hellyer of Ryde, is to be 
erected on the site, of the present St. 
James's Church. It will afford accommo- 
dation for 510 adults and 250 children. 

Yarvoitth. — A painted window, by 
Qibbs, of good design, has been placed 
in the Parish Church by the rector, the 
Bey. J. Blackburn, M.A., Canon of 
York, as a memorial to two of his chil- 
dren. It measures 12 feet by 8 feet, 
and represents our Saviour and the Vir- 
gin Mary encircled by little children. 

April 1867. 



H.B. — After April 22, 1867> the parish of Newchurch will be divided into thre« 
independent parishes, Byde, Newchurch, and Ventnor. 
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Adams, Rey. Wtlliam, Ifemoir 

of, 163. 
Adami, Hlitorj of Ide of 

Wlcfafc, cited, 66. 
Affeton, Richard d«, 95. 
Affeon, dflriratton, 101 ; manor 

hoase at, 148 ; Down, riew 

firom, 99. 
Alexandrian Pillar, 106. 
Alam Bay, 146; geological 

stnicttire, lands, seenery, 

147. 
Alverstone If iU, 134. 
Appley, seat at, 123; Appley 

Tower, 133. 
Appnldoroombe Park, 135; 

Priory, 186. 
Apse, 113. 
Arnold, Dr., Memoir of, 79, 

188. 
Arreton, Village of; Down, his- 
tory, 88; view flx>m, 88; 

Ciifirch, eirftaphs, history, 

150. 
Ashey Down, 117; view from, 

117. 
Atherfleld Point, 103. 
Anbrey, quoted, 67. 

Barber, quoted, 145w 

Barnes, Romano-ftritish pot- 
tery at, 100. 

Barrows, or tumutif 10, 18, 14, 
81. 107. 

Barton, ancient religions 
honse at, 77. 

Bayenx, Odo, Biahap of, in- 
trigues for the popedom, 
30; Imprisoned by King 
William, 30. 

Beaehlands, near Ryde, 133. 

Beacons in the Island, 37. 

Beanchamp, Dake of War- 
wick, 81. 

Beauchamp, House at, 188w 



Bede, quoted, 13. 

Belgte, invasion of, 10. 

Bembrldge, Village of, 119; 
popniation, 119; Down, 119; 
Chnrch, 15L 

Ben Jonson, quoted, 64. 

Berkeley, Sir William, 82. 

Binstead, Village, 113; Church, 
history, epitaphs, 151, 153. 

Blackgang Chine, 103. 

Bloodstone Well, 134. 

Bonchurch, desorlptlcm of, 
131, 183; old church, his- 
tory of; 153; new church, 
epitaphs, 153. 

Boniface, St, 183; Boniface 
Down, 183. 

Brading, Town of, popniation, 
history, 118, 119; Chnrch 
at, history, epitaphs, 158, 
154; Brading Down, 119. 

Bramble Chine, 147. 

Briddlesford, Chapel at, 28. 

Brighstone, Village of, 96, 97; 
Church, epitaphs, history, 
153. 

Brook, Village of, 99; Brook 
Ledge or Point, 101. 

Cadogan, William, Earl of, 
his government, services, 
and death, 70. 

Calbonme, Village, popniation, 
description, 143; CSiareh, 
history, epitaphs 155. 

Carey, Sir George, his govern- 
ment, 39; death, 40. 

Carisbrooke Castle, enlarged, 
40; repaired, 69; tilt-yard, 
91 ; descriptton of, by Keats, 
91; history of; 93; chspels, 
92; keep, well, Ac, 92; 
origin, 93; description of, 
93 ; repairs, 93, 94. 

Carisbrooke, Village ot, popu- 



lation, 89; Church, history, 
epitaphs, 156. 

Carisbrooke Priory, history 
and description, 90. 

Carlyle, quoted, 152. 

Catherine, St, Hill of; 103; 
lighthouse and chantry, 
104; the Point and Ught- 
house, 138. 

Chale, Village of, 100 ; bay of, 
and wreck of the Clarendon, 
103; Church, history, epi- 
taphs, 158. 

Charles the First, escapes firom 
Hampton Court 46; lands 
In the Isle of Wight 47; 
plans fbr escape defeated, 
49; mode of daily life, 50; 
first attempt at escape, 51 : 
second attempt at escape 
53; treaty at Newport 56, 
57; removal from the island, 
58,59. 

Charles the Second, visits Sir 
Robert Holmes, 69, 139; 
lands at Puckaster Cove, 
139. 

Chillerton, 96. 

Chines, 101-103, 180. 

Churches and Chapels, an- 
cient particulars of, 28. 

Cicely, the Princess, If emoirs 
0^83-85. 

Clare, Amida de, her death, 
34. 

Clarendon, Lord, quoted, 43, 
49, 51, 56, 63. 

Clarettdon, Wreck of the ship, 

loa 

Clark, Sir James, quoted, 135, 
128. 

Cliff End, 147. - 

Clifford, Sir Augustus, Me- 
moir of, 133. 

Coast rentes :— Freshwater to 
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Yannonth, 144; from Brigh< 
■tone westward, 100; from 
Brighetone eastward, 103; 
from East End to St Cathe- 
rine's Point, 10. 

Cobbitk Lienl-CoL, 67. 

Ck>ckbnm, Lord, Life o^ 
quoted, 1S6, 139, 131. 

Collins, Memoirs of a picture, 
quoted, 143. 

Collins, the poet, quoted, 73.* 

Collins, WiUiam, the artist^ 
129. 

^mpton Bay, lOL 

Conway, Edward, Lord, his 
honours, 41; his death, 43. 

Cooke, Colond, his narrative. 

Cook's Castle, 135. 

Cowes, East, Castle, Chapel, 
Trinity House, papulation, 
74, 76; sub-routes, 75; en- 
Tirons of; 7^; Bm^ Cowes 
Chapel, 174. 

Cowes, West, hotels, popula- 
tion, 73; Harbour, Castle, 
Tacht Club* Dockyard, 78; 
Churches, 74; Sob-routes, 
74 ; environs o% 75. 

Culpeper, Thomas, Lord, his 
govemment, qnarrels with 
the gentry, removal, 68. 

Culver Clifl; 13a 

Cutts, John, Lord, his gallant 
serrices, popularity, repairs 
Cariflbrooke Castle, death, 
69. 

Dairyman's Daughter, Cot- 
tage of the, 88. 

D'AmebaultattacksSeaView, 
87. 

D'Avenant, Sir William, im- 
prisoned at Cowes, 67. 

Danes, invasions of; 14, 15. 

Deadman's Lane, 88. 

Declaration from Isle of 
Wight, quoted, 55. 

Defences of the island, 88. ^ 

Dendy, quoted, 183. 

Derby House Committee, 49. 

Domesday Book analysed, 
16. 

Donasterre, Hnmphrqr de, 
35. 

Downs— Afton, 99; Appuldnr- 
combe, 185; Ashey, 117; 
Bembrldge, 119; Bowcombe, 
96; Boniface, 183; Brigh. 
stone, 96; Chessel, 141; I 
Compton, 149; Mottiatone, I 



98; Needles, 145; New- 
bams, 107 ; Shanklin, 130. 

Dryden, quoted, 68. 

Dugdale, quoted, 36, 39, 80, 
83, 88, 86. 

Dutch, defeat of the, 68. 

Earthworks, 99, 107, 134. 

Edinburgh RtHew, quoted, 
113. 

Edward L purchaaea the 
Uland,35. 

Elizabeth, Princess, her In- 
fancy, 59; early studies, 
60; her government, 60; 
placed under the Countess 
of Dorset, 61; poverty, 61; 
removal to St James's 
Palace, 61 ; interview with 
her Aither, 61 ; letters, 63 ; 
last visit to her fiather, 68 ; 
removal to Penshurst, 64; 
to Carisbrooke Castle, 65; 
her death, 65. 

Ellis's original letters, quoted, 
63. 

Englefleld, Sir Harry, quoted, 
106, 130, 146, 147. 

Environs— West Cowes, 75; 
East Cowes, 76; Newport, 
88; Ryde, 113; Brighstone, 
98; Yarmouth, 14^ 

Eversley, Lord, 71. 

FairlcM, House at, 7& 

Fairy Hill, Seat of, 113. 

Faringlbrd, Seat of Alfred 
Tennyson, 14& 

Fern Hill, 89. 

Fielding, quoted. 111. 

Firebrace, Narrative of Maater 
Henry, 58. 

Fitz-Osbert, William, his fkv- 
our with King WilU«m, 17; 
his honours, 17 ; obtidns the 
Ide of Wight, 17; his death, 
18 ; his children, 19. 

Fleming, Sir Thomas, Memoir 
oi;i81. 

Florence of Worcester, quoted, 
15. 

Fortibus, Isabella de, succeeds 
to the lordship of the iaiand, 
34; resides at Carisbrooke, 
bestows a charter upon New- 
port, endows Quarr, sells the 
island to Edward L, 34; 
death, 25. 

Forts, construction of; by 
Richard Worsley, 88; Sir 
George Carey, 40. 



Fossils, found at Brook, 103; 
Compton and Brighstone, 
103; Atherfleld, 108; White 
aiff Bay, 130; Headon Hill, 
147. 

French, invasions of the, 38, 
30, 81, 85. 

Freshwater, Village of; 143; 
hotels, the Cabin, reridence 
of Morland, 148; Fresh- 
water Gate, arched rocks, 
Clifh, 144; Church of; 159. 

Froissart, quoted, 29. 30. 

Froude, quoted, 35, 37, 38. 

Fuller, quoted, 60, 66. 

Ganibury, earthworks and 

pits at, 10, 106. 
Gatoombe, Village oi; popula- 

tion, 89; Church, history, 

epitaphs, 16a 
Genebella fortifies Caris- 
brooke, 93. 
Geological notes, 101-104, 

113, 130, 137, 138, 130, 

144,146. 
George's Down, St, 88. 
Glass, stained, Shalfleet 

Church, 171. 
GodshUi; VUlage oi; 134; 

Grammar School, 134 ; 

Church, epitaphs, history, 

134,16a 
Godwin, Earl, in the Isle of 

Wight, 15. 
Governors of the island, 68-71. 
Grose, quoted, 75; q;»itaph 

upon Justice, 138. 
Gull. Pictaviensis, quoted, 17. 
Gurnard Bay, 76. 

Hall, ](is chronldesL quoted, 
83. 

Hammond, Dr., attends 
Charles L, 4& 

Hammond, CoL, government 
0^ the island, 45; receives 
Charies I., 46; instmctions 
from Parliament, 47; his 
character, 48; treatment of 
the kbig, 50 { rqpairs to 
Windsor, 57. 

Harding, his chronicles, 
quoted, 34 

Harleian MSSL, quoted, 84, 
85, 8& 

Harold, King, in th6 island, 15. 

Harris, Eari of Malmesbniy, 
71. 

Haseley, 89. 

Headon Hill, 147. 
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Helen's, St, ViUage of. 130; 

Priory, 131', Cbarch, epi- 
taphs, history, 163^ 
Henry of HanUngdon, qnoted, 

18. 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, qnoted, 

47, 60, M, 63, 69. 
Hermit's Hole, The, 130. 
Hmier, quoted, 18, 47, 63, 68, 

66, 91. 
Hohnes, Sir Robert, his ser- 

rices, honours, death, 68, 

69 ; his monament, 176. 
Holmes, Lord, government 

and death, 70; his "Par- 

lour " and " Kitehen," 144. 
Holmos, Hon. A'Coort, Earl 

of Heytesbury, 14& 
Hooke, Dr. Robert, Memoir 

o«; 177. 
Hopson, Admiral, Memoir o^ 

176, 177. 
Horsey, Sir Edward, Memoir 

of^ 89 ; monument, 167. 
House of Industry founded, 70. 

Ictis, the ancient mune of the 
Wight, 10. 

Invasions of the French, 38, 
80, 81, 86-88. 

Island, Militia oi; 44. 

Island, Goyemors of the, 68. 

Island, Lords of the, 17-26. 

Island, Wardens of the, 36-86. 

Island, Geology of the, 101- 
104, 118, 120, 137, 128, ^30, 
144, 146. 

Island, Antiquities of the, 10, 
74, 76, 77, 81, 82, 86, 86, 89- 
93, 94, 96, 98, 100, 104, 106, 
118, 116, 117, 118, 120, 188, 
184, 141, 148, etjiHUsm' 

James, Mr. Richard, Memoir 

of, 178. 
James, Dr. Thomas, Memoir 

o^ 179. 
James I., King, yisita the 

island, 41. 
Jeffrey, Lord, quoted, 126, 

130, 131. 
John, King, tradition relative 

to, 78. 
Journal, British Arch. Assoc!- 

ation, 48, 66, 67, 77. 
Journals, House of Commons, 

quoted, 45, 47-49, 65. 

Keats, quoted, 83, 91, 111, 
129; residence at Sbanklin, 
18L 



Kell, Rev. Edmund, quoted, 

106. 
Ken, Bishop, 97. 
King's Key, 7& 
Kingston, Village of; 100; 

Church, epitaphs, history, 

163. 
Kite Hill, 113. 
Knight, quoted, 86, 100. 
Knighton House, 117; legend, 

117, 118. 
Knights made by James I., 

41. 
Kyme, John, 34. 

Ladder Chine, 103. 
Lansdowne MSS., qnoted, 32, 

48. 
Lawrence, St, Village of, 183, 

137, 138; Church, history, 

epitaphs, 137, 163. 
Lefevre, Viscount Eversley, 
.71. 

Legends, 116-118, 182. 
Lemerston, 97. 
Llngard, cited, 4SL 
Lisle, Dame Alice, 116; Sir 

John, 116. • 
Longstone, the, 10, 98. 
Lot's Wife, the Needles Rock, 

146. 
L\iccombe Chine, 130. 

M^lmesbury, Wil^m of; 

quoted, 17, 18. 
M(intell, Dr., quoted, lQl-104, 

113, 128, 144, 145. 
Manuscripts, British Museum, 

hitherto unpublished, 43, 

43, 166, 167. 
Marochetti, Baron, monument 

by, 168. 
Marryatt, Captaiq, quoted, 

110, in. 
Martin, Dr., quoted, 137, 

138. 
Marvel, near Newport, 86. 
Meda, tlie Roman Newport, 

11. 
Mercurius Psittacus, quoted, 

64 ; M. BelUcus, 64, 66 ; M. 

Pragmaticus, 65. 
Meredith, Owen, quoted, 

126. 
Michael's, St, Mount, 10. 
Military arrangements of the 

island, temp, Plantagenet 

kings, 26. 
Mills in the Isle of Wight, 

17. 
Mirablet, 138. 



Monk's Bay, 138. 
Monk's Meads, 118. 
Monstrelet, quoted, 130. 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 

services^ honours, death, 

29. 
Montague, Duke of, 70. 
Moody, quoted, 146. 
Morland, George, residence at 

Freshwater, 148. 
Mottistone^ Village of, 98; 

Longstone, 98 ; Church, 

history, monuments, 164 
Moule, quoted, 86. 
Mount Joy, 86. 
Mudie, quoted, 86. 
Mural p^tlngs at Bonchureh, 

163; Shorwell, 173. 
Murray, quoted, 93. 
Mnseums, Isle of Wight, at 

Newport, catalogue of, 81, 

83; atRyde,109. 

Neale, quoted, 106. 

Needles, Lighthouse at the, 
146; description of the, 
14& 

Newbam?, earthworks at, 10, 
106. 

Newchurch, Village of, 116; 
Church, epitaphs, extent, 
164. 

Newport, treaty of, 65; Town, 
79; municipality, public 
buildings, 80; Free Gram- 
mar School, Musevm, 81; 
Library, 83; its history, 84; 
honours, charities, alms- 
houses, 84; religious edi- 
fices, extinct ecdesiasticfU 
foundations, 85; the old 
town, 86; sub-routes, 87. 

Newtown, Village o^ 143; 
Church, ACt 142. 

Ningwood, 143. 

Ninham, 124. 

Niton, Village of; 138, 184; 
Church, epitaphs, 169. 

Norris Castle, 79. 

Northcourt, Seat o^ 106. 

North wood, Village of; 75; 
Church, history, ^itophs, 
169. 

Northwood Park, 79. 

Norton Lodge, 148. 

Nunwell, 133. 

Oglander, Memoir of the 

family, 133. 
Oglander, Sir John, quoted* 

41, 42, 72, 119, 136. 
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Old Park, 138. 

Orde, W., Hon. Thom«s Pow- 

lett, 71. 
Osborne, 77. 
Otbftrne, RidMrd, his lerTlces 

to King Cliarlea, 51-63. 
Ondart, his Diary, quoted, 55, 

56. 

Padmore House, 8. 

Parli, Matthew, quoted, 23, 

24. 
ParlLharat BairaelM, Prison, 

64 ; House of iBdmtrj, 95. 
Pazton, Sh: Joseph, quoted, 

137. 
Feel, Edmond, quoted, 85, 

91. 
Pennant, qootod, 108. 
Petrified forest at Brook, 101, 

103. 
Pier, Ryde, 108. 
Pittis, Dr. Thomas, Memoir of, 

176. 
Plantageiiet, Richard, Duke 

of Tork, Memoir of; 31. 
Powlett, Duke of Bolton, 

70. 
Priory, the, near St Helen's, 

138. 
Pnckaster Ciove, 10, 184. 
Pnckpeol, House at, 123. 
Palpit Rock, 132. 

Qnarr, founded by Baldwin 
dtt Redrers, 21 ; its history, 
wealth, possessions, abbots, 
monuments, 113, 114; hu- 
man remains, 115; legend- 
ary associations, 115. 

Qnarr House, 122. 

Queen's Bower, tradition re- 
nting to, 118, 12a 

Radcliffe, Mrs., quoted, 127. 

Redrers, Richard de, I., his 
honours, life, death, 21. 

Redvers, Richard de, II., 
Memoir of, 21, 22; Redvers, 
Baldwin de, 21; Baldwin 
de, II., S2; Richard de, III. 
23: Baldwin de, ni 23, 
Baldwin de, IV., 24; Bald, 
win de, v., 24. 

ReliquisB Sa<»TB, quoted, 64. 

Richmond, Legh, quoted, 88, 
117, 170. 

Roberts, Miss, quoted, 85. 

Rolfe, Mi^or, trial of, 55. 

Romano-British pottery at 
Barnes, 100. 



Rowborough, Celtic settle- 
ment at, 10. 

Rush, Mr., quoted, 146. 

Rttshworth, quoted, 57, 64. 

RasseB, Sir Theobald, slain, 28. 

Ryde, its population, income, 
and expenditure, 107; pub- 
lic buildings, Pier, Espla- 
nade, 108 ; Town Hall, Tacht 
Club, Victoria Arcade, 
Museum, Inflnnary, Water- 
works, 109; Theatre, places 
of worship, history, 110; 
sub-routes, 111; enrirons, 
113. 

Rydo House, 122. 

Saxon antiquities, 14, 8L 

Saxon Chronicle, quoted, 10, 
12, 15. 

Sandown, Village, PoTt,8chool8, 
Bay, 128, 129; Church, 171. 

Sandrock Hotel, Spring, 138. 

Scales, Anthony, Lord, Me- 
moir 0^ 32. 

Sconce Point, 147. 

Scratcbeirs Bay, 145, 146. 

Sea View, 121. 

Shakspeare, quoted, 82. 

Shakspeare Rock, 138. 

Shaloombe, 141. 

Shalfleet, Village of. popula- 
tion, history, 141, 142; 
Church, monuments, 171. 

Shanklin, Village of, popula- 
tion, chine, 129, 130; 
Church, 172. 

Shelley, quoted, 11). 

Shorwell, Village of; 99; 
Church, epitaphs, history, 
171. 

Shute, local meaning o^ 137. 

Simeon, Sir John, Memotr of, 
148. 

Slatwoods, blrttiplace of Dr. 

- Arnold, 79. 

Southampton, Earl of. Memoir 
of; 40, 41. 

Speed, quoted, 11, 20, 21. 

Spring Vale, 121. 

Standen, East, 35, 88. 

Stanley, quoted, 79. 

Stanley, Right Hon. Hans, 
Memoir of, 70. 

Steep Hill, 137. 

Sterling, John, death of; 132. 

Stickworth, 89. 

Stonepits, 112. 

Street, local meaning of, 11. 

Strickland, Miss Agnes, 
quoted, 69, 66. 



St Clare, 123. 
St John's, 123. 
Suetonius, quoted, IL 
Sun Comer, 145. 
Swainstone, 147. 
Sydenham, Colonel, Memoir 
of; 59. 

TaWor, "the water poet," 

quoted, 48. 
Tennyson, quoted, 105; rest. 

dence of, 148. 
Thomson, quoted, 83. 
Thorley, Village of, 141; 

Church, history, 174. 
Thome, quoted, 75, 76, 86, 96, 

99, 100, 101, 106, Ac 
Tostig, brother of King Har- 

old, 16. 
Tothind Bay, 147. 
Tyrlll, Sir Hugh, repulses the 

French, 28. 

Undercliff, the. Description of, 
by Rey. James White, 126 ; 
by Lord Jeflfrey, 126; by 
Mrs. Radcliffe, 127; by 
Knight, 127; temperature, 
o^ 128; described by Sir 
James Clark, 128; from 
East End to St Catherine's 
Point, 137-139. 

Ventnor, Description of, 124; 
Knight, Sir James Clark, 
and Wjmdbam, quoted, 124, 
125 ; population, Esplanade, 
hotels, 125 ; churches, 174. 

Vernon, William de, Memoir 
of; 22; residence at Caris- 
brooke, foundation of Qnarr 
Abbey, death of, 23. 

Vitalis, Ordericns, quoted, 19. 

Waitscourt, 106. 

Walks round Ryde, quoted, 
118. 

Waller, quoted, 67, 143. 

Wallop, John, Lord, 70. 

Warwick, Earl of; imprison. 
mentoC 29. 

Warwick, Duke of, made king 
of the island, 8L 

Watches and wards appointed, 
44. 

Webb, General Richmond, Me- 
moir of; 70. 

Wells — NunweU, 123; St 
Bonifiue, 132; St Law- 
rence, 133. 

Westcourt> 106. 
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Westfleld, seat of Sir Aug. 

CUfford« 131, 133. 
Weston, Lord, Memoir oi; 42. 
WestOTer, seat of Earl of Hej- 

tesbury, 48. 
Wbipplni^am, Village of, de- 

rivafcioii, popnlation, 76; 

Charch, epitaphs, 174. 
Wbite, Rer. James, quoted, 

11 ; residenoe of, 1S3. 
Whitdocke, quoted, 63. 
Wbitwell, VUlage of; 1S3; 

Church of; 174. 
Wight, meaning of the word, 9. 
Wllberforce, anecdotes of; 97. 
Wilkes, John, anecdotes of, 

139 



WoodTUle, Sir Edward, death 

'WoolTertOB, seat of, 106; 

ruins of chapel at, ISA. 
Wootton, Village of; 116; 

Church ot 174. 
Worcester, Florence of, quoted, 

10,16. 
Worsley, Sir James, Memoir 

of, 85; Richard, Memoir of; 

85, 89; annals of the family 

of; 185, 186. 
Wyndham, quoted, 88, 89, 

100, 108, 135, 185. 

Yarmouth, first charter, 31; 
Town of; popnUtloiii bia* 



tory, 189; Fort, Church, 

Town Hall, 140{ sub 

routes, 140; enrirons, 141; 

Church, monuments^ epi- 

tophs, 175. 
Tarerland, Village of, popn. 

lation, description, 120; 

Church, 175. 
Toi^ Duke ot, escapes to 

Holland, 63. 
Tork, Edmund, Duke of; slain 

at Agincourt, 80. 
Tork, Richard, Duke of, Lord 

of the island, 81. 
Toung, George, Esq., Picture 

Qallerj of; 133. 
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